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1 Thbssaloniins i. 9^ 10. 

For they ihemfelves Jhew 0/* us what manner of entering in 

we had unto you, and how ye turned to God from idols^ 

toferve the living and true God; and to wait for his Sort 

from heaven, whom he raifed from the dead, even Jefusy 

which delivered us from the wrath to come* 

XN the verfe before the text the Apoftle tells the 
TheflalonianSy that not only the word of the Lord 
had founded out from them in Macedonia and 
Achaia^ but their faith alfo towards God was fpread 
abroad in every place ; fo that there is no occaiion^ 
adds the Apoftle, for me to lay any thing of the 
doftrines delivered by me, and received by you : 
the thing is well known, and notorious to all the 
world : They themfelves Jhew of us what manner of 
entering in we had unto you. 

It is evident from hence what notion the world 
entertained of the Chriftian religion, and the prin- 
cipal doArines of it, in the earlieft days. All who 
had heard of our Apoftle's teaching knew his bull* 
nefs to be to turn men from idols to ferve the liv- 
ing God, to give evidence of the refurredlion of 
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Chriii Jefus from the dead, and to eftabliHi a certain 
expeftation of his coming again with power and 
glory to judge the world. This common report St. 
Paul allows to be fo jull and adequate an account o( 
his dodlrlne, as to leave no room to enlarge or cor-* 
re<ft it : In every place your faith to God-ward is 
ffread abroad \ fo that we need not to fpeak an} 
thing. 

If we confider this early account of the Chriftian 
religion, fo univerfally received, and fo well ap- 
proved by the Apoftle, we ftiall find it to confift of 
two principal parts : the firft relating to the fervicfc 
owing to the living God ; the fecond to our faith in 
Chrift, and our hope and expe<5t:ation grounded oq. 
that faith. 

Religion, confidered under the notibh of a fervic<? 
we owe to God, can be no other than natural reli- 
gion, oi: true uncorrupted deifm. This was the old 
original religion of mankind, but had been fo cor- 
rupted and abufed, that there was haMly any fign of 
it left when our Saviour appeared iil the world.. 
However rightly fome few might think, yet they 
found themfelves obliged to follow the world, and 
praftife with the vulgar. Not many attempted, and 
none fucceeded in a reformation of the public reli- 
gion. No antiquity affords an inftance of any peo- 
ple, great or fmall, who ferved God upon the prin-^ 
ciples of natural religion. The only general and ef- 
fedlual reformation of the world was brought about 
by the preaching of the Gofpel ; which revived and 
introduced the true ancient religion of hature, and 
prepared men for the reception of it ; and has, by 
the addittoiial fupports of revelation, maintained iV 
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for many ^es, and probably will maintain it to the 
end and confummation of all things. 

Thefe additional fupports make the fecond great 
branch of Chriftian doArine : they are. revived 
upon the authority of revelation, and ftand upon 
the evidence of external proofs* That we ought to 
tilj^ from idols, and ferve the living God ; that we 
ought to ferve him in holinefs and purity, in con- 
forming ourfelves to the example of his juilice, 
equity, and goodnefs, are truths which every man 
may feel to be fuch, who has any reafon or natural 
feeling about him : but that we have been delivered 
from the wrath to come by Jefus the Son of God ; 
that God raifed him from the dead^ and hath ap- 
pointed him to be judge both of the dead and of the 
living, are articles which no man's reafon can fug- 
geft ; which, when fuggefted, reafon cannot receive 
upon any internal evidence, but mud take them 
upon an authority fufficiently confirmed and efta- 
bliihe4 upon external evidence. 

This diftin(5):ion, conflantly attended to, will go a 
great way in fhewing us the true temper and genius 
of the Chriilian religion, and the end propofed by 
its divine author. Coniider the Gofpel in its pre- 
cepts and morality ; and is there any do(5trine ad- 
vanced, any duty required, but what reafon muft 
admit and approve, or which it cap rejeA without 
doing violence to itfelf ? Is there, in this refped^^ 
any objedlion againil the Chriilian religion, but 
what is and muft be equally an objedlion agalnft all 
natural religion ? Coniider the Gofpel with refpedt 
to its new doctrines, its articles of belief : you will 
find them all deiigned to fupport ajid encourage 
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4 DISCOURSE Llll. 

true religion, and to prererve the world frotn Mling 
again into that conful^on of idolatry and foperftitioD, 
which for many ages held it in darknefs. This 
might be fhewn in the feveral [Particulars of the Grof- 
pel difpenfation : but I ffaall confine myfelf to thofe 
Ipecified in the text, 

St. Paul teaches us to wail for the Son of God 
from heaven^ whom he raifedfrom the dead^ even Jefia^ 
which delivered us from the wrath to come. 

To wait for the Son of God from heaven^ fignifies 
to continue with patience and well-doing, in expec- 
tation of the coming of our Saviour and Judge; 
which fenfe is completely exprefled, Philip, iii. 
Brethren^ be followers together of me, and mark thewt 
^hich walk fo^ as you have us for an enfanifle^^fof 
our converfation is in heaven% from whence alfo we loot 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jejiis Chri/ij who Jkall 
change our vile hody^ that it may be fajhioned like unSo 
his glorious body, according to the working whereby he 
is able even tofubdue all things unto himfelf 

The expedlation of Chrift coming to judge the 

world is peculiar to Chriftians ; and it is fupported 

by the belief of the refurredlion of Chrift, that 

great and main point of faith, which the Apoilles 

Were commiffioned to teach and eftablifh in the 

church of God : for which reafon, when an Apoille 

* was to be chofen in the room of Judas, the qualifi^ 

cation required in the perfon to fucceed was, that he 

fhould be one capable of bearing teftimony of the 

refurreiftion of Chrift. Take the account in St. Pe^ 

ter's own words : Of thefe men which have companied 

with us all the time that the Lord Jefus went in an4 

•ut amongft us, beginni?ig from the baptifin of John, 
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tUfto that fame day that he was taken up from us^ mttft 
one be ordained to be a witnefs with us of his reftirreSion^ 
A<Sls i. 21, 22. And, in the next chapter, St. Pe- 
ter, vindicating to the Jews the miraculous gift of 
tongues beftowed on the day of Pentecoft, renders 
this account of the work and miniftry of the apo* 
file/hip : Ye men of IfraeJf hear thefe words; Je/us of 
Nazareth^ a man approved of God among you by mi* 
racJes and wonders and Jigns, which God didj by him^ 
in the midft of you — Him, being delivered by the deter^ 
niinate counfel and foreknowledge of God ^ ye have taken^ 
and by wicked hands have crucified and Jlain, ver 22, 
43. litis Jefus hath God raifed up, whereof we all 
are witnejfesy ver. 32. To the fame purpofe again, 
in the third chapter. Ye denied the Holy One and the 
mhifty anddejireda murderer to be granted unto you\ and 
tilled the Prince of Hfcy whom God hath raijed from 
the dead\ whereof we are witneffes, ver. 14, 15. 
In the fourth chapter an account is given us of the 
courage and boldnefs of the Apoilles in preaching 
Chrift to the rulers, and of the fuccefs of their mi- 
oiftry among the people : the fum of it we have in 
thefe words : With great power gave the Apojlles 
VJttnefs of the refurre3ion of the Lord Jefus \ and 
great grace was upon them all, ver. 33. In the fifth 
chapter the Apoftles are called again before the 
council: the high prieft charges them wit|i difo- 
beying the injundlions given them not to preach in 
Chriil's name : St. Peter and the reft anfwer him 
and the council, by opening to them the commiflion 
and authority by which they adled, and the doc- 
trine which they taught : We (night, fay they, to obey 
God rather than men. The God of our fathers raifed 
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up Jejtis^ whom ye Jlew and hanged on a free : him 
hath God exalted with his right hand, to be a Prince 
and a Saviour^ for to give repentance to Ifraelj and 
forgivenefs of Jins. And we are his witnejfes of thefe^ 
things ; and fo is alfo the Holy Ghojiy whom God hath 
given to them that obey him, ven 29, 30, 31, 32. 
From thefe paflages of Scripture, taken together, it 
plainly appears how much the Chriftian religion, 
confidered as a diftinft fyftem from natural religion, 
depends upon the belief of the refurredlion of Chrift. 
The Apoftles were ordained to be witnefles of this 
article : this article is the foundation upon which 
they build all the hopes and expeftations peculiar 
to Chriftians : if they preach repentance to Ifrael 
and forgivenefs of iins, it is in his name, whom God 
raifed from the dead : if they turn to the Grentiles 
with offers of peace and reconciliation, it is ftill in 
his name, whom God raifed from the dead, and or- 
dained to be the Judge of quick and dead. 

When St. Paul preached at Athens, they thought 
him an introducer of fome new deities, he talked fo 
much of Jeftis and the refurreffion, Acfts xvii. i8. 
Which doftrine of a refurrecftion he afterwards fully 
Expounded to them, together with the confequents 
belonging to it : AW, fays the Apoftle, God com^ 
mandeth all men every where to repent^ hecavje he hath 
appointed a day in the which he will judge the world 
in right eovfnefs^ by that man whom he hath ordained ; 
whereof he hath given ajjurance unto all men^ in that he 
hath raifed him from the dead, ver. 30, 3 1 . This paf. 
fage of St. Paul gives a very plain account of the con- 
cern to propagate and eftablifh the article of Chrift's 
cefurredlion. The refurredlion of Chrift was deligned 
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to be an evidence and aflurance to the world of 
God's intention to judge the world in righteoufnefs. 
This new article was introduced to be a new evi« 
dence of a future fiate of rewards and punilhments^ 
and to fupport the linner's hopes of pardon and re- 
conciliation through the promifes of Chrift, whom 
God had appointed to be his judge. 

You fee then the ufe of this great article of 
Chriftian faith. Let us confider now whether we are 
beholden to the Gofpel, and how much, for this new 
evidence of a life to come ; and what there is ia 
this article, and the doftrines grounded upon it, that 
any fober Deift, or profeflbr of natural religion, can 
juftly blame. 

. Natural religion pretends to fupplbrt itfelf upon the 
expectation of future rewards and punifhments : it 
confiders God as governor and judge of the world. 
Chriftian religion ftands upon the fame foundation, 
and admits for genuine all thefe hopes and fears of 
nature. Thus far there is no difference. The quef- 
tion is, which brings the beft proof, and moft fit- 
ted to perfuade the world of this great truth ? Na- 
tural religion appeals to confcience^ and that fenfe 
which all men have of their being accountable for 
their adlions. The Chriftian religion embraces all 
this evidence, and whatever elfe can be fuggefted 
by reafon to render the hopes of futurity probablcj 
or certain : to thefe evidences it adds the exprefs 
tcflimony and aflurance of God given to mankind 
in the refurreftion of his beloved Son Chrift Je- 
fus. 

But what need, you will fay, of this new evi. 
dence ? Were not the arguments, which natural re^ 
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ligion affords, fufficient to fupport the belief and 
expedition of a future judgment ? If lb, to what 
purpofe is it to call men from a dependence on 
their reafon, to rely on the evidence of men for the 
truth of a fadl fo uncommon, and in the nature of 
k fo furpriiing, as not eafily to gain admittance to 
our belief ? a fa6l, which had we feen ourfelves^ we 
might perhaps have fufpefted the report of our own 
fenfes, and cannot therefore eaiily refer ourfelves 
to the fenfes of others, in a matter of fo great mo- 
fnent and confequence ? 

Whoever, in anfwer to this difficulty, endeavours 
to weaken and enervate the natural arguments for a 
future ftate, is, I think, very ill employed : to me 
they appear fo cohyincing, that I cannot, fo amiable^ 
that I would not leffen your opinion of them : but 
then it is certain that they require more thought and 
fpeculation to place them before the mind in their 
true and flrongeft light, than the generality of men 
are capable of exercifing. And whether this be fo 
or no, is a matter fitter to be determined by the evi- 
dence of hiftory, than by reafoning upon the cafe. 
We are very ill judges, under the light we now en-^ 
joy, how far the generality of men comld go by the 
mere ftrength of reafon, without the affiftances we 
have. A right netion of God is the foundation of 
all true religion ; and who is there that thinks him- 
felf obliged to any thing but his own reafon for this 
notion ? and yet, if this be the cafe, the world is 
mightily improved in reafon thefe laft ages : for we 
certainly know many ages paft, when the true 
notion of Grod was hardly to be found in any nation, 
commonly to be found in none. Since the publi- 
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cation of the Gofpel the darknefs has been diC* 
pelled^ and reafoa fees and approves the truths which 
were before in great meafure hid from her eyes. 
The cafe is the fame with refpecft to the natural ar* 
guments for a future ftate : the arguments duly pro- 
pofed and confidered are of great weight ; but yet it 
is evident they had little weight in the world foe 
many ages together. The natural notion was fo bu« 
ried under fuperftitious fables and abfurd reprefent- 
adons^ that it yielded no comfort or fatisfadtion ; 
was fo liable to be expofed and ridiculed for the ex- 
travagant reprefentations which attended it^ that it 
afforded no certainty, or even probability, to fup* 
port the hopes of virtue : the vulgar had no ability 
to reafon much on the cafe ; and the learned, who 
did, were full of doubts and uncertainties, and found 
no fure ground to ftand on. To remedy this evil, 
God has propofed a new evidence to the world : he 
called his Son from the grave, and fhewed him be- 
fore chofen witnefles for many days; who were fent 
into the world to publifh his refurredlion, as an evi« 
dence of a future general refurredlion of all men, 
and to feal the truth of their do6lrine with their 
own blood. 

Now, as to this evidence, it is in the nature of it 
the propereft for the generality of men : it requires 
no abft raided reafoning, no refinements, to fhew the 
force of it : nay, were the wifeft man to choofe an 
evidence for himfelf of the certainty of a refur- 
re<5lion, Iknow not what he could delire more than 
to fee one rife from the dead. 

As to thofe who pretend to be real and true De- 
ills, I cannot fee what there is in this evidence to 
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offend them : the main thing we prove by it they 
acknowledge to be true, that God will judge the 
World. Since then the Chriftian religion haa no 
private defign to ferve by this evidence, but pro- 
duces it in confirmation of that general fenfe of na- 
ture which all true religion does admits why fhould 
it be fufpedled of deceit ? 

Befides^ the belief of a future flate, fupported by 
the evidence of the refurredlion of Chrift, is applied 
to no other purpofes in the Chriftian religion, than 
every wife and good man would defire it fhould be 
applied to^ were it a matter to be fubmitted to bis 
choice. Let us fee : the Gofpel labours to affure 
us of the certainty of our refurredlion to eternal life; 
tadj not content with the common evidence of rea- 
fon for a futtire flate, has given us a new proof fi^on^ 
the very hand an^ immediate power of CJod : there 
is fuch a concern fliewed in the Gofpel for fixing 
and eflabliihing this proof, that we may be fure this 
proof was provided for the fake of carrying on the 
great end and defign of the Gofpel, whatever it is : 
fo that if there is any thing amifs, any delufion or 
deceit in the Gofpel, we may certainly find it lean- 
ing upon this article of the refurreAion for its fup- 
port. But now, what does the Gofpel require of us, 
in virtue of our belief of this article? Why, nothing 
but what reafon and natural religion require of us ; 
to live foberly and righteoufly, in obedience to God, 
and in love with our brethren. Where is there any 
ground now for fufpicion in the cafe ? Men do not 
ufe to play tricks, or endeavour to impofe upon the 
world for nothing. Shew us then any one ufe made 
of this article in the Gofpel, but what all fober- 
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ininded men will allow to be a juft and proper ufe, 
and we will part with our evidence : but if no fuch 
thing can be (hewed, never fufpeft any guile or de- 
ceit in the evidence calculated to ferve and promote 
fuch noble and worthy purpofes. 

One thing there is in the Scripture account of a 
future ftate that is new, the delignation of the man 
Chrifb Jefus for Judge of the quick and the dead 9 
but this is fuch a new thing as is liable to no objec-* 
tions on the part of natural religion ; for it is no 
part of natural religion to maintain that God muft 
do every thing immediately by himfelf, and in his 
own perfon, without uling the agency or miniftry of 
other beings. This defignation of Chrift to be 
Judge of the world is no impeachment of the autho- 
rity of God : the Son adls by the Father's commiC 
fion, who hath given all judgment to him: it rtiakcs 
no change in the nature of the judgment : we fhall 
anfwer for nothing to Chrift, but what our reafon tells 
us we are accountable for. So that take in all the 
circumftances belongings to this article of Chriftian 
faith, and yet there is nothing for you to do, no- 
thing for you to expeft, but what you are already 
perfuaded you ought to do and expeft, if you are 
in truth fo honeft and fincere a profeflbr of natural 
religion as to believe in God, and that he will judge 
the world in truth and juftice. This difference 
there is between you and a Chriftian believer : you 
have fuch hopes of futurity as reafon and refledlion 
can furnifh out : the Chriftian has the fame hopes, 
and in the fame degree ; but has moreover the ex^ 
prefs promife and tcftimony of God, confirmed by 
the refurre6lion of his only Son, to ftrengthen his 
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expeAations of immortality. Suppofe the Chriftian 
tniftaken, even then he Hands upon the fame ground 
that you do ; fuppofe his faith to be well eftabliihr 
ed, he Hands upon much better, and is able to ren- 
der to himfelf a better account of the hope that is 
in him. This is the advantage we draw from this 
great article of faith ; an article introduced to 
fcrve true religion, founded upon an evidence of 
fuch force, that it can make its way to every under- 
Handing, and wants no help from philofophy to ta^ 
port it. 

Thus you fee how the Gofpel has fupplied the 
dcfeA of natural religion in this momentous point : 
how wifely this provifion of the Gofpel was made, 
let experience bear witnefs. Wherever the Gof- 
pel prevails, the hopes of immortality are clear and 
diftinft: the preaching the refurredlion of Chrift 
conveys to the loweft member of the church of 
Chrift a clear conception of his own future condi- 
tion. 

The refurredlion itfelf was indeed a great and ftu- 

pendous work ; but the hand that performed it was 
greater. No one, who believes that God made all 
men at firft, can poffibly doubt of his power to raife 
them again from the grave. Allow, you will fay, to 
the power of God all that can be defired ; yet Hill 
the refurredlion remains to be proved, as to the 
fadl ; and proved it is by the concurrent teftimony 
of eyewitnefles, who have given not only their 
words, but their very lives, in confirmation of this 
truth : and furely they were in very good earneH, 
when they embraced and taught the doftrine upon 
fuch hard terms. And methinks no ferious nuo 
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Hiould be very hard of belief in this cafe Did the 
article of the refurre6lion make any alteration in 
our notions of God, or of religion ; did it bring any 
new burden upon us of any fort, it would be no 
wonder to fee men very careful how they admitted 
it : but now that it requires nothing at our hands 
but what reafoa and nature require, is attended witlv 
no burden or expence to us, pretends only to efta- 
blifh and confirm the hopes of nature, what pre- 
tence for being fo very fcrupulous ? Admit the arti- 
cle, your hopes are much improved, your duty no- 
thing increafed ; rejedt the article, your duty is the 
lame, and your hopes much lefs. 

How kind a provifion has the Gofpel made for 
our weaknefs ! how powerfully has it fupported the 
intereft of true religion, by furniihing the world 
with fo plain, and yet fo ftrong a proof of a future 
ftate, and a judgment to be executed in righteouf- 
ncls, by the man Chrift Jefus, whom God raifed 
from the dead, and hath ordained to be the Judge 
of all the world ! Let us hold faft this hope ; let 
this hope be our conftant encouragement in doing 
the work of the Lord ; let us do his Work cheerfully 
and heartily, knowing for certain that our hhurjhall 
not ks in vain in fie Jaord^ 
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The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wifdom ; and the 
knowledge of the Holy is under/landing. 

X HE advantages which we may expeft to reap 
from religion are many and great^ but not all equal- 
ly certain : fome are expofed to the chances and ca- 
fualties of human life^ and depend upon circum- 
flaaces thit are not under our own conduft and go* 
vcmment : hence it is that the bell men arc fome- 
times expofed to the fevereft trials and fharpeft 
afflidlions. But there are two things which fincerc 
religion can nevel* fail of attaining ; one of which i$ 
the greateft ingredient, nay, the very foundation of 
all happinefs in this world ; the other is, the happi^ 
nefs and immortality which Avait for us in the world 
to come : this bleffing we can only enjoy now 
through faith and hope ; but the other is prefent 
with us, the certain confequence and neceffary at* 
tendant upon a mind truly virtuous and religious ; I 
mean, the peace and tranquillity, the eafe and fatif- 
fa<5lion of mind, which flow not fo much from a 

fcnfe of our Jiaying pun^ually and exadly dif- 
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charge<l our duty in all refpe^ls^ which is moM 
than ever we may hope for^ but from a due fenfe o^ 
God and religion, and the uprightnefs of our deiires 
and intentions to ferve him. This advantage is not) 
properly fpeaking, a reward given or beftowed upoa 
the virtuous ; but it arifes from the nature of things, 
from the frame and contexture of our fouls : it is 
virtue's own child, her natural offspring, and can 
never leave or forfake her : for as long as men have 
a fenfe of virtue and vice, good and evil, fo long 
will they condemn and punilh themfelves for tranf- 
grefling their obligations ; fo long will they find 
peace and fatisfadlion in their obedience. 

Since then nature has given us notice of the being 
of the Almighty, and fhewn us the relation we ftand 
in towards him, and confequently the duty and fer* 
vice which we owe him ; it neceffarily follows^ that 
this fenfe, rightly adjufted, and duly purfued^ in a 
regular and honeft difcharge of our duty towaidf 
Grod, mufl breed in our minds true peace and com* 
fort ; and, confequently, that true religion muft be 
the fource and fpring even of our temporal happineis 
and enjoyments. But yet look into the world, and 
the face of things has quite a'different appearance i 
religion is fearful, fufpicious, full of doubts and mif- 
givings of heart, never (atisfied with itfelf, always 
feeking, but feldom finding where to fix itfelf in reft 
and tranquillity : hence it comes to pafs, that fome^ 
not rightly confidering the nature and caufes of 
things, mifconceive concerning religion itfelf, and 
think it better to lay afide all pretences to it, than 
perpetually to fluAuate in the troubled ocean of 
^Qubts and uncertainties, that encompaifes it round 
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about. And thus fuperftition, by making many mi- 
ferable in the purfuit of religion, makes others^ to 
avoid being loft in that gulph, throw themfelves 
into another of atheifm and irreligion^ which is a 
much deeper. In thefe two extremes, of infidelity 
on one fide, and fuperftition on the other, true reli- 
gion is loft, and, together with it, that peace and 
comfort, and eafe of mind> which belong to it : for, 
view God from which of the two extremes you 
pleafe, his appearance muft be dreadful : you may 
fee him in the terrors of majefty and power; .but 
the kinder rays which flow from his mercy and 
goodnefs and benevolence towards mankind, will bt 
intercepted from your eyes. 

The atheiftical unbeliever, if ever he fo far for- 
gets himfelf as to fuppofe the being of a God for a 
time, fees nothing of him but the judge and the 
avenger, and haftens back to his infidelity to fkreen 
him from the wrath and juftice, which even in ima- 
gination were infupportable. Superftition is fo per- 
petually encompaffed with a thick cloud of its own 
fears and fufpicions, that it cannot difcern the beau- 
tics and holinefs of the Creator : every frightful • 
fpedlre, that walks in its own imagination, is mif- 
taken for the Deity ; and fuperftition adores it, as the 
wild Indians are faid to worfhip the Devil, not for 
love, but for fear. The cafe then being thus, that 
mankind is in a great meafure robbed of the prefent 
comfort and pleafure of religion, either by infidelity 
or fuperftition ; it is very well worth our while to, 
iearch into the caufes that lead to this unhappinefs, 
to fee what it is that has corrupted this living fpring, 
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this fountain of delight, and turned its waters into 
gall and bitternefs. 

The words of the text, rightly underftood, will not 
only afford us an occafion for this inquiry, but will 
alfo dire A us in it ; and, by (hewing us the princi- 
ples of true religion, will help us to difcover the er- 
rors and mifconceits which are introdu<5live of irre- 
ligion and fuperftition. 

The fear of the Lordj fays the wife King, is the be^ 
ginning of wifdom ; and the knowledge of the Hofy is 
underftanding. This is not the only place where he 
expreffes himfelf in this manner : the fame thing, 
With fome fmall variety in the expreffion, is more 
than once repeated again in the book of Proverbs : 
it is to be met with alfo in the Pfalmift^ in the very 
fame words almoft ; and the thought occurs fre- 
quently in the infpired writers : fo that this feems 
to be a common maxim, or principle of religion^ 
that runs through all the facred records, and by 
which all good and wife men have guided them- 
felves in the great and momentous concern of reli- 
gion. 

In fpeaking to thefe words, I propofe to myfelf 
thefe two things : 

Firft, To fhew, that the text, and other the like 
paflages of holy Scripture, will be found, upon ex- 
amining the fenfe and reafon of them, to contain 
this general propofition. That a juft conception of 
God, of his excellencies and perfections, is the true 
.foundation of religion. 

Secondly, That this juft conception of God is 
the right rule to form our judgments by, in all par- 
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ticular matters of religion^ and the only thing ths^ 
can fecure us from either atheifm or fuperilition, 

Firfl, I will endeavour to Ihew you, that the text, 
and other the like paffages of Scripture, will be 
found, upon examining the fenfe and reafon of them, 
to contain this general proportion. That a juft coa* 
ception of God, of his excellencies and perfections 
is the true foundation of religion : The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wifdom. 

To this purpofe it might be thought fufficient 
perhaps by fome to obferve, that fear, whatever li- 
mited or enlarged notion you underiland it in, is 
not a voluntary paffion : we cannot be afraid or not 
afraid of things jufl as we pleafe ; but fear necefia- 
lily relates to, and arifes from, the notion or con- 
ception we have of the thing feared : we fear any 
Being in proportion to the power and will which we 
conceive that Being to have either to hurt or to pro- 
tedt us. The different kinds of fear likewife are no 
otherwife diftinguiihable from one another, than by 
confidering the different conceptions or ideas of the 
things feared : for fear, being the neceffary effedt 
of fuch conceptions, muft differ according to the 
difference of the conceptions. If we join to great 
power, great malice and a fetded refolution to do 
mifchief, fuch an objedl ffrikes with terror and con- 
fufion, and breeds in our minds a bafe and flavifh 
fear : if we add to great power, great goodnefs and 
benevolence, fuch an objed creates an awe and re- 
verence, and fills our hearts with filial fear and ve- 
neration. When therefore we iay, the fear of this, 
or fear of that, does fo or fo, we can have no fenfe 
of the propofition^ without having a notion of the 
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thing feared. The fear of a tyrant, and the fear of 
a ^ther, are very different pafiions; but he thai 
knows not the difference between a tyrant and a fiu 
ther will never be able to diilinguifh thefe paflioni. 
When therefore we read that the fear of God is ike 
beginning of wifdom, we can have no underftanding 
of the words without having a jufl conception of 
God, by which alone we can judge of the na- 
ture of godly fear, and of its operations. Allowing 
therefore that the wife King, by the fear of the Lord^ 
means a right and due fear, it neceilarily fuppofes a 
right and due conception of the Lord, from which 
only that right and due fear can flow, which is the 
mother of wifdom and underflanding : for if men 
mifconceive concerning God, either as to his holi* 
nefs and purity, to his mercy or juflice, their fear of 
him will not produce wifdom ; which is evident 
from the infinite follies of the heathen world, which 
grew out of their falfe fear and reverence of their 
gods. This propofition therefore. The fear of God 
is the beginning of wifdom^ is equivalent to this, A. juft 
notion and conception of God is the beginning of 
wifdom. 

Having deduced this expofition from the order 
and nature of things in themfelves, let us try the 
other method, which is more familiar, and fee whe- 
ther we can come to any expofition of thefe words, 
which will not lead to the fame thing. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wifdom : 
we arc to confider what is meant by the fear of the 
Lord. The reafon of the inquiry is evidently this, 
that we experience in ourfelves different kinds and 
degrees of fear, which have very different efiedh 
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and operations : fome fhipify the fenfes^ and rob us 
of all wiidom and underftanding : others render us 
a&ive and induftrious, and give an edge to our in^- 
vention how to ihun and avoid the thing we fear* 
Of what fort then is the fear of the Lord i Is it an 
abje<Si ilavifh fear ? No^ certainly : all expofitors 
agree to warn you againft this fenfe and interpreta- 
tion of fear. But were you to alk the reafon why 
the fear of God is not a ilaviih fear, there is only 
this reafon to be given you, Becaufe God is no ty- 
rant : and I fuppofe every man of fenfe will admit 
this for a good reafon : and what elfe is this but ad- 
jufting the fenfe of fear from the true notion and 
conception of God ? The properties of religious fear^ 
which are mentioned in Scripture, are various : Th^ 
fear of the Lord is clean, fays the Pfalmift J T/tefeaf 
of the Lord is to hate evil^ fays Solomon; and again^ 
It is 41 fountain of life ; and again, In the fear of the 
Lord is firong confidence. Try all thefe in the famtf 
way, and you will find they are deducible only from 
the notion and conception of God, and are not to 
be underftood without it. The fear of God there- 
fore is not to be expounded from the nature of fear, 
confidered as a difiindl pailion of the mind ; but by 
conlidering the natural effedl that a juil fenfe and 
notion of God has upon the mind of a rational crea- 
ture : for the fear of God lignifies that frame and 
affection of foul, which is the confequence of a jufl 
notion and conception of the Deity. It is called 
the fear of God, becaufe, as majefty and power arc 
the principal parts of the idea of God, fo fear and 
reverence are the main ingredients in the affedlion 
that arifes from it : not but that love and honour 
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and admiration are included in the notion. And In 
this latitude the wife King moft certainly underftood 
it, when he faid, In the fear of the Lord isjirong con* 
Jidence : for confidence is no efFeA of fear, properly 
fo called ; but it is a natural cffc6k of a juft fenfe of 
the Almighty's power and goodnefs. 

There is but one thing that occurs to mc that 
feems to look like a difficulty in this way of ai^guing, 
tvhich is this : If the fear of God denotes that ienfc 
and afiTedlion of mind which is the natural effcA of 
a true notion and conception of Grod, it fhould feem 
that none fhould be void of the fear of God, but 
thofe only who want right notipns of God ; and yet 
we know there are finners againfi: knowledge, who 
difcover no fear of God, though they can difcourfe 
as rationally as others upon his attributes and per- 
feAions. There are two ways by which mcir may 
difcover that they have a fenfe of the fear of God : 
one indeed is by adding agreeably to it : but there 
is another, which is by confcience : felf-condemna- 
tion, for adling contrary to the fear of God, is an 
evident token of the fenfe of that fear. But if there 
are any inftances where neither of thefe figns art 
difcoverable, there is a farther account to be given ; 
for it is not merely the fpeculative notions of Grod 
which produce this fenfe, but there muft be a per- 
fuafion alfo, that there is a real Being to whom thefe 
ideas adlually belong : without this the noticMi 19 
idle and fruitlefs : we may raife in our fancies very 
terrible objedls; but they produce little or no cf- 
fedl, as long as we contemplate them as the mere 
creatures of our imagination. In like manner the 
notion of a God may caufe little change in the fopFs 
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heart, which fays there is no God. And though I 
am £ar from thinking that there are many Atheifts in 
the world, yet there is in many an heart a fecret 
lurking infidelity^ or rather a want of a due belief 
and perfuaiion of the reality of the things invifible ; 
which makes religion appear fo cold and formal, fo 
void of life and activity. Where this is the cafe, 
there wants a juft conception of God ; and no won* 
der there fhould want alfo a due fenfe of the fear of 
the Lord. But let us proceed to the fecond thing, 
which was to ihew, 

That this juft conception of God is the right rule 
to form our judgments by in matters of religion, and 
the only thing that can fecure us from either athe- 
ilhi or fuperilition. 

Hitherto we have conlidered the true meaning of 
the fear of God. We are now to confider what is 
affirmed of it : The fear of the Lord is the beginmng 
ofwifdom\ taking wifdom here to mean true religion, 
as it often does in the books of Solomon, and in the 
Fialms of David. When it is faid that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wifdom^ you are not to 
iinderftand merely that the notion of God is, in 
point of time, or order of nature, prior to religion ; 
which, though it be true, yet is it not the whole of 
what is taught concerning the fear of God. All re- 
ligion, indeed, has a relation to God ; and therefore 
without the fenfe and notion of a Do^ty there can be 
no religion: but there is religion which is folly and 
iiiperftition, that better fuits with any name than 
that of wifdom : and therefore, if the fear of God 
xloes only in general fhew us the neceflity of reli- 
gion, and does then leave us to take our chance ia 
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the great variety of forms and inftitutions that are 
to be found in the world, it may be our hap to 
learn folly as well as wifdom, upon the inftigation of 
this principle. But, in truth, the fear of God does 
not only Ihew us the neceffity of religion, but like* 
wife teaches us wherein true religion, which is in- 
deed wifdom, does conlifl ; and enables us to judge 
of our offering, whether it be fit to be laid before 
the Almighty, 

In natural religion this is evidently the cafe ; be- 
caufe in that flate there is no pretence to any other 
rule that can come in competition with this. It is 
from the notion of a God that men come to have 
any fenfe of religion ; and it is by the fame princi- 
ple only that they determine this to be a proper part 
of religion, that to be otherwife. When we conii- 
der God as Lord and Governor of the world, we foon 
perceive ourfelves to be in fubje<ftion, and that we 
ftand obliged, both in intereft and duty, to pay obe- 
dience to the Supreme. But what is this obedience? 
and in what adls does it confift ? For this we miift 
recur to our natural notion of God. If we conceive 
him to be holy, pure, and juft, we muft neceilarily 
judge that he will be pleafed with no fervice but 
what is agreeable to holinefs, purity, and juftice : 
if we conceive him to be a Being good and merciful, 
a common Father to mankind, whofe love is with* 
out partiality, and equal to all his creatures, we 
muft, upon this view, conclude, that religion binds 
us not to be hurtful or injurious to any of the fona 
of men ; becaufe it is a contradidVion to think that 
we are bound to ferve and obey God^ and yet at li- 
berty to injure and abufe thofe whom he moft affec- 
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tionately loves. Mutual love and benevolence may 
be a moral duty^ ariling from the relation of man to 
man, upon mere principles of reafon^ exclufive of re-» 
ligion; but it becomes part of our religion from 
fuch coniideration of God's nature as I have juft now 
mentioned. Take from the notion of God any of the 
moral perfe(5lions that belong to it, and you will 
£nd fuch alteration muft influence religion likewife, 
which will degenerate in the fame proportion as the 
.notion of God is corrupted. The fuperilitious man, 
viewing God through the falfe perfpedlives of fear 
and fufpicion, lofes fight of his goodnefs, and fees 
only a dreadful fpedtre made up of anger and re-> 
vcnge : hence religion becomes his torment, and he 
thinks, the worfe he ufes himfelf, the more he Ihall 
pleafe God ; and the beft fervice he can pay, is that 
which renders him moil miferable. 

There are other kinds of fuperftition, which, 
though they have lefs of torment and anguifh, have 
not more of reafon or religion : fuch are they 
which have turned religion into a trade, and found 
fomething to offer God in exchange for virtue and 
holinefs. In all thefe cafes the fpring is corrupted^ 
the notion of God is loft, or not attended to : what 
notion has that man of God, who thinks that wafh- 
ing his hands three or four times a day is part of 
religion ; who imagines that penances and pilgrim- 
ages, or any thing elfe, is equivalent to virtue and 
holinefs ? Search your notion of God : conlider his 
holinefs and purity, and fee what you can find to 
make you think that beating yourfelf, or wafhing 
yourfelf, or parting with your money, will pleafe 
him like virtue and holinefs. Thefe muft appear to 
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be abfurd follies to any man who will attend to this 
principle. In the heathen worlds fome happily dif- 
covered fome glimmerings of the true holine& and 
perfedlions of God, and were to maintain virtue 
upon the foot of religion : others perhaps were 
much better men than their principles of religion 
led them to be. The natural fenfe of good and evil^ 
and the relation of man to man, led fome generous 
fpirits into the right way. But in this cafe good' 
n^fs was not the effect of religion, but of a rational 
nature : it was a political or fociable virtue, but not 
a religious one. 

It is plain then, both from reafon and fa6l, that a 
juft conception and fenfe of God is the beginning 
of wifdom, the fountain from which true religion 
Hows: by this it is that you may diflinguifh be- 
tween true and falfe religion, lince that Only is true 
religion which is agreeable to the nature of God. 
God is a fpirity fays our blefled Lord, and they ihdi 
njoorjhip him mufi worjhip him in fpirif and in truth. 
Here you are referred to the fame principle, and by 
the beft authority : you fee here our Lord himfelf 
inferring the nature of worlhip from the nature of 
God. 

This may be true, perhaps you will fay, upon the 
foot of natural religion, where we have nothing but 
natural notions to diredt us : but what is it to us, 
who have the furer word of prophecy to guide and 
inftrudt us ? In anfwer to this I would oblcrve, that 
natural religion is the foundation upon which reve- 
lation ftands; and therefore revelation can never fu- 
perfede natural religion without deftroying itfelf. 
The knowledge of God is, in the nature of things. 
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antecedent to revelation ; for there can be no reafon 
for attending to the voice of God till we know who 
God is. The natural notion of Grod then is the 
foundation of revelation, as well as of natural reli* 
gion; and, confequently, nothing contrary to this 
notion can be itdmitted for revelation, any more 
than for natural religion. 

There is indeed a difference, which ought always 
to be remembered, and for want of which fome have 
imagined they have difcovered great oppolition be- 
tween natural religion and revelation, where in truth 
there is none. The difference is this : In natural 
religion nothing can be admitted that may not be 
proved and deduced from our natural notions ; for 
every thing mufl be admitted for fome reafon ; and 
in natural religion no reafon can take place, but this 
agreeablenefs of the thing to our natural fenfe : but 
in revelation it is otherwife'; for revelation intro- 
duces a new reafon, the will of God, which has,,and 
ought to have, the authority of a law with us. Nor 
is it plain, from any natural principle, that Grod 
cannot enlarge our duty, or oblige us to any thing 
but what nature has already obliged us to : it is cer- 
tain he cannot contradict his own nature; and 
therefore he can teach us nothing contrary to the 
natufal fenfe he has given us of himfelf : but, as he 
has authority to give us laws, he may add to our 
duty atid obligations as he fees fit. And therefore 
it is not neceffary all parts of revelation fhould be 
fuch as may be proved by natural reafon : it is fuf- 
ficient that they do not contradidl it ; for the will 
f>f God is a fufficient reafon for our fubmiflion. 

But, however^ the effentials of religion^ even un- 
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der revelation, muft be tried and judged by the fame 
principle. No revelation can difpenfe with virtue 
and holinefs; for it may as reafonably difpenfe with 
our believing the being of a God, as with our believ- 
ing that he can or would vacate the obligations to 
virtue and holinefs : for to remove God out of the 
world, and to change the elTential properties of his 
nature, is one and the fame thing. We may be fure 
then that all fuch doctrines, all fuch rites and Cere- 
monies, as tend to fubvert true goodnefs and holi- 
nefs, are not of God's teaching or introducing. 

Nor is there, I believe, a more certain way to 
keep ourfelves fteadfaftly in the purity of the Gofpel, 
than by keeping our eye conftantly on this rule. 
Could enthufiafm, or deftrudlive zeal, ever have 
grown out of the Gofpel, had men compared their 
practices with the natural fenfe they have of God ? 
Would they not have feen, that to defend even re- 
ligion by cruelty and bloodfhed muft be hateful in 
the light of God ? Could religion ever have dege- 
nerated into fuch folly and fuperftition, as in fome 
places it has done, had the true notions of God been 
preferred, and all religious actions examined by 
it? 

On the other hand, fome there are, who, taking 
religion to be what it appears to be in the world, 
find fo much folly, and fuperftition, and uncertain- 
ty in it, that they have chofen, as the fafer way, to 
rejeft all religion : but could men have judged thus 
perverfely, had they attended to the true rule, and 
formed their notions of religion from the nature and 
wifdom of God, and not from the follies and extra- 
vagancies of men ? How does the folly and perverfc- 
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nefs of others afFeft your duty to God ? or, how 
came you abfolvcd from all religion, becaufe others 
hare corrupted theirs? Suppofe the people deceived, 
and the priefts either ignorant or fuperftitious; what 
then ? Does the error of one, or the ignorance of the 
other, deftroy the relation between you and God, 
and make it reafonable for you to throw off all obe- 
dience ? The fear of God will teach you another 
fort of wifdom. This therefore you ought to culti- 
vate and improve, and preferve free from error or 
corruption, as your fureft guide in all doubts, and as 
the true principle of religious wifdom. 
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PART I. 



Luke x. ag. 

Bui he^ willing toju/Ufy himfelfyfaid unto Jefus, And wh$ 

is my neighbour ? 

X HE precepts of the Law and of the Gofpel being 
conceived in general terms, and expreflcd in the 
moft eafy and familiar manner, men of fpeculative 
minds, whofe buiinefs is rather inquiry than praAice^ 
have taken fo much pains to adjuft the limitations 
and reftriiftions which they conceive to be applica- 
ble to the general rule, that in many cafes the duty 
has been loft in the explication ; and the precept 
has been fo pared and cut to the quick by excep- 
tions, that it is no longer of any ufe or fervicc in 
common life. 

The law of God commands us to love our neigh^ 
hours as our/elves ; the interpretation of which will 
better come from our hearts than our heads; for we 
cannot help feeling the fenfe of our duty as long as 
we attend to the motions of nature within ourfelves: 
our own wants and infirmities will fhew us the mat- 
ter and the extent of our obedience ; and felf-love 
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will direft us in the pradlicc and execution : but 
when men come to fpeculate upon the point, and to 
define the exa^l bounds of love, and to detennine 
nicely how far the notion of neighbourhood is to be 
extended, the event too commonly is, that there is 
but very little love left to be difpofed of among our 
neighbours, and, that it may the better hold out, but 
very few neighbours left to (hare in our love. Call a 
covetous man to the exercife of this duty in an in- 
ftance of charity ; fhew him a man oppreffed with po- 
verty and hunger, clothed in rags, and deftitute of all 
the comforts and fupports of life, and bid him love 
this poor wretch as himfclf : he will tell you, per- 
haps, the law is excellent and good, and he does 
love the man, and pities his misfortunes ; but he 
has nothing to fpare : he is not obliged to love 
another better than himfelf ; and therefore it is un- 
reafonable to expedl that he ihould ftraiten and 
pinch himfelf to enlarge the conveniencies of others: 
he grudges him no degree of love, and heartily 
wifhes him at eafe and in plenty ; but cannot afibrd 
any thing towards it out of his little. Or perhaps 
he will queflion upon what title this man pretends 
to be his neighbour : he is fure he never faw him 
before, nor ever heard that he lived near him ; and 
if every body that will may claim to be his neigh- 
bour, there will be no end of it ; and he may foon 
give his neighbours all he has, if every one th^t 
begs muft be his neighbour. There is room in all 
other inftances of our duty for the like fubterfuges; 
and as long as men find comfort in fuch excufes for 
their negligence and difobedience, they will never 
want invention to furniih tliem. 
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It may feem flirange perhaps that the laws of God 
Ihould be liable to this ulage; fince being the tran- 
fcript of perfect wifdom, and the work of him who 
not only knows, but forefees the fecrets of all hearts, 
we might expect): to find them (6 guarded and 
fenced about, and made fo plain and exprefs in all 
cafes, that it fhould have been in no man's power 
to quefKon the fenfe or meaning of the precept, or 
to cover his iniquity with the leaft umbrage of an 
excufe drawn from the interpretation of holy Scrip- 
ture : but there are very good reafons to be given 
why the law of God is not fo explicit and particular. 
Were the Scripture to defcend into the confidera- 
tion of all cafes, and to ftate the exa(5l bounds of 
ouf duty in all poflible circumftances of life, we 
might (ky perhaps, without being much beholden to 
a figure of fpeech, that the world itfelf could not> 
contain the things that fhould be written. A law 
extending itfelf to fuch variety of cafes and circum- • 
fiBOces would be altogether ufelefs, and men might 
grow old in fin and iniquity before they could pof- 
fibly learn their duty, or extract the rules proper for 
their own ufe, out of the infinite variety of laws, 
many of which have no refpedl to them or their 
circumftances. 

Befides, Grod gave every man a law to diredl himy 
when he made him a reafonable creature, and ex^ 
pe6bs obedience in virtue of that law of nature* 
The Gofpel was given not to exclude, but to affift 
the exercife of reafon : and therefore to require a 
law fo txz6i and circumftantial, that there ihould 
be no room for the ufe or obedience of reafon, is to 
preclude men from thofe nobler inftances of duty 
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which flow from the right ufe of their minds, and 
which are the proper iacrifice offered by a rational 
foul to God. The tiptightnefs bf a man, and the 
integrity of hia mind, are as difeernible in his ap[di« 
catibn of the rules of the Gofpel, as by any out- 
ward adts whatever. A man who reads in the Gof*- 
pel that he ought to love his neighbour as himfelf, 
and from his own fenfe and reafon fupplies the law 
with this noble comment, that all the fons of men 
are his neighbours, is as much a better Chriftian than 
the man who extends the law only to his townfmea 
dr his countrymen, as his neighbourhood is more 
univerfal. 

Farther, a law defcendiiig to every particular cafe 
would be of no manner of fervice in corredling the 
evil complained of: it is the pefverfenefs of the wiU, 
and not the weaknefs of the underftanding, that 
teaches men the evafions of the law * were the law 
more explicit, they would only take more pains to 
get rid of its obligations ; for the plaihnefs of the 
law will do but little in correding the malignity of 
the will, which yet is the only thihg that ftands in 
need of an improvement. The command of loving 
our neighbour is fo far from wanting to be enlarged^ 
that I believe there is no right good Chriftian who 
thinks any mortal excluded from the benefit of it, 
as it now flands : to what purpofe then fhould it be 
enlarged ? Were it exprelTed in never fo general 
terms, it might llill be mifunderftood, or perverted^ 
by fuch as obftinately refui'e to fee. Suppofe the 
law conceived in the fuUeft terms, and that it were 
laid that every man in the world is to be efteemed 
(Dur neighbour, and has a right to our love and af« 
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fiftance, and that it is our duty to do him good ; 
and were this law, fo expreffed, to be made the 
ibuiding rule of the courts of inquiiition, what would 
the world be the better for it ? For as long as they 
will maintain that the greateft good they can do 
their brother is, in order to reform his fuppofed er-- 
rors in religion^ to whip him and torment him, to 
fequefter his goods and efkate, or to deliver him over 
to the fire, the more univerfal their rule is, the 
worfe it muft fare with all the world : and, whilft 
they have fuch notions of doing good, the only 
thing to be wifhed for is, that they might think it 
their duty to hate all mankind. 

Since therefore it is imprai5ticable to give rules 
and diredVions for all poffible cafes, and to adjuft 
the general laws of virtue and obedience to the 
great variety of circumftances incident to human 
life, without deilroying the end of all laws, which 
are intended for diredlions and rules ; but, were 
Aey to take in all particular cafes, would foon grow 
too voluminous to be ferviceable ; there being no 
life long enough, no induftry fufficient for fuch a 
ftudy, and no memory ftrong enough to retain fuch 
a body of inftitutes: iince reafon and judgment 
would be of no farther ufe in virtue and obedience^ 
were men in all cafes limited by particular claufes 
and provifions ; becaufe it would be great prefump- 
tion for men to exercife their reafon and their judg- 
ment, in order to govern and dire<5l themfelves, 
were the law of God fo exprefs and particular in all 
cafes^ as to exclude farther inquiry; by which means 
the noblefl inftance of virtue, which is fhewn in the 
free choice that reafon makes of what is good and 
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amiable, guided by the general diredlions of God!s 
law, would be oftentimes loA and impradticable : 
lince likewife the end propofed to be ferved by fuch. 
numerous and particular laws would not be obtain- 
ed ; but men would ftill find room to cavil at their 
duty, and be able to furniih pretences to evade it, as- 
is evident from this plain reafon, that it is not want 
of knowledge, but of will to obey, which makes men 
wreft and torture the law of Grod : had they there- 
fore more light from the moft exprefs diredlions, 
yet ftill their difinclination to virtue would be the 
£une, and produce the fame ill eftedts ; and, confe- 
quently, were the laws of the Gofpel ever fo much 
enlarged, the fame difficulties would remain, as 
long as the fame perverfenefs of will continues. 
among men: from thefe*conliderations, I fay, it 
does appear, that the Grofpel is not to be ch^uged 
with the doubts and difputes which often arife upon, 
the laws and precepts delivered in it, the GtoQkI. 
having all the perfection requiiite in a law deiigned 
for the government and inftrudlion of rational crea^ 
tures ; but we muft look out elfewhere to find the 
caufe that may give us a fati^fadlory account why. 
men fo often and fo widely differ upon the plaineft 
points of duty, and whence the difficulties and fcru-p 
pies grow, which perplex even the cleareft precepts 
of Chriftian morality. 

The text, if carefully attended to, will difcover to 
us the caufe to which this evil owes its growth and 
increafe; and the parable which our Saviour put 
forth, inftead of a direft anfwer to the Lawyer*s 
queftion, will teach us where to feek and find the 
remedy. 
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Interpreters are not agreed in the meaning of the 
former part of the text^ Buf he, willing tojuftify hm^ 
Jeify/aidi for it does not appear what occafion he had 
for any juftification of himfelf : no accufation had 
been brought againft him; nobody had charged him 
with any neglect or contempt of the ]aw: fo far other* 
wife^ that our Lord had commended his wife anfwer, 
and promifed him life, if he obeyed the terms which 
he himfelf had propofed : jind he/aid unto him^ Thou 
haft of^wered right \ This do, and thoujhalt live: upon 
which immediately follow the words of the text. But 
he, willing tojuftify himfelf ^ /aid unto Jefus, And who is 
my neighbour? Beiides, it does not prefently appear 
how any juftification of himfelf could arife out of this 
queftion, or any anfwer that might be given to it. 
What fault did he mean to excufe by aiking. Who 
is my neighbour ? or, how did his virtue or inno* 
ceace depend upon the anfwer that fhould be re- 
turned to this inquiry? Thefe difficulties, I fay, have 
led interpreters into different fentiments: but, with- 
out examining their opinions, I fhall propofe to you 
one that feems to be the true, becaufe the moft eafy 
and natural expofition of the place. 

This Lawyer came to our Lord, and, tempting him, 
fiud. What fhall I do to inherit eternal life? Our Lord 
returns him to the law for an anfwer to his queftion, 
faying. What readeft thou? He readily anfwered, 
that in the law he found that he was to love th^ Lord 
his God with all his mighty and his neighbour as him-- 
felf. This account our Saviour approves, and fays 
unto him, Thou haft arfwered right \ and adds, that, if 
he would praAife the law as well as he feemed to un- 
derhand it, he was in no danger : This do, and thou 

i>3 
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Jhalt live. But in this part, relating to praAicCj the 
Lawyer well knew how this precept in particular^ cif 
loving our neighbours, had been loaded with ex- 
ceptions and limitations by the Jewiih dodlors^ and 
that he had never efteemed any body to be his 
neighbour who was not of the fame blood, and who 
did not profefs the fame religion with himfelf ; for 
which reafon he hated many, who, according to the 
letter, were his neighbours, as the Samaritans were, 
who dwelt very near, but were the averlion of every 
Jew, being efteemed as the corrupters of the faith 
and true religion. Since therefore life eternal de- 
pended upon his obedience to the law, as he had 
heard from our Saviour ; and lince whether his obe- 
dience were fuch as it ought to be depended wholly 
upon the Jewifh interpretation of the law, and could 
no otherwife be maintained than by excluding from 
the rights and privileges of neighbourhood all who 
were not of the ftock and faith of Ifrael ; in order 
therefore to his own juftification he very properly 
puts the queftion to our Lord, And who is my neigh-- 
hour? for as this queftion fliould be refolved, he 
would be found either to have fulfilled or tranfgrcf- 
. fed the commandment. Had our Lord determined 
in favour of the Jewifh interpretation, and told him 
that thofe only were his neighbours who were of the 
fame ftock and family, and who worfhipped God in 
the fame manner that he did, the Lawyer had been 
juftified in his pradlice, and his obedience might 
have deferved commendation, as well as his prudent 
anfwer out of the law had done before : but, when 
our Saviour had forced him into a confeffion that 
even the Samaritan was his neighbour^ he ftood con*. 
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demned by his own fcntence, and by the example of 
the Samaritan which he had approved, and was fent 
away with this jfhort but full reproof and admo- 
nition ; GOf and do thou lihewife. 

The words thus expounded fhew us upon what 
motives men aft, and what it is that prejudices their 
minds in the interpretation of God's law : they are 
witting iojuftify thenifelves ; and therefore employ all 
their force and (kill to make the command coun- 
tenance their pra<5lice, and to fpeak fuch language 
Only as may be confident with their inclinations. 
When our adlions are fuch as the law enjoins, when 
we do what is commanded, and forbear what is for- 
bidden, then is our obedience perfcA. This is fo 
plain a defcription of obedience, with refpedt to the 
law which is to be obeyed, that it cannot be dif- 
puted. A truly virtuous man endeavours to bend all 
his paffions and inclinations towards the command, 
and to make them entirely fubmiffive to it. The 
man who loves not his duty is often uneafy and reft- 
lefs under the pain of felf-condemnation; and, know- 
ing that all would be well, did but his actions and 
the law agree, he labours to bend the law towards 
his inclinations, that it may juftify him in all his do* 
ings, and yield him the pleafure and fatisfadlion of 
thinking himfelf righteous. 

It is no great wonder, when men are fo deeply 
engaged in any error either of pradlice or doArine, 
that they Ihould labour to reconcile themfelves a$ 
£ir as poilible with the commands and injun6lions 
of God's law ; for, as great as the pleafure of fin is, 
as large as the profit of iniquity often is, they can- 
not of themfelves fuflain the fpirit of a man againfl 
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the girds and lafhes of a guilty confcience. Whilft 
the pleafure is new and in its full vigour ; whilft the 
gain is counting over and treafuring up^ the mind^ 
perhaps, loft in the prefent enjoyment, may want no 
other comfort : but the pleafures of vice have their 
intermiflion, and are fucceeded by cold damps, 
which feize the fpirits. The gains of iniquity are 
not always pouring themfelves in : when the ill- 
gotten wealth is bagged up, there will be fpare time 
more than enough for a man to aik himfelf how he 
got thefe mighty riches. In thefe feafons of reflec- 
tion, in thefe intervals of thought and reafon^ the 
foul wants other comforts than fuch as can arife 
from pleafures that are paft, or from treafures that 
are hidden in the earth. A man can never long 
like a bargain which he really thinks he fhall fufier 
for hereafter ; and therefore, to quiet and eafe him- 
felf, he frames many devices how to efcape the pu- 
nilhment he dreads : being eafy to be perfuaded, he 
foon convinces himfelf, that the laws of God have 
been too rigoroufly expounded, and preffed too 
far; that, in truth, he has not offended againft the 
law of God, but only againft the cruel law of the in- 
terpreters, whofe pleafure it is to lay heavy burdens 
upon other Ihoulders, which themfelves care not to 
touch with one of their fingers. By thefe means the 
cafy cafuift comes to fuch a temper with himfelf, 
that he can at once enjoy and juftify his iniquity. 

When the young man in the Gofpel came to our 

Lord, inquiring upon what terms he might inherit 

eternal life; our Lord fet the commands before 

him : Do not commit adultery : Do not kill: Do not 

fieal : Do not bear falfe witnefs : Honour thy father 
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and ihf mother. Thus far all was well : thefe terms 
he wiUiDgly accepted ; for he had been virtuoofly 
bred, and had obferved thefe things from his youth ; 
and, having no guilt to juilify, he had no exceptions 
to make to the commandments. Our Lord, delight- 
ed with his towardly difpolition, would have led hinoL 
on to greater perfection : Yet lackeft thouy fays he, one 
thing: Sell all that thou haft^ and dijtrihute unto the 
fooTy and thoujhalt have treafure in heaven \ and come 
and follow me. The young man, who had not comr 
mitted adultery, nor been guilty of theft, or difobedU 
ence to his parent, and therefore had no fault to find 
with the former laws, had, it feems, a great eftate, 
and therefore could by no means digeft this; InU 
was exceeding for row ful^ for he was very rich: forrow- 
ful, not becaufe he was rich, for then he might eaiily 
have complied, and eafed his forrow; but forrowful 
to find any thing in the Gofpel inconiiftent with his 
riches. How gladly would he have liftened to any 
foftenings of this precept ! How would he have ador« 
ed a teacher who would have made him a confid- 
ent title to heaven and his eftate ! In this inftance 
you fee the difpofition which makes men ftrive with 
the law of God, and labour to render it of a piece 
with their own afiediions : in others we will fhew 
you the pradtice. 

The Jews had a law, commanding that they 
ihould honour their father and their mother; which 
impUed an obligation upon children to fupport 
and maintain their indigent parents ; a precept 
in itfelf fo juft and reafonable, that it is one of 
the prime laws of nature : but the Jews, who were 
hard-hearted to their own fiefh and blood, were un- 
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cafy under this burden ; and yet the law was plain : 
and they could not be fatisfied till they had made 
the law comply; and therefore they fet up tradition 
againft the exprefs law, and found a way to dif!blve 
the uneafy obligations : for thus they taught, as our 
Saviour juftly reproves them; If a man Jhall fay to 
his father or mother ^ It is a gift by whatfoever thou 
might efl he profited by me^ he fhall be free : and ye 
finffer him no more to do aught for his father or mother^ 
making the word of God of none effe3 through ywr 
tradition. The law was to be fupplanted, you fee, 
to juftify the open breach and violation of it. 

But, to come nearer our own times, and to ftiH 
plainer inftances : you know in how many places the 
Scripture exprefsly forbids us to pay any worlhip or 
fervice to any creature ; but that we fhould worlhip 
and ferve the Lord, and him only. In this refpeft 
God has declared himfelf to be a jealous €rod, and 
that he will not give his honour to another. Of the 
Ten Commandments, two are fpent in fecuring this 
fundamental point of true religion ; and the Gofpcl 
has, not only in many, but in all its parts, confirmed 
this great article. Notwithftanding all this care, it 
is well known, that no point of dodVrine or pradlicc 
has been more controverted, even among Chriftians, 
than this very article. Were the cafe lefs notorious 
than it is, you would fay, perhaps. How is this pof- 
fible ? How could it enter into any man's head fo 
to mifunderftand the Scriptures ? What could lead 
to fuch interpretations ? That they are fo inter- 
preted, is very plain ; and the account that may be 
given why they are fo, is as plain alfo. It was not 
mifunderftanding or mifinterpreting the Scriptures 
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that led to the corruptions in praAice : but the cor« 
rupt pra6lices firft got pofleffion ; and men, willing 
to jufiijfy themfelveSj coined new interpretations of 
Scripture to fupport their new praAices : and how 
violent the inclination to juftify themfelves is may 
be eafily underfiood, when we fee it beat down fuch 
exprefs, fuch plain, fuch often- repeated injunctions 
of the word of God. There is not, I believe, one 
man, whether Chriftian, Jew, or Pagan, who has 
ever heard or read the Gofpel, but thinks that all 
image worfhip, all creature worfhip, is abfolutely 
forbidden in it, thofe only excepted who are involved 
in the pratftice. Could the Jews give themfelves 
leave to reproach the Grofpel with fuch dodlrines as 
ibme Chriftians pretend to maintain out of it, they 
would defire no better arguments for their rejecting 
it ; nor could they, indeed, have better. To ferve 
and to worlhip God in prayer, and praife, and hum- 
ble adoration, are things hard to be underftood to 
none but fcholars : in themfelves they are plain ; 
but the notions have been fo refined, in order to 
juftify modern corruptions, that they are become in- 
tricate. The command is plain, that God only is to 
be worshipped : how then muft room be made for 
worshipping any other ? In order to this, worlhip is 
to be fplit into many kinds, and one moft religioufly 
preferved to God, in controverfy at leaft, that the 
others may the more freely be imparted to the crea- 
ture. To this eagernefs of juftifying a corrupt 
practice, we owe the many curious diftindlions that 
• have been invented to darken and confound the 
cleareft truths of the Gofpel. 
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PART II. 



X HERE is nothing more complained of, and yet 
nothing more commonly pradlifed, among all par- 
ties^ than the perverting the holy Scriptures to fup- 
port and maintain the opinions and do<5lrines which 
are the diftinguifhing marks and characSlers of difie^ 
rent communions. This holds true of all fedhj in 
proportion as they have departed from the genuine 
dodlrines and pradlices of Chriftianity : for all ft&s 
equally labour to maintain their tenets, and more or 
lefs pervert the Scripture, as they have more or lefc 
gone aftray from it. 

The lame difpolition is perpetually fhewing itfdf 
in private life. There are not fo many felf-con- 
demned linnersin the world as is generally thought; 
for it is much if he who has long continued in any 
fin has not found out fome excufe or fome juftifica- 
tion for his vice. A man, who has nothing to judge 
by but reafon and Scripture, would wonder how the 
Scripture was ever made a party to fuch a defence 2 
but thofe who are friends to any vice have fome- 
thing elfe that guides their judgment, felf-love and 
intereft; which are fuch candid interpreters^ that no 
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vice need fear being tried by the Scriptures^ fo long 
as they fit as judges. 

From what caufe it arifes, that men thus deal 
with the Scripture and their own reafon, has be^i 
already obferved : let us now confider how we nui^. 
beft fecure ourfelves againft this great abufe. 

The words of the text do not diredlly lead to this 
inquiry^ nor will they afford much light in it : but 
if we look a little forward, and obferve by what 
means our Lord brought this difputer to do juftice 
to the law of Grod^ and to own even the Samaritan 
to be the Jew's neighbour^ which was a point con- 
ftantly determined otherwife by the Jewiih do^Slors^ 
it will teach us how men are to be dealt with^ by 
what art they may be led into the confeffion of 
truths and forced to give up the excufes and pre-^ 
tences under which they have long fheltered them4>' 
(elves and their iniquity. 

Since therefore what is farther to be faid in thia 

argument muft arife from our Lord's anfwer to this 

queftion put to him in the text, it will be expedient^ 

in the firft place, to fet our Lord's anfwer before 

you in a true light, which has been obfcured by un-' 

neceflary difficulties raifed by interpreters. In an-^ 

fwer to the Lawyer's quefiiion, And who is my neighs 

bourf our Lord puts a cafe to him for his own 

judgment: A certain man, travelling from Jerufalem 

to Jericho, fell among thieves, lofk all he had, was 

ftripped naked, was wounded, and left for dead : a 

Friefi: pafifed him by in this condition unregarded ; 

a Levite did likewife : but a Samaritan, happening 

to travel that road, had compaffion on him; drefTed 

his woimds^ fet hiqx on his own beafi:, and left him 
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jn good hands^ eng^ing himfelf to anfwer whateref 
fhould be expended in the care or cure of him^ 
Upon this cafe our Lord afks this queftion : Which 
now of thefe three thinkeft thou was neighbour to him 
timt fell among the thieves? And he f aid ^ He thatjhew-^ 
ed mercy on him. Then faid Jefus unto him, Go thou, 
and do likeivife. Great pains have been taken by 
fbme fo to adjuft this cafe, that it might yield a pro- 
per anfwer to the Lawyer's queftion. He afked, IVh^ 
is my neighbour? that is. Whom am I obliged to 
love as myfelf ? So that our Lord ought to have de- 
termined the extent and right of neighbourhood^ 
and from thence deduced the obligations of love 
and ailiftance : whereas the cafe fuppofes the love 
and ailiftance, and from thence infers the relation 
of neighbourhood. The Prieft and the Levite were 
not neighbours, becaufe they did not aftift the 
wounded man : the Samaritan was his neighbour, 
becaufe he ihewed kindnefs to him. And if this be 
fo, that no man is our neighbour till we have cither 
ihewed or received kindnefs from him, we cannot 
then, from the right of neighbourhood, infer the 
obligations of love ; but muft determine, from the 
mutual exercife of love, the notion and extent of 
neighbourhood : and, if this be the cafe, no man 
can offend againft the law of loving his neighbour ; 
for, if none are our neighbours but thofe whom we 
love, then every man certainly loves his neighbours. 
But if we confider the cafe fairly, and view it in 
* its due light, this fuppofed difficulty will vaniih. 
The queftion was alked by the Lawyer out of a de- 
fire to juftify himfelf: he had learned to call no man 
neighbour who was not of the fame ftock and relU 
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gion with himfelf : Samaritans he expreCily hated^ 
and juftified his hatred^ becaufe they were defertera 
frotn the true worfhip^ and defpifers of the temple 
which was in Jerulalem. This great error our Lord 
was to wreft from him, which was not to be done by 
batiling his prejudices, and arguing upon the true 
fenfe and meaning of the law: the Lawyer^ not unac^ 
euftomed to fuch exercife, would have held up the 
difpute, and flood refolute againft any fuch convic-^ 
tions : our SaviOut therefore puts htm a cafe^ and 
fUtes it fo, that his prejudices were all fhut out, and 
could have no influence in the determination: a 
Jew therefore is put into the place of diftrefs : A 
certain man went down from Jerufalem to Jericho^ and 
fell atribng thieves. Here could be no exception 
taken ag^nft the perfon. Had the Samaritan been 
placed in the fame cafe, and his calamities painted ia 
the nfioft moving colours, he would have found no 
pity from the Jew, who would have excepted to his 
Religion, and thought himfelf very much in the 
ftght to have been an enemy to the enemy of God t 
but wheh one of his nation was reprefented in mi- 
fery, h^ (aw feafon in every thing that was done for 
his relief. A Fried and a Levite are faid to pais by 
ismd neglect him: thefe perfons ftood in all thole re- 
lations to the diftrefled, which the Lawyer owned to 
be the juft bonds and ties of neighbourhood : they 
were of his kindred^ and they met at the fame altar 
to worfhip the fame God : he could not therefore 
but condemn their want of bowels to their brother. 
A Samaritan is reprefented as palling by, and Ihew* 
ing the greateft tendernefs and compadion to the 
'poor Jew : this could not but be approved : even 
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the prejudice of the Lawyer carried him in th^fe cir- 
cumftances to a right judgment ; for^ knowing how 
inveterately the Jew hated the Samaritan, he could 
not but the more admire and approve the Sama- 
ritan's kindnefs to the Jew. Upon this cafe our 
Lord puts him to determine which was neighbour to 
the man in diftrefs ; or, which is the fame thing, 
which of the three adted mofl agreeably to the law 
ef God, commanding tliat we ihould love our neigh- 
tour as ourftlf: the Lawyer anfwers, He thatjhewei 
mercy I confefling that the Samaritan had fulfilled 
- the law ; which was condemning the Jewiih expo&- 
tion, and his own prejudices: for if a Jew was. 
rightly forbidden to ihew kindnefs to a Samaritan, 
becaufe of the difference in religion between them, 
the fame reafon made it unlawful for a Samaritan to 
affift a Jew. Our Saviour approves his judgment, 
and bids him only apply it to himfelf, Go thou^ and 
do Ukewife ; that is, iince you commend the Sama- 
ritan for aAing like a neighbour to the Jew, do you 
learn to a(5l like a neighbour to the Samaritan : for 
this is the true force of the word Ukewife. For a 
Jew to be kind to a Jew only, is not to do like the 
good Samaritan, who was kind not to a Samaritan 
only, but to a Jew alfo. And thus you fee the cafe 
led to a full determination of the queftion propofed, 
and ihewed that no rcftridtions were to be laid upon 
the law of God ; that even thofe whom he account* 
cd as his worft enemies, the very Samaritans, were 
entitled to the benefit of it, and ought to be treated 
with the love and kindnefs which is due to our 
neighbours. 
From our Lord's condudl in this cafe^ we may 
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learn how to apply to the pailions and prejudices of 
mankind, and by what art truth is beil and moft 
'fuccefsfully introduced, where error has been long 
in poileilion. Were it a defe6l in our reafon and 
underfhmding that made us difagree, and judge and 
a£t differently, in cafes where we have one and the 
lame rule to go by, no human application could 
reach the diflemper ; fince it is not in our power to 
enlarge the faculties which are bounded by God and 
nature. But our reafon and our underflanding are 
not in fiault ; they want only to be fet free, and to 
be delivered from the bondage of paflion and pre-» 
judice, to judge rightly in cafes of morality and na-* 
tural juftice. If you look into the world, you will 
fee men as much diftinguiihed by their vices, as by 
the features of their faces. Few men have many 
reigning vices at once : covetoufnefs, well planted 
in the mind, will ftarve out all other paifions; 
it will fuffer hardly any other vice to live by it* 
The fame may be obferved of luxury and intempe- 
rance, and of lewdnefs, and of ambition : where 
any of them flouriHi, they take up the whole man : 
other vices are admitted only accidentally, and at 
fpare hours, or as they may be fubfervient to the 
main inclination. I obferve this, becaufe, upon exa* 
mination, you will find that men's reafon and judg« 
ment fail in the very fame proportion that vice and 
pafiion prevail. 

Did men judge perverfely in all cafes alike, we 
fhould not eaiily aflign any other caufc but want of 
judgment and reafon ; iince nothing lefs would ac-> 
count for the total abfence and defedl of it : but 
when we find men to have reafon in moil cafes, and 
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to be dark only in fome few ; when we fee them ex- 
erciiing their minds freely and impartially^ generally 
fpeaking, but in fome few inftances obftinately bent 
to hug and to maintain a lie ; it puts us to a necef* 
fary inquiry to fearch out fome other caufe, that nia^ 
anfwer this odd appearance^ and account for a man'i 
want of reafon and judgment in one or two inftanceSi 
who a6ls and judges as reafonably as his neighboon 
in all others. N6w, if from the experience of hu- 
man life you find that a man*s reafon and his virtue 
forfake him in the fame inftadces ; that he judges 
pervcrfely in the fame cafes in which he a6ks pcr- 
verfely, and remarkably fo in them only i this will 
teach you what it is that mifguides, or^ rather^ en- 
flaves the mind, and by what methods the freedom 
«nd liberty of reafon may be reflored. If the co« 
retous man rightly condemns all Tice> and penrerfelj 
defends his own : if the voluptuous man abhors co-* 
vetoufnefs, fraud, and deceit, whilft he looks on hi9 
own pleafures as innocent and harmlefs, and can de- 
voutly blefs himfelf that he is no extortioner, that 
he does not devour the widow*s houfe^ and yet 
thinks himfelf under no great condemnation for fc*- 
ducing the widow's daughter^ which is her richeft 
treafure : if the ambitious man equally and jufUv 
condemns both, and yet fees no harm^ no reafbp to 
be difpleafed with himfelf', for all the wild havoc 
which his ambition makes in the world t if thefc 
things, I fay, are fo, and that they are fo daily ex- 
perience witnefleth, it is evident what bias influ^ 
cnces the judgment of men, when they obftinately 
maintain and defend the caufe of error or of vicc> 
It is fel/thsLt always lies at the bottQm : it is not fo 
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Thuch the vice^ as felf^ that is to be defended ; and 
if you can but feparate felf from the vice, the vice 
will foon fall under the common fentence of rea- 
fon, and be left to be condenmed with its fellows. 

By this honeft, this holy art, our Liord convinced 
the Lawyer who put the queftion of the text to him. 
He aiked the queftion, intending that none ihould 
be admitted into the number of his neighbours who 
Were not nearly allied to him; of the fame nation dt 
leaft. Our Saviour ftates a cafe to him, and puts 
it fo, that his prejudices were all thrown out and 
filenced. The confequence was, that he who wanted 
to exclude almoft all mankind from a right to his 
good offices, in a few minutes owns even the Sama- 
ritan^ his moft bated enemy, to be the Jew's neigh- 
bour; and, by owning and accepting the Samaritan's 
good offices done to the Jew under the relation of a 
neighbour, he confefTed the Samaritan's right, in 
that relation^ to expedl and receive the good office> 
of the Jew. 

By the fame method the prophet Nathan made 
David, in the very height of fin and extravagance, 
give fentence upon himfelf and his iniquity. The 
wretched King had taken the wife of Uriah to his 
bed, and had flain the huiband by the fword of 
the children of Ammon. When he received the 
meflage of Uriah's death, which ought to have filled 
him with horror and confufion, he fent this comfort 
to the Captain of the hoft, which, no doubt, his 
£alfe heart had firft adminiftered to himfelf; Lei not 
this thing diffleafe thee^for the fword devoureth one as 
ioell as another;, and fo fatisfied he was with his rea* 
foning upon this accident of war, as he was willing 
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to efteem it, that he foon fent for the unforttinatc 
brave man's widow, and ihe became his wife. In 
this ftatc of fecurity and enjoyment the prophet Na- 
than comes to him : had he openly taxed him with 
the murder, perhaps the King had juftified himfelfi 
and faid to the Prophet, as he did to his CaptauOi 
The fword devour eth one as well as another ; or per- 
haps the Prophet had been rebuked for his faucy 
intrufion, and been forced to fly the prefence of the 
angry King : but the Prophet came with a com- 
plaint to the King of a great oppreffion^ which a 
very rich man had been guilty of towards a very 
poor one. David was ready to hear and redreit 
fuch wrong; for this cafe ftirred no prejudices; him- 
felf feemed unconcerned in it. The Prophet's cafe 
was this : A rich man had a friend come to vifit 
him ; and for his entertainment he fent and killed a 
poor neighbour's folitary ewe lamb, which had been 
bred tame among his children, and w^s a great fond- 
ling, though be had large flocks of his own^ and 
many herds, which would have yielded him any en- 
tertainment for his friend; but he fpared his own 
numerous flocks, and robbed his poor neighbour of 
his one lamb, to feaft his friend. The cafe was hard 
in itfelf, and the Prophet had reprefented it with all 
the moving and tender circumftances that ccHild bo 
thought on. David, fired at fuch flagrant in^uftico 
and oppreflion, fwore. As the Lord Uveth, the man 
that hath done this th'mg Jliall furely die. When the 
King had palled fentence, then the Prophet opened 
the frcUct, and faid. Thou art the man* the ewe lamb 
was the wife ofUriah, whom thou haft taken front 
her hufband, though thou hadft wives ^xA cancu«^ 
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DCS in abundance : thou haft not only robbed the 
or man of his one ewe lamb, but thou haft added 
Lirder to thine oppreffion ; thou haft killed the 
or man alfo; thou haft flain Uriah with the fword 
the children of Ammon. The King, upon this 
large, had no retreat left to his juftification : he 
at had declared the man fhould die who had killed 
5 poor neighbour's lamb, could not juftify himfelf 
10 had killed his poor neighbour, that he might 
e more ealily enjoy his wife ; and therefore he 
\d nothing left but this plain confeiiion^ / have 
ned againft the Lord. 

Thus our Saviour alfo, under the parable of an 
lufebolder and his vineyard, made the Jews bear 
itnefs to the juftice of God, in rejedling their na- 
>n from being his people. When he had repre- 
Dted how ill the huft)andmen treated the Lord of 
c vineyard ; how they abufed his fervants and de- 
x>yed his Son ; even the Jews could give rightequs 
Qtence in their own cafe, veiled under thefe ii- 
upes, and adjudge the wicked huft)andmen to de- 
ruAion, and the vineyard to be let to better te- 
ints. 

It is no hard matter to get truth out of men, if 
lu can once get beyond their prejudice, and fepa- 
tc the truth from all perfonal views and interefts ; 
r reafon is fufficient)y clear, where it is not clp.ud- 
[ and obfcured by paffion and affedlion. The hea- 
en moralifts feem to be fenfible of this, when they 
othe the moft beneficial inftru6lions in the drefs of 
ble : the only reafon of which is, that no man is 
•ncerned in the fuccefs of a fable, and therefore 
U judge impartially; which, if the inftrudlion 

*B3 
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were brought home to him, and applied to his own 
cafe, he would not perhaps do. A paffionate man 
will be reftrained from his revenge by no prudential 
confiderations ; he defpifes them all; they arc all 
the leflbns of cowardice, and the tokens of a mean 
fpirit : and yet he never reads the fable of an horfc, 
who, to revenge himfelf, called in a man's afSftancc, 
and taught him how to mount, from which time he 
loft all liberty, and has been a flave ever fince, but 
he laughs at the horfe*s folly, and his impotent dc- 
iire of revenge. 

The confequences from what has been (aid are 
plain, and I fhall but juft touch them. 

Firft, It is evident that the true art of convinc- 
ing any man of his error is to throw him as much as 
poffible out of the cafe ; for, the lefs a man is con- 
cerned himfelf, the better he judges. You are not 
to ftir and fret his prejudices, but to decline them ; 
not to reproach him with the error you condemn, 
but to place the error at a fufficient diftance from 
him, that he may have a true light to view it in. 

Secondly, In private life, it is plain from hence, 
that innocence is the only true prefervative of reafon 
and judgment : guilt will difpofe you to feek ex- 
cufes and fubterfuges, and miflead you in your opi- 
nion of yourfelf and your duty. When once you 
find yourfelf labouring to juftify your actions, and 
fearching for expolitions that may fuit your incli- 
nations, from that moment you may date your lofs 
of freedom. 

Thirdly, If you find yourfelf involved in the cafe 
you are to judge of, inftead of feeking for new rea- 
fons and arguments to form your opinion by^you had 
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much better look back> and refleft what fenfe you 
had of this matter before the caufe was your own ; 
for it is ten to one but that judgment was mucK 
more free and impartial than any you will make now: 
or coniider^ if the cafe admits it, what is the fenfe 
of the fober and virtuous part of the world ; you 
may more fafely truft them than yourfelf, where 
your paflions are concerned : at leaft fuppofe your 
enemy in the fame circumftances with yourfelf^ and 
doing what you find yourfelf inclined to do, and 
confider what judgment you fhould make of him, 
and fo judge of yourfelf: by thefe means perhaps 
we may preferve ourfelves from the fatal influences 
which vice and pafiion have over the reafon and un- 
flerfbinding of mankind. 
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Romans xIv. i6. 
Let not then your good be eviljpoken of. 

An dcfcribing the condition of our Chriftian war- 
fare, St. Peter tells us, If, when ye do well, andjuffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God: 
to this, fays he, you are called by the example of 
Chrift, who fufFered reproaches willingly, and, when 
he was reviled, reviled tiot again. This is a duty, in 
which one would think there ihould be no danger 
of any man's overa£ling his part. Reproach and 
contempt arc not fuch defirable riches, that we need 
be warned againft their temptations, or cautioned 
left we too earneftly purfue after them. We are apt 
enough to ihrink at the approach of calumny, and 
to invent plaufible excufes for the negledl of a duty, 
which performed would expofe us to envy or ill- 
will. What then means the Apoftle by this exhor- 
tation, Let not your good he evil fpoken of? Are we 
called by Chrift to fufFer revilings and reproaches ? 
and, are we called by his Apoftle to fly from them 
and avoid them ? Our Saviour feems to fpeak other 
language to us in his fermon on the mount : Bkjfed 
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are ye when men Jhall revile you and perfectite you : 
and, if it be our happinefs to be reviled, how is it 
our duty to take care not to be evil fpoken of for 
our good ? 

But fuppofe, however, that it is no way incon- 
fiftent with our Chriftian duty to avoid the ca- 
lumny and reproach of the world ; yet flill is it in 
our power to flop the mouth of malice and wicked- 
nefs ? When we do our duty, can we help it if 
others will fpeak evil of our good ? Why arc not 
they rather exhorted not to fpeak evil of our good, 
than we not to let our good be evil fpoken of ? It 
is not in our power to govern other people's tongues : 
is it not enough therefore that the thing we do is 
good, but muft it likewife lie upon us to fecure our 
good from the attempts of malice and envy ? Is it 
not fuf&cient that we fuffer patiently under the ma- 
lice of wickednefs, but muft we partake in the guilt 
of it too ; and (hall it be imputed to us as a crime^ 
that we let our good be evil fpoken of ? 

Such reafonings as thefe perhaps the text may 
fuggeft at firft hearing ; but, when maturely conii- 
dered, it will afford excellent inftrudlion for our 
conduct: in the purfuit of thofe things which are in 
themfelves truly good and praifeworthy : it will 
teach us not only how to be good in ourfelves, but 
likewife how to be ufeful in the world, by excrcifing 
a truly Chriliian prudence and addrefs in promoting 
the intereft of virtue and religion. 

To court opprellion and perfecution, to invite 
the world to mifufe us for the fake of our profeflion, 
is far from being a duty to which the Gofpel has 
called us. It is neitlier for the interefl of our reli- 
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^bn^ nor the glory of our Mafter, that wc fhould 
voluntarily expofe either ourfelves or our dodlrine 

the hatred and contempt of the world : in both 
:afes our Saviour has given other directions ; Give 
tot J lays he, that which is holy unto the dogs ; neither 
:qft ye your pearls before Jwine^ lejl they trample them 
under their feety and turn again and rend youy Matt. 
irii. 6. And when he fent his difciples forth to 
preach, he exprefsly commanded them to beware of 
nen ; not only allowing, but requiring them to have 

1 regard to their own fafet}', and cautioufly to fhift 
:he dangers to which they were neceilarily to be 
^xpofed. 

This may fatisfy us of the lawfulnefs and expedi- 
ency of guarding againft the dangers that may at- 
:end the pra<5lice and profeffion of religion in an 
5vil world, and clear our way to the underf)^anding 
:hc extent and meaning of the Apoftle's advice, Let 
tot your good be evil fpoken of. 

The rule is general, and extends itfelf to all parts 
rf our Chriftian converfation : it ftands applied in- 
ieed by the Apoftle to a particular cafe, which was 
natter of controverfy in the church of Rome at the 
:ime this letter was written to them : but as the rule 
ioes not arife out of the particular circumftances of 
:hat cafe, there will be no neceflity of conlidering it 
/vith reference to the difpute which the Apoftle had 
n his view ; but we may deduce it from the gene- 
•al principles of Chriftian prudence and charity in 
yhich it is founded. And, that we may proceed 
:learly to the point we aim at, I fhall, 

Firft, Inquire what we are to underftand the 
\poftle to mean by our good. 
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Secondly, Endeavour to (hew that our good is of- 
ten expo fed to be evil fpoken of through our own 
indifcretion ; and, confequently, that it is often in 
our own power to prevent it : from whence. 

In the lad place, will appear the reafonablends 
of the duty enjoined us in the text. 
' Firft, We are to inquire what we are to under- 
ftand the Apoftle to mean by our good. And here 
we may meet with different opinions : fomc, by wr 
good, underftand our religion, which is indeed every 
Chriftian*s chief good; and according to this fcnfc of 
the words the Apoftle muft be underflood to exhort 
us to have a regard to the honour of the Gofpel in all 
our a6lions> to adminifler no occafion to the enemies 
of our religion either to deride or defpifc our holy 
calling. And thus the text amounts to an argu- 
ment, or exhortation, to move us to a limplicity of 
manners and an inofFenfive behaviour, for fear left 
we bring a reproach upon our profeffion. But the 
Apoftle feems to aim at fomething farther : his bu- 
finefs here is not to deter us from the pra<ftice of 
evil, but to direct: us in the ufe and pradlice of that 
which is good, that our virtue may be without 
offence, and fecured from calumny and reproach: 
and our good, mentioned in the text, is not the topic 
from which the Apoftle draws an argument or ex- 
hortation, but is the fubjeft matter concerning 
which he is giving directions. According to this 
interpretation of the words, the text may be thus 
paraphrafed : Be not content with merely doing 
that which is in itfelf good and commendable, but 
look forward to the confequences which are likely 
to attend it, and endeavour to prevent any mifchicf 
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that may grow out of it to yourfelf or others, that 
your good may be inofFenlive and irreproachable. 
In this fenfe it is that I propofe to conlider the text ; 
and (hall now proceed^ 

Secondly, To fhew, that our good is often expofed 
to be evil fpoken of through our own indifcretion ; 
and, confequently, that it is often in our own power 
to prevent it. 

There is no fuch thing as being truly good and 
virtuous till we are got to be above the temptations 
of the world, and free from the fervitude of court- 
ing its opinion : but then it is too common a mis- 
take for men to think, that to be above the tempta- 
tions of the world is the fame thing as to defpife the 
world and all that belong to it : and hence it is that 
virtue often contrails fuch a morofenefs, and be- 
comes fo untradlable, that it can be of no public uCe 
or benefit, but is confined to its own cell, the poor 
honeft heart that pofTefTes it. Nor is this the only 
inconvenience : the caufe of virtue itfelf often fuf- 
fers by the zeal and indifcretion of fuch miilaken 
votaries : they look with difdain upon all the pru« 
dent methods by which goodnefs may be advanced^ 
and ccnfure them as the efFeAs of worldly wifdom 
and cunning ; and) provided the thing they do be 
in itfelf juftifiable, they are above confidering the 
confequences that may attend it : nay, the greater 
the inconveniences are which threaten them, the 
more eagerly they embrace them, efteeming it to be 
the moft generous part of virtue to fufFer for that 
which is good. This fort of inflexible goodnefs 
naturally runs out into difdain and averiion, and 
makes men value themfelves more for hating a 
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knave than they would do for reforming him^ and 
to look upon it as an higher degree of virtue to re- 
proach men with their vices than it is to correA 
and amend them. 

What fuccefs muft attend this method of propo- 
gating virtue and religion may be foon known, by 
conlidering the temper and difpolition of mankind. 
To vex and exafperate men can ferve only to make 
them ftubborn in their vices and obftinate in their 
opinions ; and all that is got by it is to expofe tbe 
good you do to reproach, and to give the enetnies 
of religion occalion to blafpheme. Zeal is the no- 
bleft grace, when duly tempered with charity and 
prudence, and, whilft it continues under their influ- 
ence, it produces the nobleft fruit ; but, when it 
breaks loofe from thefe reftraints, it grows wild and 
extravagant, and becomes the grief of wife men, 
and the fport and laughter of fools. 

This is one way by which men expofe their good 

to be evil fpoken of. Tlieir miftake lies in not 

rightly diflinguifliing between a fervile compliance 

with the world, and a prudent behaviour towards it; 

and yet there is as much difference between them as 

between virtue and vice : one is the way which men 

who facrifice honour and confcience to their intereft 

make ufe of; the other is the method which wife 

and good men take to recommend the pradlicc of 

virtue and religion. And what a wide difference b 

this ? In the firft cafe, to comply with the world, 

you muft be like it, you muft conform yourfelf to 

it : in the other, you treat the world civilly, that it 

may the more eafily become like you ; that you 

may gain upon it, and inftil the principles of vir- 
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tue, which may be infufed by gentle degrees^ but 
cannot be obtruded by noife and violence. 

Thofe who are of too ftiff a virtue to court the 
vrorld into a compliance with that which 19 good^ 
may do well to confider how our Apoftle is to be 
juftified in the character he has given us of himfelf : 
Though I be free from all men^ yet have 1 made niyfelf 
fervani unto ally that I might gain the more. Unto th^ 
Jews I became as a Jew^ that I might gain the Jews ; 
to them that are under the law^ as under the laWy that 
I might gain them that are ufider the lat^ ; to them 
that are without law, qs without law, {being not 
without law to God, but under the law to Chrifi^ 
that 1 might gain them that are without law. To the 
weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak : 
I am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means fave fomCy i Cor. ix. 1 9, &c. Into what a 
variety of fhapes did he turn himfelf, to gain upon 
the afiedlions of men, that he might the more eafily 
gain admilHon for the Gofpel of Chrift ? Had he 
fidlen diredlly upon their infirmities and miftakes, 
he might have fired their minds, and flopped their 
ears to his inftrudlion. He knew that patience and 
gentle teaching would by degrees get the maftery 
of their errors, and lead them, without tumult or 
oppofition, to the acknowledgment of the truth ; 
that their prejudices would wear out ; and, as the 
light of the Grofpel began to dawn in their hearts, 
their affedlions would take a new turn of them- 
felves, which at prefent were not to be ilemmed. 
He ufed the art of a Ikilful pilot^ who choofes^ 
to coaft it along the Hiore when the tide runs too 
high in the channel, as knowing it to be not only 
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the fafeft^ but tlie fhorteft way to the point be 
makes. 

Yet thus to court the zSe Axons of men is by 
many thought below the dignity of religion : hot 
where does this indignity lie ? Ought not men to be 
made in love with virtue and religion ? Yes, yoo 
will fay : and how is that to be done ? Muft it not 
be by engaging their affedlions in the caufe of reli* 
gion ? Undoubtedly it muft. And is it then necef- 
fary to engage men's afiedtions in the caufe of reli- 
gion ? And is it yet an unworthy attempt to endea- 
vour to engage them ? How can thefe things be 
made to agree ? But, if it muft be allowed that it is 
neceliary to apply to men's affeAions in the caufe 
of virtue and religion, it will fhew the reafonablenels 
of the Apoftle's advice in the text, and the neceffity 
there is of having recourfe to Chriftian prudence 
and wifdom to diredl us in the practice even of that 
which is good : for all things have not the fame ap* 
pearance to all men ; nay, the fame objedt appears 
differently to the fame man, as it is expofed in dif- 
ferent lights ; which holds as true with refpeft to 
the eyes of the mind as of the body : and therefore 
it lies upon us to guard againft any ill impreffioos 
that may be made upon otiiers by the good we do. 
This care not to offend is the foundation of civi- 
lity and good-breeding in common life, and will 
likewife be produ6live of mutual love and conde^^ 
fcenfion in religion : it will teach us to be tender of 
each other's infirmities, and to avoid the occafions 
of giving offence, which men who have not this 
care upon their minds rather labour to feek and to 
improve. Let us but view the dilfcrence there will 
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be in one Chriftian grace, when attended with this 
care, and when not : let the grace be zeal, which is 
in itfelf, without doubt, an excellent gift ; but, 
where men have no regard how far they truft or of- 
fend others, how rafh and intemperate does it grow, 
in reproaching not only the vices, but the follies 
and weakneifes of mankind ; how eafily does it de- 
generate into cenforioufnefs, and tranfport men be- 
yond all bounds of charity and difcretion ! The 
confequence is, that it is immediately furrounded 
with enemies of its own raifing, and fufFers under 
the names of fury and uncharitablenefs. But, on 
the other fide, where it is found in company with 
prudence, and joined with a care not to offend, it is 
a gentle and heavenly flame, which warms without 
fcorching : it falls upon its right objecft, the honour 
of Grod, and the good of men, and confines itfelf to 
fuch methods only as may beft ferve to promote 
both : it will therefore never run into any inde- 
cencies of pafi[ion, which are unbecoming the caufc 
it maintains; nor will it provoke and exafperate 
thofe whom it labours to reform, as knowing what 
little benefit men can receive by being ill-treated. 
Thus will it fecure itfelf from being evil fpoken of, 
and appear with advantage in the eyes of all that 
behold it. But, farther. 

Some there are who have fo little regard to the 
fecuring their good from being evil fpoken of, that 
their zeal for good arifes even from envy and fl:rife. 
This fpirit is ftill in being ; and it is no uncommon 
thing for men to be fpitefully good, and to delight 
in the opportunities of exafperating others wha dif^ 
fcr from them : men often fall upon fubjedls for no. 

YOL. HI. F 
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dther reafon but becaufe they know how difiigree- 
able they are to fome of the company ; and, to jof- 
tify themfelves, they fay, that men ought not to be 
afhamed when they are in the right, or afraid of 
owning the truth ; which are two very good reafoot 
very fadly applied ; for men ought to be afhamed 
of making this ufe of truth, which is merely infult- 
ing the prejudices of mankind, and not corredting 
them. It is a very unnatural efieA of love for the 
truth, to labour to make others hate it; and yet 
what elfe can be expected from thefe meafures ? To 
make a reproach of the truth, and to upbraid men 
with it, is to place it in fuch a light before them, 
that it muft neceflarily appear to them a frightful 
objedl. It is certain that men are never to be conv- 
plimentcd at the expence of truth or religion ; oor 
can too hard a name be given to the mean fpirit 
that makes men always join in the opinion of their 
company ; nor are the opportunities, which conver* 
fation affords, of juftifying ourfelves and our opinions 
from the mifapprehenfions of others, to be negle di- 
ed. It is mightily for the advancement of peace 
and truth that men Ihould rightly underfl:and each 
other; and this is one of the befl: ends that is ferved 
by converfation ; and therefore there is the greater 
mifchief in perverting it, and ufing it as an oppor- 
tunity of revenging ourfelves : the confequence of 
it is very plain ; it makes men feldom care to con* 
Verfe with any but thofe of their own opinion ; 
which is the way to eftablifh error, and to propa- 
gate it for ever. There is a difference between 
beating a man with the truth, and endeavouring to 
convince him of it ; and between railing his paf-^ 
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fions to oppofe it^ and preparing them to receive it/ 
This is the true end of converfation^ though the 
other is too often the ufe of it ; and the mifchief is 
fufficiently gfeat, if We only confider what a ftub* 
bornnefs in opinion men contract by being fo unfea-* 
ibnably provoked. 

But there is ftill a farther mifchief : when men 
truly labour to promote truth, and recommend it to 
others, they always place it in its bed light, and 
take care to obviate the mifapprehenfions of thofe 
they deal with : but where they enter into a queftion 
merely for oppolition fake, or for the pleafure of ex- 
pofing fomebody elfe, they care not how little he 
underftands the truth, or how grofsly he miftakes ; 
for, the more violence and paffion he Ihews againft 
it, the greater the entertainment ; and therefore, in- 
ftead of obviating his doubts, (lumblingblocks are 
laid in his way, and the thing is painted induftri- 
oufly in fuch colours as are known to be mod ofFen- 
five to him : and what is the confequence ? He for 
ever takes his meafure of your opinion from this re- 
prefentation of it, and goes away perfuaded that you 
could not anfwer the objedlions, which you would 
not : you have your entertainment for the prefent, 
and he his error, it is probable, for ever. And is 
not this wilfully to expofe our good to be evil fpo- 
ken of, and, for the fake of an ill-natured diverfion, 
to lacrifice the intereft of truth and religion ? 

The lame efFedl is often feen to proceed from a 
mixture of zeal and ignorance : in this cafe men 
often judge it abfolutely neceffary to do or fay the 
things they approve, when they are before thofe who 
they know do not approve them : they look upon it 

p % 
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to be aflerting the truth ; and to do otherwife, in 
their opinion, is deferting it. This was fomething 
of the cafe which the Apoftle had before him when 
he wrote the words of the text. The queftion in, 
the church of Rome was, concerning the lawful or 
unlawful ufe of meats forbidden i|i the law of Mofes: 
thofe who held it lawful to ufe them were never 
more zealous of their liberty, or more certain to 
make ufe of it, than when they met at table with 
thofe of another opinion: this gave rife to many 
fcandals and offences. The Apoflle, who allowed 
the ufe of all meats indifferently, difapproved this 
perverfe uncharitable ufe of them ; and, among 
many other reafons, gave this as .one, Let not your 
good be evilffoken of. But to proceed : 

Sometimes men expofe their good to be evil fpo- 
ken of out of pure pride and haughtinefs of temper : 
this is the cafe when men have fuch a contempt for 
the world, as not to think it worth their while to 
guard againfl the mifapprehenfions of thofe about 
them. They reckon it below their dignity to render 
any account of what they do, and a mark of guilt to 
defcend fo low as to juflify their adlions. But fure- 
ly, if we eftimate the thing fairly, it is betraying 
of that which is good to reproach, and laying of 
llumblingblocks in the way of the blind. The 
very reafon why you defpife the world, and difdain 
to give any account to it of what you do, becaufe 
the world is weak and captious, and below a wife 
man's notice, is the reafon why you ought to endea- 
vour to fatisfy it. This rule of the Apoille's has ita 
rife from the weaknefs of men ; and the very end 
of it is to diredt us how to walk with refpedl to 
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thofc who are weak, and unable to judge of things 
fo perfedlly as we do. Do but read the firft verfe 
of the next chapter, in which the Apoftle fums up 
the advice he had given, and you will fee that the 
Apoftle lays his foundation in the known or fup« 
pofed weaknefs of men : We thetij fays he, that are 
Jlrong^ ought to hear the infirmities of the weahj and not 
tofleafe our/elves: and when he advifes us not to let 
our good be evil fpoken of, what elfe is it but to 
advife us to guard againft the weaknefs and mifap* 
prehenfions of men ? He knew furely that good 
could not be liable to be evil fpoken of, but by be* 
ing mifunderilood ; and therefore he can mean no- 
thing elfe, in this charge, but that we ihould con- 
defcend to the weaknefs of others, and keep our 
good out of the way of being mifunderftood by 
them. 

How much below a wife man you may think this 
cpndud, I cannot fay; but I am fure it is not below 
a good man, who will think nothing below him that 
tends to the Mnour and advancement of virtue; and 
nothing more does fo than to juflify virtue and 
goodneis in the eyes of the world. Things are ca- 
pable of very different conflru<5lions ; and all men 
cannot equally judge of the confequences and ten- 
dencies of opinions and anions ; and therefore it is 
a duty owing to yourfelf, your neighbour, and the 
truth, to fence your anions and principles againft 
the mi{apprehenfions of weak minds. Your own 
reputation, your neighbour's fatisfadlion, and the 
honour of truth, are equally concerned, and equally 
demand this juftice at your hands. 

^3 
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Nor is any man, how great foever he is, above 
rendering an account of himfelf to the world. It u 
not true magnanimity or greatnefs of foul that 
makes men averfe to it, but a narrow-fpirited info- 
lence and pride that pofTeiTes them, and teaches 
them to place their glory, not fo much in the wor« 
thinefs of their adlions, as in defpifing and con- 
temning every body elfe. A generous virtue is 
open and free, harbours no ill defigns, and therefore 
fears no difcovery ; and never appears more truly 
glorious than when it is moft truly underftood : it 
loves the light, becaufe its deeds are good ; and is 
always ready to render an account of itfelf, becaufe 
it can always render a good one. Were this opem 
nefs and plainnefs more pra<5lifed in the world, per^ 
haps it might prevent a great deal of that hatred 
and animoiity, which are founded in mutual jealou* 
lies and fnfpicions: I imagine this would be the 
confequence, becaufe I verily believe that few men 
intend half the mifchief that they are fufpedted 
of. 

There are other inftances to be given, in which 
men expofe their good to be evil fpoken of : when 
a man facrifices truth and honour to intereft, and 
bafely deferts the caufe which he approves, truth 
itfelf often fuffers, and others think there was but 
little in the profeffion, fince fo little appears in ac- 
tion : but in this, and the like cafes, men may be 
more properly (aid to expofe themfelves to be evil 
fpoken of than their good ; for the world is ge- 
nerally fo quick-lighted as to know that fuch 
treachery is to be charged, not upon the caufe, but 
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the man : thefe inftances therefore do not fo imme- 
diately belong to the prefent fubjeft. I proceed 
now to the laft particular, which is to fhew, 

Thirdly, That as it is often in our power to pre- 
vent our good from being evil fpoken of, fo in 
many cafes it is our duty. 

TTiis duty may, I think, be deduced from thefe 
principles ; the honour of God and of truth, the 
charity that is owing to our brethren, and the juftice 
that is due to ourfelves. 

The honour of God is chiefly confulted by re- 
conciling men's minds to the love of virtue and 
religion, by removing their prejudices, and gently 
drawing their afFedtions to the caufe of goodnefs : 
this is the moft fubflantial honour we can pay our 
Maker, to exalt his name among the people^ and teach 
every tongue to confefs his truth. It is certain men 
can never love the thing they fpeak evil of; and 
therefore the firfl: ftep to make men in love with 
virtue, is to remove out of their way all poflible of- 
fences, to do nothing, not even that which is good, 
out of contention, which is the way to elevate the 
paflSons, and deprefs the judgment, and blind men 
from feeing and acknowledging the truth. In all 
human a6lions the paiHons and afFedlions will have 
a (hare ; and therefore it is neceflary to court them 
by all fair means even in the caufe of virtue : and 
what honefter method can be taken, than to fecure 
our good from being evil fpoken of ? Good ought 
not to be evil fpoken of; and therefore ought not 
to be expofed to the hazard of it without neceflity. 
An indifcreet good man often does a great deal of 
mifchief in the world, and raifes an oppofition to 

F4 
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the good which he meant to recommend : our Sa- 
viour therefore, as a neceflary qualification for 
preaching the Gofpel, exhorts his difciples to be 
wife as ferpentSy and innocent as doves. Innocence is 
of abfolute neceffity in a preacher of righteoufnefs : 
fome degree of wifdom cannot well be fpared : the 
greater the degree is, the more eftedlually will it fc- 
cure his innocence, and recommend it to the imita- 
tion of the world. A great many men are judged* 
to want the innocence of the dove, when indeed 
they want nothing but fome of the wifdom of the 
ferpent ; and men are fufpedled of very evil deiignSi 
and black intentions, when indeed their hearts are 
free from malice, and their indifcretion is their only 
feult. This fhews, however, how neceflary it is, in 
order to promote the honour of God and religion, 
always to walk by this rule, and to take care that 
our good be not evil /poken of. 

It will appear likewife to be a part of that charity 
which is owing to our neighbour : we know how 
much his happinefs depends upon approving that 
which is good ; JVtthout holinefs no man Jhall Jet 
God: ought we not then to labour to recommend 
virtue and religion to his choice, to render it accept- 
able in his light, and by that means lead him to tafle 
the fruit of the tree of life ? And how is this to be 
done? Not by rendering our good odious and offen- 
five to him ; not by making it matter of reproach 
and fcandal to him; but by fetting it forth in its na- 
tive gentlenefs, without fcandal or offence ; that he 
may be afhamed of nothing, but that he did not 
fooner love and embrace it. Thus mull the falvatioa 
of mankind be fet forward y Ha tibi erunt artes : let 
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ignorance and fuperftition triumph in reproach, fup- 
ported by wilfulnefs and haughty pride; but let 
truth rejoice in meeknefs, and become all things to 
all men, that it may gain fome. But, farther. 

It is a piece of juftice that we owe to ourfelves 
and our own chara<fter, to render our good irre- 
proachable : when our good fufFers, we muft fufier 
with it, and partake in the reproaches that fall on it : 
and therefore it is prudence, with refpeA even to 
our own intereft and credit, to avoid giving offence 
as much as poflible. It is matter of doubt, whether 
it be juilifiable in the good we do to have regard to 
our own reputation : to make it the end of what we 
do is certainly bad ; for the applaufe of the world 
is not the end of religion : but a good man is capa- 
ble of doing fo much good by having a good repu- 
tation, that it is certainly his duty to confult his 
credit and character in what he does : for this rea^^- 
fon he ought to reftrain himfelf in thofe freedoms^ 
which in the judgment of the world are unbecoming 
his character, though in themfelves they be inno- 
cent and h^rmlefs. But furely there cannot be a 
more innocent way of afpiring to a reputation, than 
taking care that our good be not evil fpoken of; 
than in providing againft the miflakes and miiinter- 
pretations that others may make of what we do : 
and therefore this argument, in this cafe, may juftly 
be allowed its full weight. 

And thus you fee of what great moment it is to 
render our good unfufpe^ted and free from re- 
proach : it is the way to advance our own credit, to 
confult the good of our neighbour, and to promote 
the honour and glory of God. 
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This prudent behaviour ia not inconfiftent with 
a fteady and conftant adherence to the truth; for 
the truth is not to be deferted that it may not be 
evil fpoken of^ but it is to be praAifed without 
offence. 

In matters effential to religion there is no room 
for compliance ; and in matters of Chriftian liberty 
there is hardly any room for denying it : where nt 
are free^ the greatefk deference is to be paid to the 
t)pinions, nay^ even to the prejudices of others. 
This diftinAion is not of my own making ; but we 
have the exception and the rule from the fame 
hand ; for the Apoftle^ in the verfe after the text, 
adds. For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink* 
Take the whole of the Apoille*s admonition toge- 
ther, and you will eaiily perceive the meaning of 
thefe words. The difpute was about the lawfulnefs 
of meats :. / know^ fays the Apoftle, and am per-' 
Juaded by the lard JefuSy that there is nothing unclean 
of itfelf — but if thy brother be grieved with thy meaty 
now walkefl thou not charitably : that is, I allow it 
is lawful for you to eat; but yet, if you eat with the 
offence of your brother, you offend againfl charity. 
Let not then^ fays he, your good be evil fpoken of\ for 
the kingdom of God is not meat and drink. This being 
the cafe, forbear eating, when eating will give of- 
fence : for it is not neceffary to your Gofpel obedi- 
ence, or to the eftabliihing the kingdom of God, 
that you fhould eat ; for it is a matter of Chriflian 
liberty, and you may adl which way you pleafe. 
From which it is plain, that, in matters that are 
neceffary to the eftablifhing the kingdom of heaven, 
we are not at the fame liberty to pleafe and humour 
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men : for the reafon the ApofUe gives in this cafe^ 
why it ought to be done, is, that the kingdom of 
God confifted not in it ; which is by implication an 
exception to the rule, and amounts to faying, This 
advice which I give you, of forbearing things which 
arc offenfive, extends only to matters of Chriftian 
liberty ; for where the kingdom of God is concern- 
ed, you muft be content to follow Chriil, and us his 
Apofiks, thrmgh good report and evil report. 
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Numbers xxiii. lo. 

Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my Iqft end le 

like his. 

JLHERE is fomething very affedling in thefe 
words, and apt to engage us upon the firft hearing tp 
become parties to the good wiih contained in them. 
Whatever our prefent thoughts, views, and incli- 
nations are, yet when our eyes are called off from 
the profpedts of i^he world, and fixed upon^the laft 
point of life, and we ftand as it were beholding our- 
felves under the arreft of death, ttnd juft ready to 
expire^ we want no arguments to diredt our choice 
to what is beft for ourfelves. Thefe circumftance^ 
carry conviction with them; and how indifpofed 
fbever we are to live the life of the righteous, wc are 
willing to die his death, and that our laji end Jhould 
be like his. 

There is a comparifon implied in the words of 
the text, between the cafe of the wicked and the 
cafe of the righteous, which the mind readily fup- 
plies. The comparifon is ftated under fuch circum- 
ftances as throw out all prejudices and partialities. 
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and bring only the merits of the caufe on both fidd 
into judgment. You are called upon to behold 
the wicked and the righteous, both at the point of 
deaths and to fay which condition you would xrhoofe 
for youifelf : in this view^ the pleafures and alluce- 
ments of the worid on one lide, the fuppofed diffi- 
culties and hardfhips on the other, are equally kt 
aiide : virtue and vice are brought naked to the bar, 
clothed only in their own natural features, without 
colour or difguife ; and, being thus placed before 
you, your judgment is defired. We have, no ex- 
ceptions to take in behalf of virtue to any judge; 
let the moft corrupt give fentence, yet corruptioa 
Ihall not prevail ; but virtue fhall be juftified out oC 
the iinner's mouth, whilil he wifhes to die the desik 
of the right eons J and that his lajl end may he like his. 

It may feem perhaps, that we have but little con-^ 
fidence in the caufe of virtue under all other cir* 
cumftances and conditions of life, when we defer the 
judgmeql: to the laft moments, and bring the wicked 
and the righteous to the very doors of death, before 
we venture to aik your opinion upon their feveral 
conditions: it may be thought unfair too, fo to ftatc 
the cafe as to exclude all the pleafures and enjoy- 
ments on one fide, all the difficulties and difcourage- 
ments on the other, which are the very confidera- 
tions that are known to weigh moft with the gene- 
rality of mankind, and to leave nothing but the 
profpeA, whether certain or uncertain, of a future 
ftate, when every thing is removed out of the con- 
trary fcale, which might ferve, as in experience we 
find they do ferve at other times, to balance againft 
foch hopes and fears : it may be faid too^ that it is 
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no Tcrjr great commendation to virtue^ that men 
ihould prefer the hopes it offers to the fears of ini^- 
quity, when all contefk is over in other refpecfts^ and 
at a time when nothing is left but mere hope ard 
fear ; for who would not prefer the moft uncertain 
chance of being happy to the leaft degree of fear of 
being miferable, or even to the thoughts of falling 
into filence and perpetual deep ? 

Were thefe exceptions well founded, it would 
take much from the weight of the comparifon laid 
before us in the text : but the truth is, that there is 
no time or circumflance of life in which virtue may 
not bear being compared with vice, the paflions and 
prejudices and corruptions of mankind being moved 
out of the queftion. 

The words of the text, in their firft and moft na- 
tural fenfe, lead us to compare the wicked and the 
righteous, not only in their lateft hours, but in the 
whole courfe and circumftances of their life : they 
arife from the contemplation of the happinefs and 
profperity of the people of Ifrael, and their future 
greatnefs and fecurity in the land of promife, com-^ 
pared with the mifery of the idolatrous nations, 
given up to fin and fuperftition, and therefore de- 
voted to ruin. The people , fays the propheiier, 
frail dwell alone J and Jhall not he reckoned among the 
nations. Who can count the dujl of Jacobs and the 
number of the fourth part of Ifrael? Let me die 
the death of the righteous ^ and let my laft end be 
like his. And in the next chapter, fFhen he looked 
on Amalekj he took up his parable y and f aid , Ama^ 
lek was the firfi of the 'nations ; but his latter end 
Jhall be, that ht peri/h for ever. 
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Thefctwo places help to expound each other; 
for^ as the prophecy relating to Amalek was com- 
pleted in the temporal deftrucftion of that people^ 
fo by parity of reafon the prophecy concerning If- 
rael imported the temporal happinefs of that narion. 
It was denounced againft Amalek, that hejhouldpe^ 
rijhfor ever; that he fhould be cut off, and leave no 
poftcrity behind him : but to Ifrael a long continu- 
ance of great increafe is promifed ; fVho can tount , 
the duft of Jacob y and the number of the fourth part of 
Ifrael f 

If we add to this the remark of the learned 
Bifliop Patrick, that the original word?, which our 
tranllators render, Let my laft end be like his, may pro- 
perly be rendered, Let ?/iy pofierity be like his; it wul 
give us farther reafon to acknowledge that temporal 
profperity was not excluded from the prophefier's 
thoughts, but was contained in his wifti, as the pe- 
culiar lot and inheritance of the righteous. 

The other fenfe of the words, which looks beyond 
the limits of this world, and conliders the wicked 
and the righteous diftinguifhed by their merits in 
another ftate of life, has of ancient times been af- 
cribed to the text: nor need we be much concerned 
to determine between the two expofitions ; lince 
both fairly arife from the words before us, both are 
agreeable to the appreheniions, and, as far as expe- 
rience teaches, to the experience of mankind, and 
both have a foundation in reafon and nature. 

That righteoufnefs exalleth a nation^ that fin is not 
only a reproach^ but alfo a weakening to ariy people^ 
are truths fo univerfally received as to want no proof. 
All lawgivers, in all times, have thought fo, and 
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made it their buiinefs to cultivate virtue and jufticei 
temperance and frugality, and to difcourage the con- 
trary vices. Philofophcrs and moralifts have been 
in the fame opinion, and have taught, with one con^ 
fent, that the virtue of the people is the liability of 
all governments, and the true fource of public prof- 
perity. Praiftice and experience have, in all ages, 
anfwered to the truth of • thefe fpeculations. If we 
confult the memoirs of the moft renowned nations, 
which have made a figure in the world, we Ihall 
find that they rofe to greatnefs by virtue, and funk 
into nothing through vice ; that they got dominion 
by their temperance and probity of manners, and a 
ferious regard to religion ; and that when they grew 
diflblute, luxurious, and defpifers of religion, they 
became flaves to their neighbours, whom they were 
no longer worthy to govern. 

Beiides the natural tendency which there is in vir- 
tue to make nations great and happy, there is this far- 
ther to be confidered: if we believe the being of a 
God, and have juft notions of his attributes, and 
think him at all'concerned in the government of this 
world which he made, we muft neceffarily conclude 
that virtuous nations are his peculiar care, and 
under his immediate protection ; that he counfels 
their counfellors, and teaches their fenators wifdom; 
that he goes forth with their armies, and covers 
them in the day of battle, and brings them home 
crowned with vidlory and peace. 

Notwithilanding the general confent of men to 
this truth, that virtue is the true foundation of the 
happinefs and profperity of public focieties, yet they 
differ much in opinion and pradlice in the choice 
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and purfuit of happinefs for themfelves : and yet 
there is no doubt but that the fame thing which is 
neceiTary to the happinefs of a kingdom^ is alfa ne- 
cefiary to the happinefs of private families and pri* 
irate men ; unlefs we can fuppofe that the body po- 
litic may bf in a very flourifhing condition^ whilft 
every member of it is in mifery and diftrels. As a 
nation cannot be faid to be healthy, when the pri« 
yate families of which it coniifts are vifited with 
plague and peftilence ; fo neither can it be faid to 
be rich and happy, when the members are poor and 
iniferable : from whence it follows, that whatever is 
neceffary to the public happinefs is neceifary alfo to 
the private happinefs of particulars, confidered in 
themfelves, and in the more contradled relations of 
life. 

Since then we have the exprcfs confent of all men 
that virtue is the true way to public happinefs, we 
have, in confequence, their confeflion that private 
happinefs muft be obtained in the fame method : 
how is it then that men are fo inconiiftent with 
themfelves, as in their own cafe to prefer the mo- 
mentary pleafures of vice to the folid happinefs 
which arifes from virtue ? How come they to think, 
that the lame thing, which will make all others mi- 
ferable, will make them happy ? 

This difference arifes not from the nature of the 
things under confideration, which continue always 
the fame without alteration, but from the.pallions 
of men, which in one cafe are excluded, and admit- 
ted in the other with all their force to bias the 
judgment. When we confider what is good for 
other men^ their paliions have no weight upon our 
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underftandings, and we deliberate calmly what id 
right for them ; but when we confider for ourfelves, 
all our pallions are awakened, and often prove too 
ftrong for our reafon and underftanding. The peo- 
ple are happy, you fay, who arc obfervers of jufticcj 
temperance, and chaftity. Very well : and why 
would it not be as happy for you to obferve the 
fame rule as it is for them ? Can reafon, do you 
think, ftiew a difference in the cafe ? No : but when 
a man judges for himfelf, he can lay afide his rea- 
fon, and give himfelf up to his paflions and corrupt 
inclinations. It is a common obfervation, that it is 
much eafier to give good inftrudlions than to follow 
them ; and there is much truth in the obfervation : 
but this ought to be no prejudice to the caufe of 
virtue ; for when a man fpeaks reafon at the fame 
time that he adts againft it, he ought to be taken as 
a flrong witnefs for the truth. 

A reafon may be demanded perhaps, why we pre- 
fer the judgment of a man when he choofes happi« 
nefs for others, to the judgment he makes when he 
choofes for himfelf. Do we not know that men are 
always trucft to themfelves, and never more (incefe 
than when their own interefl and happinefs are con- 
cerned ? Should a number of men confent to a law 
for fuppreffing vice and immorality, and yet indulge 
themfelves in the very enjoyments which they for- 
bid to others j whatever we may think of their opi^* 
nion concerning the expediency of virtue to the 
pubUc, yet we muft not fuppofe them to judge that 
life may be rendered comfortable and happy, by the 
pratSttce of virtue ; (ince fuch an opinion would be 
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utterly inconfiftent with the meafures which they 
purfue in order to their own happinefs. 

But if this way of arguing is allowed, there is but 
one law for man and for beafts : reafon makes no 
difference in the cafe ; for the happinefs of botl^ 
Confifts in the mere gratifications of fenfe: aeon? 
clufion fo abfurd, that there is ao man unreafonable 
enough to embrace it. When a fickly and vitiated 
appetite craves unwholefome food ; who is in the 
right ? the patient, who is eager to gratify his appe- 
tite, or the phylician, who ftands between him and 
the deadly experiment, and prefcribes fafer, though 
lefs grateful remedies ? The cafe is the fame in the 
comparifon between virtue and vice : the fenfual 
man has a continual fever upon him ; and we can 
no more judge what will render a man truly happy 
by obferving the choice he makes for himfelf^ than 
we can learij the true cure of a difeafe by obferving 
the cravings of a diftempered appetite. If fenfe 
only is to be judge of the true meafures of human 
happinefs, in vain is it that we have reafon given us 
for our diredtion : it can ferve only to increafe our 
fhame ; for a brute without reafon is a much more 
honourable creature than a brute with it. 

But we have no reafon to decline the comparifoq 
between the pleafures of vice and the calm enjoy- 
ments of virtue : let us therefore take a nearer view 
of the two conditions, and fee whether there be not 
reafon to wilh that we may live the life of the righ- 
teous, as well as to die his death. 

As to the good things of life, the wicked can 
make out no peculiar title to them : riches and ho- 
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Hours may be held and enjoyed by the righteous as 
well as the wicked. They differ indeed extremely in 
the ufe they make of the good things of the world : 
and this being the only difference in this refpeA, 
the only queftion in this view is, whether a man is 
happier in the enjoyment of a large fortune, when 
he applies it to the purpofes, and ufes it within the 
bounds of virtue, or when he makes it fubfervicnt 
to all the ends and pleafures of vice? Or, if you 
remoyc the fortune out of the cafe, and carry the 
comparifon into another condition of life, the quef- 
tion then will be, whether the difficulties of life, 
which attend upon mean circumftances, are more 
tolerable to a virtuous or a vicious man ; and which 
of the two can produce the befl fupports again ft the 
outward evils common to both ? 

If we allow the vicious man to have a greater 
fhare of fenfual gratifications,, we allow him at once 
all the advantage he can claim for himfelf ; and 
lince he beft knows how pleafant fuch enjoyments 
are, let him fet his own value upon them. But 
though iVe allow him to rate his own pleafures ac 
cording to his own luft and relifh of them, yet his 
tafte will not enable him to judge of the happinefs 
or unhappinefs of thofe who deny themfelves the 
iame liberties. It is the virtuous man's bufinefs nqt 
only to abftain from the pleafures of vice, but to 
fubdue the paffions of it; and when he has dpne fo, 
he renders himfelf capable of much nobler enjoy- 
ments, which are a perpetual fund of delight and 
latisfadlion to his mind. So that take the men in 
conjundlion with their delires and appetites, and 
there is reafon to believe, that, even with rclpedl to 
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the prefent enjoyments of life, virtue has infiaitdy 
the advantage over vice. 

But if we look into the confequences of their 
different ways of living, fuch confequences only I 
mean as a little time produces and makes manifeft 
to the eyes of the world, the cafe will grow to be 
very clear. View the perfons in themfelves: on one 
fidt you may fee health and vigour attending upon 
virtue ; on the other, pains and difeafes following 
clofe at the heels of vice. But if you look ftill 
nearer, and examine their ilates of mind, the diffe- 
rence will appear yet greater : on one fide you may 
fee an undiflurbed reafon, furrounded with a con- 
ftant calm ferenity, and enjoying itfelf in all the 
profpecfts that are prefented to it by things paft, 
prefent, and to come : on the other fide are dit 
turbed imaginations, eager defires, perpetual uneafi- 
nefs, reflections half ftifled, and a mind ever la« 
bouring with unpleafant thoughts of the time paft, 
and the more unwelcome profpefts of the time to 
come. Thefe are natural and conftant effecfts ; and 
fuch they are furely in which the happinefs of hu- 
man life is very much concerned. You may value 
the pleafures of the body as you pleafe, and defpife 
the better part, the mind ; but you are a reafonable 
creature whether you will or no, and your reafon 
will have the laft influence in making you either 
happy or miferable. If you lay in matter for un- 
cafy thoughts and refledlions, it is but ftoring up 
mifery for yourfelf, a mifery from which all the real 
or fancied goods of the world cannot deliver you. 
The pains of the mind are never-ceafing torments : 
the wounds of the body may be cured s but for the 
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MFOunds of the fpirit the world affords no falve : 
irfaey will fefier and grow defperate, till they wafte 
both body and mind. The trueft touchftone by 
Mrhich we can prove the things which are conducive 
lo our happinefsy is to coniider how they will ope- 
r^e upon our minds for the remainder of our life : 
^^r ini^ance^ you have an opportunity of getting 
fymt great advantage by doing fome vile thing ( 
whilit you look only at the advantage, and think 
ov^r all the ways in which it may be ferviceable to 
your pleafure or ambition, fo long the temptation 
niay be ftrong ; but fet it at a little diftance from 
you, aud the cafe wi]l be altered. Suppofe the thing 
done, and the advantage gained ; and then put 
yourfelf into a pofbire of looking back upon the 
whole tranfadlion, and fee what comfort will arife 
irom the xefleAion : can you rejoice in the light of 
woods and parks, if every light of them muft call to 
your mind an innocent man, whom you ruined in 
order to obtain them ? Such a thought mull ever 
be attended with a fecret abhorrence of ourfelves ; 
and bow happy the man is who lives under a conti- 
nual difpleafure with himfelf, let any one judge. 

This fecret difpleafure, which wicked men con-r 
ceive againU themfelves, is inconliftent with any 
real enjoyment : fo that lin lays the foundation of 
mifery, and lays it fo clofe to us that we can never 
remove it. Add to this, that vice renders men 
odious and contemptible, not only to themfelves, 
but to all the world .befides. There is fo much 
fenfe of virtue left, and will be as long as men con- 
tinue to be reafonable creatures, that, whether we 
like it for ourielves or no, we muft needs like it for 
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all others : and therefore a vicious man will always 
be a contemptible man ; a circumilance that will al- 
ways make him an unhappy man ; for it is impoffi- 
ble for a man to bear contempt eaiily, when he 
knows that he deferves it. So that coniider the 
wicked man as he flands with regard to himfelf and 
his own judgment, and as he ftands with regard to 
the world, and the common opinion of mankind, 
and in both views he feems given up to mifery, and 
to be the objedl of his own and the common ha- 
tred. 

But there is fiUl another fcene to be opened, 
which will prefent us with a larger profpedV, and 
ihew us far greater miferies in referve for the wicked. 
Hitherto we have conlidered his cafe with refpeA 
only to this world and the natural efFe(5):s of his 
vice ; but alk him, and he will tell you that this is 
but an imperfe<5l defcription of his condition ; that 
he has other fears about him, and fuch forebodings 
of future mifery as are fufficient to poifon all the 
plcafures of life, were they free from all other cor- 
ruption. He fees that in this life all things come 
to an end, that the wicked and the righteous equally 
go down to the grave ; but what new diftindlions 
may arife hereafter, anfwerable to the natural hopes 
and fears of the mind, he hates to remember, 
and yet has it not in his power to forget. Thefe 
thoughts are his perpetual plague : no fooner is a 
paflion fatisfied, and the pleafure over,^but it ap- 
pears again in a ghaftly form, and (peaks to him in 
the language of Ifraers King, KnoWy that for all 
thefe 4hings God will call thee into judgment. 

Say, however^ and it is all that the wicked have 
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to (ay, that fuch imaginations may be delufive, and 
fuch fears may be vain : but yet, weak as you fup- 
pofe thefe fears to be, we muft be much weaker than 
we are, before we can get rid of them ; that is, we 
muft lofe our reafon and underftanding, before wc 
can forget that there is a God who will judge the 
world in righteoufnefs. Thefe are natural thoughts, 
the plain refult of that reafon which is born with 
us ; and, be they true or be they falfe, they have a 
real cStA upon our prefent happinefs : and if they 
are true, as I truft we fhall all one day be convinced 
that they are, they will add eternity to the mifery 
of the wicked. 

We meet fometimes with fuch hardened iinners 
as are proof for many years againft all coniiderations 
of this fort ; but their hardnefs is no fccurity to 
them againft the mifery of thefe natural reflexions : 
vice will foon impair their ftrength, and bring down 
the pride of their hearts ; at leaft, time will bring 
them within light of the grave ; and when weak- 
nefs and infirmities lay hold on them, or death 
draws near to execute his commiflion, they awake 
as one out of a dream, and their long lilenced fears 
b^n to fpeak with double terror. And what a 
condition is a man in, when there is nothing paft 
that he can reflec^i on without felf-condemnation, 
nothing to come that he can contemplate without 
horror and diftraftion of mind ? Inquire of him in 
this condition, what profit there is in the pleafures 
of vice ? A(k him, whether the fears of futurity arc 
all idle dreams ? And as you like his anfwer, follow 
his example. 

It is a vain attempt to defcribe the mifery of a 
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fioner^ who lies expiring with all his fenfcs about 
him: the imagination cannot furniih ideas ftrong 
enough to paint out this fcene of wo ; and the expe* 
rience of it may we never know ! 

There is in all men a natural averiion to death : 
the befl are not free from it : but this is an evil that 
has its remedy. Thought and reflection will fur- 
nifh us with many arguments to balance againft this 
fear : a trull in God, and a comfortable expeda* 
tion of an h^py futurity, will enable us to perform 
the laft aA with applaufe, and to give up ourfelves 
with courage and with joy into the hands of our Re- 
deemer. By thefe fupports the righteous man, after 
a life of folid comfort, may find comfort too in his 
death, and wait with patience and tranquillity for 
that fummons which he trufls and believes will call 
him to perpetual joys. 

Could we but rightly balance this difference be- 
tween the wicked and the righteous in their lateft 
hours, it would fufficiently determine which has 
made the happier choice : but take the whole toge- 
ther ; confider the wicked man in his life and in his 
death, how he lives defpifed by himfelf, and con- 
temned by the world, without thinking of God, or 
thinking of him with dread, and at laft expires 
under the utmoft torments and agonies of mind, 
and we ihall feel great reafon to join in the petition 
of the text. Let me die the death of the righteous^ and 
let my laS end be like his. 
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Psalm cxix. 165. 
Great peace have tliey which love thy law, 

XN expounding this and fuch-like paflages of 
Scripture^ and in applying them to themfelves, men 
are apt to commit two great miilakes ; which^ 
though they are of a very different kind, in their 
coniequences are equally fatal and pernicious. On 
one hand, they think they can never fufBciently en- 
large the promife of the text, or build too great ex- 
pe6tations upon the aflurances of peace that are 
given to them ; ealily. fufFering themfelves to be 
perfuaded, that under the general name of peace is 
to be comprehended whatever the world calls good : 
and becaufe the peace which they moft afFeft, and 
which moft ftrongly poflefles their imaginations, is 
that which the world fuppofes to be placed in power 
and affluence, in an eafy fortune, and an healthy 
body, they fondly conclude, that the promife of 
peace infers the promife of thefe good things, which 
they efteem as the genuine and neceflary efFedls of 
peace. On the other hand, to ftrengthen and fecure 
their title to thefe things, which they fo paffionatcly 
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admire, they confider the condition to which the 
promife of peace is annexed in quite a different 
view. Here all their force is employed to limit and 
reftrain, and to expound away the rigour of this 
article, and to (hew upon how eafy terms, upon how 
fmall a portion of righteoufnefs and obedience, a 
man may be numbered with thofe who love the law 
of God, and to whom the afllirances of peace arc 
given. Under this head they make very reafonabk 
allowances to themfelves upon account of the great 
perfeftion of the law, which renders it extremely 
hard to praAife ; upon account of their own weak- 
nefs and infirmities, through which they can hardly 
avoid often miftaking, and often offending againft 
the law ; and upon account of the mercy of -God, 
which will incline him to overlook their errors, and 
to accept their general good meaning, and their ira- 
perfeA performance, for righteoufnefs and holinefs. 
After thefe deductions are made in the proportion 
that befl pleafes them, and that beft fuits their own 
condition, they can, without difficulty, find them- 
felves to be within the articles of the peace which 
the text promifes ; and then they are in eager ex- 
pectation of being put into the pofleffion of thofe 
good things, to which they think they have fo well 
made out their title. 

But as error naturally produces error and falfe- 
hood, fo thefe miftakes are in their kind exceeding 
fruitful, and directly lead men to mifapprehenfions 
of God, themfelves, and religion : for as long as 
men conceive the peace and profperity of the world, 
and the enjoyments of it, to be necefTary attendants 
upon virtue and holinefs, they will be apt to judge 
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* own attainmeilts in religion, and of the fa- 
God towards them, according to the mea- 
the good things which they enjoy in this 
lich can ferve only to fill rich men and prof- 
men with fpiritual pride and prefumption, 
they efteem their fortune as the reward of 
rtue ; and poor men and miferable men with 
ling fears and horror of mind, whilft they 
»on their mifery to be their puniihment^ and 
; forerunner of their condemnation. 
3 the kind allowances which mtn make to 
i¥n vices and imperfedlions, whilfl they la- 
crowd into the number of -thofe who love 
9 1 need not fay of what pernicious confe- 
they are : if men are once perfuaded . that 
ligion will ferve their turn, a little ihall ferve 
; not likely that thofe who take pains to con« 
bemfelves and others that a fmall degree of 
ufnefs is fufHcient for all the ends of religion^ 
be fo little of a piece with themfelves as to 
ins to obtain more than what they judge to 
:iiary. So that thefe candid interpretations 
:onditioiis of religion feem to lead to as can- 
ompliance with the modes and fafhions of the 
and the fame good inclinations which tempt 
expound away one half of their duty, will 
Y tempt them to forget or negledl the other, 
ivoid thefe inconveniencies then it is necef- 
confider, 

:, The nature of the peace here fpoken of in 
t. 

ndly, Who they are that may be faid to love 
> of God. And| 
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Thirdly, To illuftrate and confirm the truth rf 
this propofition^ ^eat peace have thty wlw^h hve Hj 
law. 

Firft, then, it is necefTary to confidcr the natott 
of the peace here fpoken of in the text* 

It is plain the Pfalmift makes this obfcrvatioB 
Upon the experience of his own circumftances and 
condition, and the many trials he had of the favoitf 
and protedlion of God ; and yet to come at this 
conclufion he does not fet forth the great ftate and 
fplendour df his kingdom, or the triumphs and glo- 
ries of his feign, or defcribe any circumftances of 
the outward and worldly profperity he enjoyed) 
which yet he ought to have done, had he intended 
to infer that worldly peace and fecurity, and an ex- 
emption from the pains and evils of Ufe, were the 
never-filing blefllngs and reward of holinefs and 
obedience. His life perhaps offered as ample mat« 
ter to build fuch an obfervatlon on as any man*^ 
whatever : he was, by the fpecial appointment of 
Providence, drawn out of obfcurity, and raifed to 
the throne of Ifrael : his life, often attempted by 
men, was as often guarded by Heaven \ and the dan- 
gers to which he was expofed ferved but to convince 
him how much he was the cafe of the Almighty. 
When profperity weakened his virtue, and at laft 
betrayed him into the crying fins of murder and 
adultery, he fufFered not only under the lalhes of a 
guilty confcience, and the torments of a wounded 
fpirit, but was humbled likewife under the affliift- 
ing hand of Providence : his glory was darkened, 
and his afilidlions were many and fore. Upon his 
repentance the clouds again difperfed ) and he grew 
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faappy^ as he grew obedient. Thus it feemed good 
to God to deal with him : but fo far is the Pfalmift 
from confidering thefe circumftances of outward 
g^ry, and making a general rule from his own cafe^ 
that in the text he regards only that peace which he 
felt and enjoyed during the courfe of his afflictions 
and perfecutitins ; which peace he found was the 
uidivided companion of faith and obedience in all^ 
even the mofi: afflidling circumftances of life. Do 
but mind what fleps he takes to come at the conclu- 
lion of the text : he fets out with defcribing the 
evil treatment he met with in the world ; Princes^ 
lays he, have perfecuted me without a caufe : in the 
next place he declares what it was that fuftained him 
under thefe perfections ; But my hearty fays he, 
Jlandeth in awe of thy word: I rejoice at thy wordy as 
^ne that findeth great fpoil : I hate and ahhor lyings 
but thy law do 1 love* Seven times a day do I praife 
ikee, hecaufe of thy righteous judgments. This love of 
the law of God, this conftancy in the difcharge of 
his duty, he found was a perpetual fpring of joy and 
comfort in his mind, amidft all the varieties and un- 
promiiing circumftances of life : and this leads him 
to ling the triumphs of virtue and religion in this 
exalted ftrain ; Great peace have they which love thy 
hwt and nothing Jhall offend them. 

From hence it is evident, that nothing was more 
diftant from the Pfalmift's thoughts, than to pro- 
mife outward peace or temporal profperity to the 
pnu5lice of virtue; fince he fpeaks of that peace 
only, which the righteous enjoy in the day of their 
afflidtion : and for this reafon he adds, a7id nothing 
Jkall offend them*j which would have been very impro- 
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perly added, had be fpoken of temporal peace hckttf 
in which there is nothing apt to offend any man} 
and therefore not to be offended at it is no peculiar 
prerogative, or juft diftindtion of the righteoas 
man*s tranquillity. But to enjoy a peace which fct» 
us above the power of evil ; which places us out of 
the reach of fortune ; which infpires us with courage 
in the midft of danger ; which opens our eyes to 
look through the gloomieft fcenes of forrow to the 
blefled hope of future glory; which eftablifhes our 
hearts in a patient expe<ftation of God's deliverancei 
fo that nothing can terrify or difmay us ; is that 
which the world can never give, and which can 
only proceed from the bleffed Spirit of God, whofe 
province it is to confirm the faithful to the end, and 
fo to arm their faith, that riothing can offetid them. 

This is that peace of which the Pfalmifl fpeaks, 
and which is the peculiar lot and inheritance of 
the righteous, of him who loveth the law of God. 
Great is the gift, and happy is the man who can at- 
tain to it : but it requires pains and labour, and a 
conftant watchfulnefs over ourfelves, to prepare our 
hearts to receive fo noble a guefl : for, as long as 
we carry this fiefh and blood about us, and have the 
affedlions and appetites of it to incite us to evil, the 
folicitations of pleafure to move us to worldly enjoy- 
ments, the temptations of honour and intereft to 
Ihake our integrity, fo long it muft be difficult to 
us to refign our wills to the condu(5l of the law of 
God, and entirely to love what entirely thwarts the 
bent and inclination of our corrupted nature : for it 
is not enough fo only to lov^e the law as to approve 
and admire it, and to purfue the righteoufnefs of it 
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vrith £dnt delires and diftant wifhes, which is fuch 
a love as every felf-condemned finner has for it; 
but our love muft be ad^ive and fruitful in the 
works of the law, and fatisfied with nothing lefs 
than the pofleflion and enjoyment of the holinefs 
and righteoufhefs which the law prefcribes. And 
this will more fully appear under the fecond head ; 
which was, 

To conlider who they are who may be faid to 
love the law of God. 

In this Pfalm we often find holy David declaring 
how much he loved the law of Grod : In thy law, 
lays he, is my delight : 1 have chofen thy precepts : my 
foul hath kept thy teflimonieSj and I love them exceed- 
ingly : I love thy commandments above gold^yea, above 
fine gold: I trufl in thy word: I have hoped in thy 
judgments : and many other like expreflions, full of 
r^ard and aiFeftion to the laws of God, occur fre- 
quently. David then loved the law of God : May 
we therefore, from his characSler, fafely draw the pic- 
ture of a man who loves the law of God ? By no 
means; for though at the time of penning this Pfalm 
his heart was right with God, yet at other times he 
had highly provoked and grievoufly offended him. 
David was a different man at different times ; and^ 
when he was a lover of the law of God, he heartily 
condemned and lamented what he was before, and 
bleffed God for vifiting him with fuch afflidlions as 
ferved to awaken his confcience, and make him fee 
and forlake the errors of his ways. Thus, in this very 
Pfalm, he confefTes, Before I was affliSed I went 
affray ; and immediately after, // is good for me that 
I have been afflidled, that I might learn thy flatutes ; 
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and foon after he acknowledges the mercy and 
goodnefs of God to him in afflicting him^ Iknow^ 
Lord^ that thy judgments are rights and that thou m 
faithfulnefs haft affliSed me. What therefore Da^id 
in himfelf condemned when he loved the law of 
God, cannot be thought to be confiftent with the 
charadler of one who loves the law of God. It is a 
vain and imaginary comfort therefore which ftnners 
raife to themfelves^ out of the worft part of the cha- 
racter of David, and other holy men ; endeavouring, 
by their example, partly to defend^ and partly to 
excufe their fins. There is a comfort, indeed, which 
jinners may draw from hence : thefe examples ait 
a great encouragement to repentance and the fbrfak- 
ing of lin; lince here they may fee how readily God 
embraced the returning prodigal. From hence they 
may hope, that though their fins be red as leaflet, 
yet fhall they be wafhed white as fnow; though 
they, like David, are grievous finners, yet, like him, 
may they become lovers and beloved of God, if, 
like him, they repent and condemn their iniquities. 
This is the inflruftion which the Scripture holds 
forth to us in thefe examples : but as long as men 
make ufe of them to footh and flatter their con- 
fciences in the quiet enjoyment of fin, fo long do 
they abufe the goodnefs and mercy of God in fet- 
ting forth to us thefe inftances of his patience and 
long-fufFering towards finners. 

But though the example of David in all parts of 
it is no fafe direction to us, yet his infpired writings 
are ; and we need go no farther than this Pfalm for 
the righteous man's character : in the very b^^- 
liing of it he defcribes him to be a man undefilcdin 
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t%e way, who walks in the taw of the Lord, who keeps 
his fejlimonies, andfeeks him with the whole heart \ who 
does no iniquity. In fpeaking of himfelf, the firft 
good thing he found to fay was his repentance : this 
was his firfl ftep towards becoming a lover of God : 
/ thought, fays he, on my ways, and turned my feet 
unto thy tefiimonies : I made hafie^ and delayed not to 
keep thy commandments. His next ftep was to forfake 
his wicked companions, and to aflbciate with fuch as 
feared the Lord : lam a companion of all them that 
fear thee, and of them that keep thy precepts. The 
refblutions he had formed of perfevering in holincfs 
he thus cxpreffcs : Thy teflimonies have I taken as an 
hfritagefor ever: I have inclined mine heart to perform 
thy ftatutes always to the end. In the verfes before 
the text, and where he is defcribing that fenfe of re- 
ligion which was the fource of all the peace and joy 
which he found amidft his bittereft perfecutions and 
affiidlionis, and which afterwards, in the words of the 
text, he comprehends under the general term of 
loving the law, he thus fpeaks : My heart flandcih in 
awe of thy word: I rejoice at thy word: I hate and ab- 
hor lying: /even times a day do J praife thee. 

You fee then what firm refolutions of obedience, 
how conftant a perfeverance in holinefs, how regular 
and frequent a6ls of devotion, how irreconcileable 
an hatred to fin and wickednefs, muft meet together 
to complete the charafter of the man who loves the 
law of God. To hate and abhor fin, to love and 
delight in the law of God, are expreflions which im- 
ply no fmall degree of perfeftion : they fuppofe the 
main difficulties of religion to be conquered, the 
flruggle with fin to be over, the paffions and affec- 
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tions to be fubdued to holinefs and obedience^ and 
a man^s heart to be in the intereft of virtue, and to 
lead the way to all the good he does. There are 
fome who, upon different views, fuch as are fug- 
gefted merely by fear, or by intereft, or prefent 
conveniency, keep out of fin, and make a tolerable 
fhew in the performance of the duties of religion : 
but, alas, their work is labour and forrowt they 
have no pleafure or relifh in what they are about; 
and fo far from tafting the peace which the Pfalm- 
ift fpeaks of, that religion is their toil and flavery, 
the work of a nafter whom they cannot love, and 
whom they dare not anger, and whom therefore 
they ferve unwillingly, without cheerfulnefs or de- 
light. Thefe are they who are fond of every pre- 
tence which may help to eafe them of any part of 
their duty; whofe hearts are perpetually pleading 
the caufe of fin, and inventing and maintaining all 
the excufes which may in any wife ferve to cover 
and protedt it : whereas they who delight in the law 
pf God, whofe hearts are feafoned with an honefl 
pndefigning virtue, want not to be excufed from the 
work they take pleafure in. They who hate and 
jibhor fin want not to have the approaches to it 
made eafy, or cleared from dangers, fince they 
have no appetite to embrace the monfter, which i^ 
their averfion. 

Hence it is that St. John, in one of his Epiftles, 
tias given this mark to know whether we love CJod 
pr no ; His commandments are not grievous. If wc 
like the work, and take pleafure in obedience, it if 
the beft evidence that we love the Mafterj but it is 
not to be thQU||;ht that we love him^ as long as we 
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bate and repine at his fervice. And this connedlion 
between the love of the law and the love of God 
was evidently in the Pfidmift's view ; fince he af* 
firms of one what^ properly fpeaking, belongs to the 
other : for the peace and joy which good men feel 
arife from the love of Grod, from a fure trqft and 
confidence in his favour, from an unfhaken hope of 
inheriting his promifes, if they faint not when they 
are tried. It is this only which can make them tri- 
umph in the evil which virtue expofes them to, 
which can give them peace amidft all the tumults of 
the world, and preferve the harmony of their fouls 
when all things are out of courfe, and maintain the 
tranquillity of their minds eveil whilft nature is dif- 
iblving in them. 

' It is not to be imagined that when the Pfalmift 
penned the text his thoughts were no higher exalted 
than to a Stoical rapture in praife of virtue ; or that 
he fetched his comfort firom fuch uncertain, fuch 
difputed principles: no; his mind was fixed on 
God, from whom cometh our falvationy and in whom 
alone the faithful have peace and reft for evermore. 
This is the foundation he builds on, as will ap- 
pear. 

Thirdly, Where we are to illuftrate and confirm 
the truth of this propofition. Great feace have thej 
which love thy law. 

How little peace and fatisfa<Slion of mind the en- 
joyments of the worid afibrd, every man in his own 
condition knows, what pleafures or comforts foever 
he may im^ne there are in the conditions of life 
which are above him, and which he has never ex- 
perienced : fo that, allowing men to judge as fur a$ 
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their knowledge extends, (which is but a. reafon- 
able confinement^) there is but one opiDion con- 
cerning the pleafures of the world, which men of 
all ranks and degrees confent in ; That there is no 
lafting peace to be had from them, no fecurity in 
them againft forrow and vexation, no comfort 
under prefent evils, nor any aflurance againft fur 
ture. But were there that enjoyment in all con- 
ditions, which mod men think there is in fome^ yet 
fiill it would be very imperfect, and liable to fre- 
quent interruptions, unlefs fupported by hopes of 
religion : for as long as men continue to be of the 
fame nature which they now are, fp long their 
minds will be ever lookbg forward beyond the 
limits of this world, and foreboding to them the 
good or evil that attends them hereafter, when they 
ihall be flripped of all their prefent fupports and 
pofleffions. The pleafures of this life cannot fuf- 
tain the fpirit of a man againft thefe apprehenfions, 
but muft lofe their own heat by degrees, from the 
continual damps which will arife from fuch reflec- 
tions. 

So that let the world be as valuable as it will, we 
difpute it not with you; yet fomething elfe is want- 
ing to give peace to the mind, fomething that can 
calm the fears and raife the hopes for futurity ; and 
this nothing but religion can do, which entitles us 
to his protedlion, before whom things paft, prefent, 
and to come bow down and obey. If we have the 
aflurancc of his love and favour to us, nothing can 
difturb us; v;e Hand upon a rock, againft which the 
winds and waves may fpend their ftiry, but fhall 
fpend it in vain i for it is immoveable. This af- 
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fmince of God*s favour is but one and the fame 
thing with what we call a good confcience : for 
what force is there in a good confcience to give us 
peace, but only this. That it is our teftimony, that 
we have £suthfully and diligently ferved our God ; 
which is the ground of our hope and confidence in 
him ? And when we are thus armed, and can with- 
out rcferve profefs, / have loved thy law^ God^ 
and ntf delight hath been therein ; we ihall be fuperior 
to all the evils of life. The very circumflances 
which give terror to the worldly man, and fill hia 
breaft with horror, will give eafe and comfort to us. 
When he thinks of the fhortnefs of his life, and the 
fpeedy accoiint he mufl give to God, his blood re- 
tires to his heart, and hardly there maintains its 
poft : but when the good man's thoughts are fo 
fixed, his heart fprings with joy, and all his hopes 
begin to bloom : the profpecSt of that bleffed day 
fo fills his mind, and engages all his thought, that 
he is loft in pleafure and delight, and forgets all the 
pains and calamities of life : not the tyrant's frown, 
nor the executioner who waits for blood, can rob 
him of his peace : he looks on them as mefiengers 
fent by Providence to deliver him from his pain, 
and to carry him to the haven of his refl, where his 
foul longs to be. This, this only was the art by 
which faints and martyrs overcame the world, and 
looked upon racks and gibbets, and every form of 
death, but as fo many doors opening into the king- 
dom of reft and glory. By the fame art fiill do 
good men triumph under all the trials of fortune : 
by this they preferve their peace in their latefl 
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hours, and relign with joy their fpirits into hb hand 
who gave them. 

This is a trial which mortals mull undergo : the 
time will come, and is now at hand, when we muft 
part with all that our eyes delight to fee, and when 
we muft go to render an account to our great Judge: 
in that day, where ihall we look for comfort, and 
whom Ihall we call to our affiftance ? Your parting 
friends will have nothing but tears and lighs to 
lend you. Then happy is the man whofe truft hath 
been in God ; who can with patience, full of hope, 
wait the coming of his Lord, and obferve with com- 
fort the degrees by which he haftens to his end. 
It is worth your while to lay the foiindation of this 
peace betimes, that you may be able to look that 
day in the face, at which, even at a diftance, the 
ftouteft heart may tremble : for it is not courage, 
but folly, not to think of death with fome concern, 
iince fo much depends from that moment. 

And were we fure of nothing elfe, in confe- 
quence of our faith and obedience, but to flip 
quietly out of the world, without fufFering the ago- 
nies which guilty linners feel, and which none can 
defcribe ; yet ftill our labour would not be quite in 
vain : but, Iince this peace is but the forerunner of 
eternal peace, the earneft of future glory and im- 
mortality, it is worth all our pains to deny ourfelves 
in this world, to take up our crofs and follow Chrift, 
to labour to do the whole will of God, that we may 
inherit that peace which belongs to thofe, and thofe 
only, who love the Jaw of God. 
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Psalm cxix. 63. 

I mm a cvmpanion of all them that fear thee, and of them 

that keep thy precepts. 

X HERE is nothing more ufeful or neceflary in 
the purfuit of virtue and holinefs, and indeed in the 
whole conduA of our lives, than to obferve the 
rules and methods by which men of approved righ- 
*teoufnefs, who are fet forth to us as patterns and 
examples in holy Scripture, did attain to that per- 
fediion, which made them the ihining lights of the 
world, and the deckred favourites of God. If 
therefore we look into fuch examples, and from 
thence draw rules for our own ufe^ we ihall be fure 
of two very great advantages; namely, that the 
rales we prefcribe ourfelves will be both proper and 
pnufticable ; pradlicable, becaufe drawn from the 
practice of men like ourfelves ; and proper, becaufe 
we aim at no other end than that which good men 
before us have attained to by the ufe of thefe very 
mewis, and, confequently, for the attaining of which 
thefe rules have already by experience been found 
to be proper. 
This divilion of the 119th Pfalm^ from which 
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the text is taken, fets before us the feveral ftcps by 
which David recovered himfelf from the fin ia 
which he had been involved : in the firft verfe he 
declares his choice^ Thou art ny porfitm^ Lord; 
and his refolution to parfue that choice, / kavejaid 
that 1 would keep thy war J: this he knew by fad ex- 
perience that he was not able to do, without the 
ailiftance and fupport of God ; and therefore the 
nest ftep was to apply for his afRftance, / entreated 
thy favour with my whole heart. Having thus pre- 
pared hinifelf> he fet diligently to examine his hour, 
and to form refolutions, and immediately to pot 
thofe refolutions into practice; / thought on ny 
ways : I turned my feet unto thy teftimomes : I modi 
hafU^ and delayed not to keep thy commandments. This 
was a good beginning, and thefe very promifing re- 
folutions ; but to fecure them there wag need of par 
tience and courage, and faith towards God. Tht 
way that leads to life b narrow, and befet with dan- 
gers ; and we begin in vain^ unlefs we are prepared 
to endure hardfhip like good foldiers of Chrift. 
The next thing therefore he mentions, and which 
we are to learn from him, is fteadfaftnefs when we 
arc tried : The bands of the wicked^ fays he, have 
robbed me ; but I have not forgotten thy law. He 
then refolves on a conftant and uninterrupted deva> 
tion towards God : At midnight I will rife to give 
thanks unto thee, becaiife of thy righteous judgments. 
After this follow the words of the text ; I am a com^ 
f anion of all them that fear thee, and of them 4bat 
keep thy precepts. 

At firfk fight this feems to be but a little thing 
to mention, after fo many great attainments fpoken 
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of before : after he had remembered his holy refo- 
lutions, his immediate and uninterrupted purfuit of 
them, his conftancy and fieadinefs under affliAion, 
his perpetual devotions, what ihould lead him to 
fall fo low as to add^ that he was careful to keep 
good company ? What elfe could lead him to it 
but his own experience, which had taught him 
that this care was the great prefervative of all his 
other attainments, without which they would foon 
wafte away, and leave him once more an eafy prey 
to the ibft allurements of vice ? He knew and had 
felt bow great the contagion of ill company was ; 
and therefore with reafon adds, in the lafl place, that 
which was his greateft care, the avoiding the fo- 
ciety of wicked and voluptuous men; a fnare in 
which he had once already almoft perifhed, and in 
which he had been entirely loil, had not God fent 
bis afflicting angel to terrify and awaken his con* 
icience, which was ftupified with fenfual pleafures, 
and fleeping the fleep of death. So feniible was 
the holy Pialmift of this danger, that he not only 
refolved for himfelf to avoid it, but made it his 
early care to foiewarn his fon of it : and fuch im<- 
preffions did the repeated admonitions of his father 
make upon the mind of Solomon, that in the book 
of Proverbs, when he comes to mention this necef- 
£iTy advice of fhunning the company of wicked and 
evfl men, he no longer fpeaks in his own perfon, 
but, being full of the image of his father when he 
delivered the inffaru6lion, introduces him giving the 
advice to him, his fon : Hear^ ye childreriy fays he, 
the infiruSion of a father ^ and attend to know under^^ 
^fiandin^ : for J was my father' sfon^ tender and only;* 
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hehved in thejight of my mother. He taught me a^ 
and /aid unto me^ Let thine heart retain my words \ 
keep my commandments^ atid live. And foon after 
follows, among his father's precepts^ this: Enter 
not into the path of the wicked^ and go not in the wof 
of evil men : avoid it,.fafs not by it^ turn from it^ and 
fafs away. 

But what need is there, you will fay, to look &r 
for this advice, iince it is of all others the moft 
obvious^ and an inflruAion which all parents give 
to their children as well as David ? It is true, they 
do ; and for that reafon it is commonly looked on 
as advice fit only for children : and young people 
hardly think themfelves men till they have broke 
loofc from all reftraints of this kind, and (hewn the 
world that they are at liberty to choofe the worft of 
company for themfelves, without being called to an 
account for it. And this weak ambition of ihew- 
ing themfelves to be men, and at their own difpoikl, 
every day betrays youth into fuch hands as lie in 
ivait either for their fouls or their eftates ; as if the 
only way they had to convince the world that they 
are in their own power, were to do that for them- 
felves which every body knows no friend would do 
for them. 

But, to remove this prejudice againfl the advice 
implied in the text, I delire you would conlider, 
that though David gave this inftrucftion betimes to 
his fon, yet he liimfelf, in his more advanced years, 
and under his greateft improvements in virtue and 
holinefs, thought fit to lay it down for himfclf as a 
rule to be obferved in the condudl of his life ; as a 
great fecurity to his virtue, and defence of his in- 
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nocence and integrity : D^art from me^ fays he, y€ 
evil doers ; for I will keep the commandments of my 
Gody ver. 115. He hardly thought it praAicable 
to ailbciate with evil doers, and yet to keep the 
commandments of God ; as is plain from the rea« 
fon he gives, why he would have the evil depart 
from him ; For^ fays he, I will keep the command^ 
ments of my God : which would be no reafon, were 
there not a moral impoflibilit}' of keeping the com- 
mandments of God, without departing from evil 
doers. As long as men are in a ftate of trial, that 
vsy as long as they are in this life, they cannot arrive, 
at fuch a pitch of perfection as may make it (afe 
for them to expofe themfelves unneceflarily to the 
temptations of vice, and to, the greatefk of tempta- 
tions, the conftant iniinuations of wicked men. 
The reafonablenefs of the Pfalmift's practice de- 
fcribed in the text, and of the rule therein implied^ 
xnuft be deduced from the confideration of the 
great danger of the contrary practice, in keeping ill 
company, and from the great advantage of con- 
traifting frlendihips with the good. 

But, before I enter into this argument, I muft ob- 
fcrve to you, that none are concerned in it but fuch 
as have a fenfe of religion, and a due regard to 
virtue ; for thefe are the two things in danger from 
ill company : and it is certain, that fuch as have no 
regard either to virtue or religion are not within the 
reach of any arguments drawn from the dangers 
which threaten them. Upon this topic therefore 
I can only fpeak to fuch as have an awe of Godj 
and a fenfe of their duty upon their minds ; and 
(ttch I hope it will not be hard to convince of the 
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great danger there is in oontra6ling fnendihtps and 
funiliarities with men who have proftitutcd their 
minds and their bodies to the fervicc of fin. For, 
Firft, Let it be confidered, that no refolutions 
which we can form to ourfelves of keeping clear 
from the pollutions of the company we keep can 
give us any fecurity of preferving our innocence 
and virtue : fuch refolutions are often carried into 
bad company, but feldom or never come off whole; 
for, when the foundation upon which fuch refolu- 
tions ftand is undermined, they muft neceflarily fall 
to ruin. You refolve againft fin, becaufe you have 
a fenfe of the heinoufnefs of it, and the evil confer 
quences which attend it ; but it is great odds but 
this wears off by conftantly converfing with fuch 
as have learnt to make a mock of fin, and can talk 
of their own and others' vices with a great deal of 
humour and raillery. When once you come to re- 
li(h this fubjedl, and to find fport and entertain- 
ment in that which ought to give you horror and 
averfion, it is but an eafy fl:ep to pradtife what you 
thus far approve : and when once you are giving 
way, and inclining to yield to the folicitations of 
vice, your evil genius will foon furniih you with 
many excufes, and many fuggeftions to encourage 
you. It will be no hard matter for you to imagine 
that your fears are the mere prejudices of educa- 
tion; and the example of your friends, who fin and 
fear not, will flrengthen the imagination ; and your 
heart, your treacherous heart will fay to you, Behold 
they fin, and no evil happeneth unto them. Thus 
feduced, and thus betrayed, you are left an eafy 
prey to fin ; your refolutions fall before the prevail* 
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ing infinences of pleafure, in the arms of which you 
fall afleep, perhaps never more to wake again to 
your fenfe and reafon, till the laft trumpet calls you, 
with all your fins, to (land before the judgment-feat 
of God. But farther. 

Secondly, Suppofe all thefe unhappy circum- 
ftances fhould not meet to pufh on and complete 
your ruin ; yet even the opportunities and advan* 
tages for fin, which an ill acquaintance affords, ar^ 
of themfelves great temptations. Men are not al- 
ways alike upon their guard : their virtue is not at 
all times equally ftrong : and it is the happinefs of 
good men, who are unacquainted with the ways of 
wickednefs, that in their weakeft ftate^ when they 
are moft tried with temptations, they want the IkiU 
and knowledge of finning. This guard you cer* 
tainly lofe to your virtue and innocence by entering 
the focieties of wicked men : they will alwap be ready 
to fecond your temptations^ and make the way to fin 
eafy and pradlicable : they will, as far as in them 
lies, prevent the preventing grace of God, and rob 
you of the benefit of it : they will watch your 
weakeft hours, that they may triumph in your fall, 
and have the malicious pleafure of feeing you be- 
come like one of them. Were I fubjeft to fuddeil 
and violent efforts of paffion, I would not venture 
myfelf in a man's company who I knew would clap 
a Iwojrd or a piftol into my hand in the height of 
my rage, and rejoice to fee the mifchief and extra- 
vagance of my fury : but this is the very choice, 
which every man makes for himfelf, when he courts 
the friendlhips and acquaintance of wicked men. 
You arc a man fubjedl to paffions and temptations j 
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you have inclinations to evil^ which you are not al^ 
ways fare of controlling: whenever they attack 
you, your beft refuge is to reafon, and thought, and 
prayer : why then will you put yourfelf into fud 
hands, which you know will never fufier you to 
enjoy thefe advantages ; which will leave you no 
time to think, but will drive you on to follow the 
prefent evil pailion, till it raifes a flame that wiU 
confume and deftroy you ? 

Thirdly, It is on all hands acknowledged that 

there are many difficulties in the pradtice of rdi- 

gion, even when we call in all the ailiftance, and 

take all the advantages that may be had : and io 

the nature of the thing it is neceflary it fhould ix 

fo ; fince we are called here to a date of trial, to 

give proof of our virtue and faith, and ready fub- 

miffion to the will of God ; in doing of which, if 

there were no difficulty, there would be no trial 

Now whoever coniidcrs this, and that upon the con- 

fequence of this trial our hopes, our happinefs, our- 

felves depend, mufl: needs think it extreme fblly ia 

any man who Ihall rcfufe any helps that may be 

had towards making his work eafy to him ; or who 

Ihall voluntarily expofe himfelf to any difficulties 

that may render the iffiae of his trial more doubtful 

and uncertain : and this every man confefledly 

does, who lays himfelf open to the art, and cunning, 

and deadly inlinuations of evil men, who are inr 

duftrious in the bad caufe they ferve j and, as thtf 

wife King expreflfes it, Thcyjleep not except they have 

done mtfch'ief'y and their JJeep is taken away unlefs thef 

canfe fome to fall : they eat the bread of zvickednefs^ 

and drink the wine of violence. And if you partake 
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the bread and the wine, it will not be long be- 
ne you take (hare in the wickednefs and violence 
It procure them : for that which you efteem per- 
ps the moil innocent employment of your com- 
nions, their living in fplendor, and in all the de* 
acy of profufenefs, and fpending their time in 
xurious eafe and forgetfulnefs, leads naturally to 
. other excefles of vice and lewdnefs ; for when 
e fulnefs of meat and drink has driven out 
ought and care, in the room of them there fpringB 
> a blind brutal courage, which neither fears God 
►r regards man. 

Even this fenfual indulgence, diftinft from the 
ifchievous confequences that attend it, is that 
liich will expofe us to the wrath and judgment of 
od : Riotous perfons and drunkards are numbered 
ith thofe who Jhall not enter into the kingdom of 
avefi: it is a crime that is heightened by a kind 

felf-murder, deftroying the man which was 
rmed after the image and likenefs of God ; diveft- 
g him of fenfe and reafon, and every thing elfe 
at was to diftinguilh him from the beafts of the 
jld, and leaving him even in a worfe condition 
an they, a mere helplefs and ufelefs carcafe. 
^hat a life does that man lead, who waftes half 
s time in thinking only how he may be without 
ought the reft of the day ! whofe fhort mornings 
e fpent in contriving the excefles of the night, 
id his waking hours employed in preparing him- 
If for a new lethargy and the fleep of intem- 
rtznct I 

Should you therefore only propofe to fliare thefe 
ijoyments with the libertines, and to keep a ftrift 

VOL. III. I 
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hand upon yourfelf ad to all other kinds and de« 
grees of wickednefs ; yet even this is deftrodlive of 
the hopes of religion. If you bring but a tafte and 
reliih with you for thefe pleafures^ ufe and cuftom 
and example will foon make you a proficient : and 
you will wonder perhaps, when it is too late, to find 
yourfelf loft in fuch exceifes as you never once 
thought of looking into. Your cheerful nights, and 
the heavy mornings which follow them, will indi£> 
pofe you for thought and reflecStion ; and the fenfe 
of religion, which lives and is nourifhed only by 
the exercife of thought and reafon, will gradually 
decay: the comforts of an innocent mind, which 
ufed \o warm your foul with delight, and make it 
fpring forth with joy into the contemplations of 
God and of futurity, will all foriake and leave yous 
and in the room of them will fucceed mifgiving fean 
and doubts full of miftruft, evil fuggeftions, and 
jealous apprehen^ons of God and of yourfelf; till 
at laft you are forced to fly for refuge to thofe re- 
peated adls of intemperance, which at firft you only 
tafted as tranfient diverlions. And when once thii 
comes to be the cafe, that you are afraid of your- 
felf and your own thoughts, and forced to fly from 
the prefence of your own mind, nothing can fave 
you but the more than ordinary grace of God^ 
which whether you will deferve, or no, you your^ 
felf fhall judge. 

But the mercies of God are without meafure, and, 

like the fun, ri/e upon the evil and the good^ on the 

juft and the unjnjl : perhaps then he will look down 

on you, and awaken you once more to fee your 

danger and the evil of your ways. This is the beft 
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thing which can befal you : but^ could you be fure 
of this, there is no encouragement in it to enter 
into the focieties of wicked and profligate men : 
for, alas, you little think what mifery, even upon 
this fuppoiition, you are preparing for yourfelf : 
for, when you are immerfed in fenfuality, the gentle 
and the kind calls of the Spirit will not awaken you; 
rougher methods are grown neceifary, becaufe your 
fenfe of feeling is too far gone to be afFedbed with 
foft ones : fire and fharp knives can only reach the 
feeling of a man grown ftupid in a lethargy or an 
apopledlic fit ; and therefore they only muft be ap- 
plied. In fpiritual diftempers the fame method is^ 
nfed by the wifdom of Grod : how was David called 
back to himfelf ? By grievous afHidlions and heavy 
judgments ; by uncommon misfortunes, which only 
could laife him to fee his wretched flate : and is it 
worth our while, for any pleafures of fin, to make 
it neceilary for God to fend mifery and afHidlion to 
dwell with us ; to bring ourfelves into fo defperate 
a condition, as to want fo defperate a remedy ? 

And yet the external evils and afHi<ftions, which 
by thefe means we fhall call down upon ourfelves, 
will be but one part, and a light part of our mi- 
fery : for when we come with eyes open to fee the 
danger of our condition, to behold hell gaping wide 
to receive us, and that there is nothing to keep us 
from prefent ruin but the flender thread of life 
upon which we hang, what fears, what torment, 
nay, what defpair will pofTefs our minds ! When 
we look back upon the courfe we have run, and fee 
with unprejudiced eyes the wickednefs we have 

I 2 
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cottimitted ; when we number the nights and days 
fpent in the fervice of lin, the injuries done to men, 
and the indignities offered to God ; where fhall 
we begin to repent, or with what courage fhall we 
fet about a work which feems too large to be com- 
paifed in the little time we have left ourfelvesto 
work in ? And, when we do begin, how unpleafaot | 
mull the work be to us ! with what confufion fhall 
we lift up to heaven our offending hands and eyes I 
with what tremblings of heart implore the mercj 
we have long defpifed, and petition for that grace 
which often perhaps we have ridiculed and fet up 
to be a fport for fools ! Believe me, there is great 
difference in the religious work of an innocent, 
virtuous man, and of a returning finner : and you 
cannot make a worfe bargain for yourfelf than to 
fin upon the profpeift of repentance : no pleafurcs 
can recompence you for the change you piake. 
To approach the throne of God with filial con- 
fidence and joy, and to appear before it with the 
fear of felf-condemned criminals, are very different 
flates. None but thofe who have felt the finner's 
pains, the remorfe and anguifli of mind which at- 
tend him in every flep, can truly judge of this 
matter : and from fuch experience God defend us 
all! 

Upon the whole then, fince the danger of aflb- 
ciating with wicked men is fo evidently great; 
lincc we hazard nothing lefs by it than ourfelves, 
our immortal fouls, and all our hopes of future 
glory ; and fince, though we fhould recover from 
their fnare^ the confequences as to tliis world abound 
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with certain pain and mifery, and as to the next 
but with uncertain hopes ; let us with holy David 
fet ourfelves to fhun this danger, and with him re- 
fol ve /o he companions of them ivho fear the Lord and 
keep his precepts. 
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PART I. 



2 Corinthians iv. i8. 

For the things which arefeen are temporal; but the things 

which are notjeen are eternal. 

JLHE motives to obedience in all religions are 
thus far the fame, that they depend upon the belief 
of another inviiible world, and the different flate 
and condition of good and bad men in it : for 
though it has been maiatained, with fome fhew of 
reafon, that virtue is its own reward, and that man*i 
chief happinefs would confift in the pracS^ice of it, 
though there were no other rewards ani^exed to it, 
yet this, fuppoling it to be true, is by n^uch too 
narrow a foundation to build religion on ; for this 
could influence only men of abilradted thought 
and reafon, who are in comparifon a very incon* 
fiderable part of mankind. The generality of the 
world live by fenfe, and take their meafures of hap- 
pinefs not from the remote conclulions of reafon, 
but from their prefent feeling, from the impreflioni 
which are made on them by the things which they 
deal and converfe with every day ; and the reward^ 
and puniihments of religion are calculated to thit 

X4 
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fenfe and feeling, excepting only that they are 
diftant, and not capable of being made the prefent 
objedls of fenfe : for the punifhments denounced in 
the Gofpel againft the unrighteoufnefs of men, arc 
fuch as nature recoils at ; fuch as, according to the 
fenfe the world has of mifery and pain, are infup- 
portable evils ; and the only reafon why they ope- 
rate fo weakly upon the minds and afFeftions of 
men is this, that they are not feen. The fame may 
be faid of the rewards of the Gofpel : they contain 
the very happinefs that nature thirfts after, which is 
life and pleafure for evermore : but neither can 
our eyes fee thefe rewards ; and therefore they 
fall fhort of railing men to that degree of vir- 
tue and holinefs which in reafon they ought to 
do. 

The advantage which the things of this world 
have in this refpeft is not to be diflembled : they 
play and fport before the fenfes: the man of thought 
and refledlion cannot but fee them; and the man of 
no thought fees nothing elfe. This advantage the 
Apoftle feems to acknowledge, by ftyling the things 
of this world the things which are feen^ and the re- 
wards of the Gofpel the things which are not fcen. 
In this lies all the force and ilrength of worldly 
temptations and pleafures; for, were the enjoyments 
of this world and the next equally remote, there 
could be no competition between them. This moft 
men would find to be true, would they but obferve 
a little what pafles in themfelves and others. There 
are few but would be well content that that part of 
their life which is paft and gone had been fpent in 
virtue and fobriety : they find no comfort in recol- 
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leAing the lewd frolics and extravagant vices of 
their youth ; yet ft ill they cannot refift the prefent 
temptations of pleafure, but go on adding to the ac- 
count of their fully and lin. And is not this a de- 
cifion of the queftion ? Does not reafon determine 
againft the world and the enjoyments of it ? And is 
it not mere fenfe that turns the fcale of the world's 
fide ? If it be true now, that you do wifely in pre- 
ferring the pleafures of life to the hopes and expec- 
tations of futurity, it will then be true fifty years 
hence, that you did wifely in choofing this world, 
and renouncing the pretences to heaven ; for truth is 
always the fame : and yet, if you live to fee that time, 
it is great odds but that you judge otherwife, and 
condemn yourfelf of folly and indifcretion for all 
your paft vices and finful pleafures. This is a judg- 
ment which we fee men make every day : they pur- 
fue the things that are prefent ; but no fooner are 
they gone, but they condemn themfelves, wifhing 
they could recall the time, that they might apply it 
to better purpofes. And whence arifes this diffe- 
rence, but from hence ; that in one cafe reafon is 
excluded by fenfe and the prevaihng power of pre- 
fent objects, but in the other cafe is free and unre- 
flrained, and judges from the truth and nature of 
things ? Throw out fenfe and appetite, and let the 
caufe be heard at the bar of reafon ; and the quef- 
tion then, between the things which are feetiy and the 
things which are ?iot /een, will be reduced to thefe 
two points : 

Firft, Whether we can have fuch fufficient evi- 
dence for the cxiftence of the things not feen, as may 
make them capable of being brought into competi- 
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tion with the things which are feen^ the exiftence 
of which, in this queftion, is out of doubt ? 

Secondly, Whether the value of the things that 
ere notfeeti be fo great, that we ought in prudence 
to forego the enjoyment of the things which are pre- 
ftnt with usf 

There are fcveral ways by which we fatisfy our- 
felves of the exiftence of things without us : the 
thief of thefe is fenfe. This evidence extends to 
this world and the things of it : and though foose 
have taken great pains to doubt of the exiftence of 
things which they faw and felt, yet it may well be 
queftioned, whether ever any man did indeed arrive 
to that perfedlion of fcepticifm ? This evidence 
may be ftyled the ftrongeft in one refpeA, as it moft 
univerfally afifedls mankind, who much more rea- 
dily receive the reports of fenfe» than the conclufiool 
of reafon. Not but that the evidence of reafon in 
fome cafes is altogether as ftrong and conclufive fer 
the cxilUnce of things not fecn, as fenfe is for the 
things which arc feen. This is manifeft in the 
proof •of a lirll Caulc; where, from the vifible woriu 
of the creation, the being of an eternal Caufe it 
pn>YCvi to a dcnionllration, from fuch principles ai 
fcnle and reafon cannot relilt. So likewife, from 
the tcrtimonv auvl credit of others, we arrive to a 
certainty of the cxillcnco of fome things which they 
hax^c fccn. but wo have not: ivhich evidence is pro- 
|XMly the cvivicnoc of tat:h» and may be fo circum- 
iUn::AtOv} as tv> avJniit no doubt or Icniple. Upon' 
tivs c\ivicnce men aol in their dearcft concerns in 
thU x\o:lvi : an^i an? 15 w^il :i:i>ned of the exiffcence 
U ivvtK pcnons xxkI places which thej nercr ftw, as 
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they afe of the perfons and places they every day 
converfe with. And from hence it follows, that it 
is no manner of proof or prefumption that things do 
not exift^ becaufe they are not feen ; for there are 
feveral ways of being fatisfied of the exiftence of 
things; and feeing them is but one way: and things 
which admit not of this proof may admit of another s 
and therefore it is great weaknefs to fufpedl the 
reality and exiftence of things merely becaufe we do 
not fee them. 

And yet the greateft piece of wifdom that the vo- 
luptuous man has to boaft of is founded in this pre- 
judice : he thinks it wifdom to be on the fureft lide, 
and not to part with a certainty for an uncertainty^ 
The things of this world he fees and feels ; and in 
renouncing them he is fure he renounces what might 
afford him certain pleafure and enjoyment : but he 
has not this notice nor evidence of future things : 
they lie out of the way of his fenfes ; and therefore 
he looks upon them to have much lefs of certainty 
in them than the prefent objeAs of life ; and 
concludes very folidly, that it is beft to make 
fure of fomething, and not to forego his pre-; 
fent pofleffion for the diftant hope of enjoying 
the uncertain bleffings of Aiturity. Now fenfe is 
the meafure of his certainty ; or elfe how cpmes 
he to take it for granted that there is more cer-^ 
tainty of the things which are feen than of the 
things which are not feen ? His fenfes only prove to 
him, that he lives at prefent in this world : they 
cannot poffibly prove to him, that he ihall not live 
hereafter in another. So that the evidence of fenfe 
reaches but to one fide, of the queftion^ to aifure hiox 
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of his prefcnt being ; and yet from this evidence he 
concludes in prejudice to the other world ; which is 
very abfurd, fince the evidence of fenfe cannot, one 
way or other, afFeft the belief of future rewards and 
glories. Now in all comparifons men ought to 
weigh the reafons on both fides: but the comparing 
and preferring vifible things before invifible, for the 
fake of the evidence of fenfe, is comparing and pre- 
ferring one to another upon feeing only the reafon 
of one fide ; for fenfe only extends to vifible things, 
and has nothing to do with invifible : and therefore 
the judgment that men are apt haftily to make in 
this cafe, when brought to the teft of reafon, mufk 
appear to be groundlefs and precarious. 

Since then, in the queftion between things vifible 
and invifible, it is evident that fenfe can judge but 
of one fide ; it follows, that fenfe can be no rule of 
judging in this difpute : for a rule mufl: be the com- 
mon mcafure of the things to be eftimated, and ap- 
plicable to both ; but fenfe is applicable to fenfi- 
ble objefts only, and therefore can be no rule in any 
queftion between the things that are, and the things 
that are not, the objects of fenfe. 

Allow fenfe to prove, as ftrongly as you would 
have it, the exiftence of this world, and the things 
cf it : but how can that afieft the belief of another 
world ? The exiftence of this world will not prove 
that there is no other world. That you live now is 
no argument that you fhall not live hereafter. And 
therefore the evidence of fenfe for this world ought 
to be no prejudice againft the belief of another. 

The advantage of this evidence of fenfe is great, 
becaufe it is the firft that men come to the ufc anc^ 
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application of; and by the conftant and familiar ufe 
of it, they learn to depend upon it, and truft to it 
in all cafes. It is much later that men come to the 
ufe of reafon : and this evidence of reafon they have 
lefs occaiion for, and ftill ufe it lefs than they have 
occalion : fo that they are not equally acquainted 
with the certainty of this evidence, as they are with 
the demonftrations of fenfe ; and therefore are fel- 
dom fo perfectly fatisfied with the dedudlions of 
reafon as with the reports of fenfe. This is the 
true ftate of the queftion between the evidence of 
• fenfe and the evidence of reafon, and the preference 
the world gives to the dedudlions of one and the 
other. 

Now, if there can be no evidence for unfeen 
things, which may be of equal weight with the evi- 
dence of fenfe ; then indeed the things which are 
not feen can never be made fo evident as to iland in 
competition with the things which are feen. But 
the means by which we arrive to the knowledge of 
things which we do not fee, are reafon and faith ; 
and thefe may afford an evidence equal to the evi- 
dence of fenfe. 

There are many things which can be known only 
from reafon, which yet are as well received as any 
report of fenfe. We fee many produdlions and 
works of nature every day, the caufe of which is fe^ 
cret and remote, and not difcoverable by the fenfes; 
and yet no man doubts but that all thefe efFec^Vs 
have caufes. You can no more fuppofe, againft the 
evidence of your reafon, that thefe things came into 
being without any caufe, than you can fuppofe, 
againft the evidence of your fenfes, that thefe things 
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which yoii fee have no being. Here then the evi« 
dence for the thing not feen is equal to the evidence 
ibr the thing feen. So then a thing*s not being 
feen can be no prejudice or prefumption ag^nft its 
£xiftence ; fince fome things which are not feen are 
capable of being demonftrated. 

Hence it follows^ that though the things of this 
world be always before our eyes, and we have no 
reafon to doubt of their exiftence ; and the things 
of the other world are at a diftance, and hid from 
us ; yet this is no reafon to prefer the things of this 
world before the things of another ; fince there is 
an evidence which extends to things not feen, which 
]| equal to the evidence of fenfe : and, for aught we 
know, this evidence may belong to thefe unfeen 
things of another world ; and if it does, then the 
things of another world, in point of certainty, ftand 
upon an equal bottom with the things which are 
feen. 

This makes it very unreafonable to take up with 
the enjoyments of this world as the furer and more 
certain enjoyments, and to fufFer ourfelves to be im- 
pofed on by our fenfes, and prejudiced in favour of 
prefent objefts : becaufe, till we have proved and 
examined the evidences for the things not feen, we 
cannot conclude that the things feen are more cer- 
tain than they; lince tliey are capable of being 
made as evident by other arguments, as feniible ob-, 
jedls are by the fenfes. 

Another evidence for things not feen is faith ; an 
evidence that the world in temporal affairs pays 
great refpedt to, however fliy they are of admitting 
it for a principle of religion : for there is no man 
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but who believes a great deal more concerning thif 
world, and the afiairs of it, upon the report mado 
firom other people*s fenfes, than he does from hi|. 
own. It is a narrow fphere that a man adls in, 
and his fenfes go but a very little farther than he 
himfelf goes : and a man's knowledge would be ex^ 
tremely confined^ were he to know and believe no- 
thing but what he faw and heard himfelf. Now there 
are things in this world which all people believe to 
be in the world, and yet not one in ten thoufand ever 
faw them. What evidence do they believe on then ? 
Not on the evidence of fenfe; for tbefe things never 
fell under their fenfes : but they believe on the re-* 
port and credit of others^ that is, upon the evidence 
of faith. 

Here then is another evidence, which the world 
cannot refufe to admit as good evidence for thing% 
not feen ; iince men believe upon this evidence tho 
certainty of all thofe things in the world whichr 
themfelves have not feen, that is, of moft things ii^ 
the world. 

Now this evidence, where it is perfedt, that is, 
where there is a fufficient number of credible wit-i 
neifes to the thing in queftion, falls very little iboTt 
ef the evidence of fenfe. You can obferve, I be«« 
lieve, no difference that men make between many 
things which they take upon the credit of others, 
and the things which they receive from the infor-* 
mation of their own fenfes ; which fhews that this, 
kind of evidence may be fo ilrong, as to leave no 
room for doubts or fufpicions. 

Now then urge your objedion againft the things 
of another wodd, that they are not feen, and there- 
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fore not to be preferred to the things of this world, 
which are fee n : where lies the reafon and fcnfc of 
this argument ? If the things of this world are feen, 
they have their proper evidence : if the things of 
the next world are not feen, they do not therefore 
want their proper evidence. If there be a fufRcient 
evidence that is proper to them, and they have that 
evidence, they are not the worfe for not being feen, 
that is, for not having that evidence which does not 
belong to them. 

If then the things of another world, though they 
are fuch as eye hath not feen, are yet neverthelefs 
capable of as good proof and evidence as the things 
which are feen, it is extreme folly, and want of 
thought and confideration, to purfue the objefts of 
fcnfe in oppofition to things unfeen, without well 
examining into the evidence and certainty of thefc 
unfeen things. When we tell you, that for the glo- 
ries and bleflings of another life we have the cer- 
tainty of reafon and faith, you muft needs own that 
we urge proper arguments : the nature of our proof 
you cannot fufpcft. If we have enough of reafon, 
and enough of the evidence of faith, you muft ac- 
knowledge our proof to be demonftrativc, becaufe 
it is a proof which in all other cafes you admit for 
things not feen, reafon and faith. 

The things of another world may be objeds of 
fenfe to thofe of the other world, and therefore arc 
capable of having the evidence of eycwitnefles : 
nor fhould I ealily be convinced of abfurdity, 
Ihould I aflert that there may poflibly be a com- 
munication between the two worlds. Suppofe then 
one fliould come down from heaven, and report the 
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ftatc of things there ; this would be an eycwitnefs^ 
md the evidence exaftly the fame with that which 
fou admit in other cafes. He muft give good 
proof indeed of his coming from heaven ; and that 
in this cafe is fuppofed. 

Confider farther, that this queilion concerning 
the future rewards and punifhments of another life 
is not the firft or principal queftion in religion : it 
fuppofes the belief and knowledge of God : for un- 
Icfs we believe the being of a God, who is the juft 
yudge of the world, there is no room for this quef- 
tion of rewards and punifhments. In this argument 
then the being of a God is prefuppofed ; and a 
queftion then will arife, whether God can qualify 
men to be witnefTes to the world of thefe unfeen 
things ? It is not to be denied but that God can^ 
if he pleafes, reveal thefe things to men : and were 
the world fatisfied that God had indeed revealed 
fuch things to fuch and fuch men, they could not 
fcruple admitting them as good witnefTes in that 
cafe. It comes then to this point, whether it be 
poflible that men can give fatisfadlion to the world^ 
that (rod has indeed fpoken to them ? And if there 
be any one thing that you will agree God can do, 
and man cannot do, this will be no difpute : (or 
fhould God do that thing by the man he appoints 
to be his witnefs, the hand of God working with 
him would be a full proof that he fpoke by the 
voice of God, and declared not his own, but the 
things of God. And this would be a fufficient 
ground for our faith. 

Since then thefe things are capable of fuch good 
evidence, k will be wbrth your while to inquire, 

VOL. III. K 
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whether they have it, or no : and I fuppofe it wiH 
not be thought the tffe& of reafon or wifdom to 
rejeA them unheard, and to follow the impr^ilions 
of fenfe and appetite at the hazard of being finally 
ruined and deftroyed. 

Every man who has eyes and ears is attached by 
the evidence of fenfe ; and therefore it would be 
ftrange if any man doubted of the things, the evi- 
dence of which is fo continually thruft in at his 
eyes and ears. But to arrive at the evidence of 
reafon and faith, requires that we ihould exercife 
the faculties of our underllanding ; requires our 
diligence and attention ; becaufe thefe proofs lie 
more remote, out of the common road, and are not 
to be had without feeking for. 

This is a juft account of the reafon why moft 
men a6l by the evidence of fenfe, and follow and 
admire the things of this world ; and fo few purfuCi 
with any heart or zeal, the invilible things of an- 
other: not that the things of this world are in them- 
felves more real or certain than the things of an- 
other world ; but becaufe men are fure and certain 
of the things of this world, not being able to ex- 
dude the impreflions of them ; and are dubious of 
the things of futurity, not being able to attend to 
the proofs of them. 

But how well this becomes men of thought and 
education let any one judge ; or what account they 
will be able to give of their neglecft, in not fo much 
as proving and trying the things which make for 
their lalvation, is hard to fay. Why fhould your 
eyes run away with your reafon and underflanding ? 
If you had been to be diredled merely by your eyes. 
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God need not have given you the power of reflec- 
tion : and iince he has given you this ability^ hcf 
will not excufe your religning tamely to fenfe^ 
which was given not to govern, but td fetve man. 
tf the things of another world are capable of being 
proved, it concerns you to know whether they are 
proved or no ; efpecially confidering the vail dif-^ 
proportion there is between the things of this li£^ 
and the next. The argument for prefent enjoyment 
is fo far good, that in things of equal value a wife 
man would fecure his Ihare as foon as he could, and 
take the flrft opportunity of enjoying the happinefs 
which would not improve by being flayed for. But 
here the cafe is very different : the things of this^ 
world zxcfeen indeed ; but that is all i ho fooner are 
they feen but they are gone, and leave the man 
mofe reftlefs after the fruition than he was before : 
but the things of futurity ate of endlefs duration, 
and once enjoyed will never defert the pofleflbr. 
And therefore it is worth a wife man's labour to 
reftrain himfelf from the prefent allurement of life, 
to fufpend his happinefs for a tiitie, which will fo 
greatly increafe by the delay, and pay fuch ihtereft 
for the prefent felf- denial which he exercifes : For 
ihe things which are feen are temporal ; but the things 
wohich are not feen are eternah 
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PART II. 



X HE fecond thing to be inquired into is^ Whe- 
ther the value of the things which are not feen be lb 
great, that we ought in prudence to forego t)ie en* 
joyment of the things which are prefent with us. 

There can be no ground or foundation to pa- 
fuade men to renounce the pleafures of this life, and 
to expofe themfelves to the troubles and inconTe- 
niencies which often are the companions of virtue 
and holinefs, in hopes of future glory and happinefs^ 
unlefs this future glory and happine& are fo great 
and valuable as to recompenfe all the lofles and fuf^ 
ferings which men mufl fuftain in the purfuit of 
them. But, if this be the cafe, if the rewards of 
Heaven are infinitely to be preferred to the things 
of this world, it will then be but agreeable to the 
common maxims of wifdom and prudence to choofe 
the greateft, though not the prefent good, and to 
prefer the fevere duties of virtue and religion to the 
foft allurements of vice and pleafure; lince our 
light affliAions in this life can be but for a mo- 
ment, and will work for us a &r more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. And it is upon this prin- 
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ciple that the Appftle argues in the text -, JFor the 
things which are feen are temporal ; but the thi\^gs 
which are not feen are eternal: by this he Jaftiiies his 
>wn pradlice and behaviour: he fuf&rcd perfe(;ution 
gladly for the £ike of Chrifl and his truth : he ftript 
tiimfelf of all the comforts of this life, and yielded 
himfelf up to all the hardfhips and. evils that :man 
can fufFer : but it was upon the profpeA of future 
glory. He was not fo dead to the fenfe of nature, 
&s to think the good things of this world worth. no- 
thing; or fo void of feeling, as to delight in ill 
ufage : but he knew the value of the rewards for 
which he laboured ; that they were fo great, as to 
juftify the choice he made, of fuflfering for ChrifL*s 
(ake, rather than of enjoying the pleafures of fin for 
% feafon. 

The Apoftle*s argument is founded upon the dif- 
ferent duration of the things of this world and the 
other. Now it muft be agreed that we have the 
(ame evidence for the uncertain, and, at beil, the 
(hort duration of the things of this life, as we have 
for the exiftence of them ; that is, the evidence of 
fenfe. If the voluptuous man has this advantage, 
that in following after the things of this life he fol- 
lows things which he fees, and by the evidence of 
every fenfe knows to be real, it muft be acknow- 
ledged that religion at leaft has this advantage, that, 
by the fame evidence of fenfe, it proves thefe things 
to be fcarce worth following after or enjoying, fince 
they fo foon vaniih away, and withdraw from being 
cither the objcfts of fenfe or of pleafure : fo that, 
as to this part of the argument, the allowances muft 
be equal on both lides» The men of this world have 
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the certain evidence of fenfe for the reality of the 
things of this worlds and that they do exiA ; bat 
they mufl- grant, on their part, that we have the lame 
certain evidence of fenfe, that thefe things will not 
long exift; but that both they and their enjoyments 
muft Ihortly perilh together. 

Since this then is a clear cafe on both iides, and 
the principles are undifputed, let us take this part of 
the argument alone, and examine what are the co&> 
clulions of reafon from this head, that the things 
which arefeen are temporal. 

To efUmate the happinefs of man, we muft take 
into the account the nature of his defires and incli- 
nations, and the nature of thofe objefls which he 
purfues. If there be fuch a due proportion between 
thefe two, that the object is capable of fatisfying the 
defire, then the objeA obtained is capable of mak- 
ing a man happy. To be reftlefs and uneafy, and 
ftill wanting fomething that we have not, will not, I 
fuppofe, be thought a good defcription of an happy 
life : and yet this muft always be the cafe when our 
defires are fixed upon fuch objedts as do not anfwer 
and correfpond to them, but fall fhort of affording 
fuch a pleafure as piay fill and content the mind. 
Now there are different pafiions and defires inci- 
dent to man : thefe are not the fame in all men, but 
vary according to the various tempers and habits of 
men, and depend upon the circumftances of youth 
and age, and the like : but thefe pafiions being fq 
uncertain and mutable, cannot enter into this in- 
quiry, which is after the natural happinefs of man, 
which muft be eftimated by his natural and conftant 
defires, and not by the fudden efforts of pafiioQ 
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he is liable to. Now the mofl: natural and 
conftant defire of man is the defire of life : there is 
nothing nature equally abhors with the thoughts of 
not being: but then the life of this world is but fhort^ 
and muft end in death ; and therefore the life of this 
world cannot be the adequate objedl of this defire ; 
and confequently the life of this world can never 
Hiake a nian happy, becaufe it does not anfwer to 
the natural defire^ but leaves a man reftle& and un*- 
eafy^ and in perpetual dread of his approaching dif- 
folution. 

Another natural and conftant defire^ which is 
grafted upon the former, and fprings from it, is the 
defire of being happy, of being always happy, with- 
out fuflfering any interruption from forrow or pain^ 
or afQidlions of any kind : hence it comes, that the 
fear of lofing the thing we pofiefs and enjoy is ofren 
a trouble equal to the pleafure of the pofTefiion ; 
which fhews that no pofTefiion that is not durable 
can fill and fatisfy the mind of man : which evi- 
dently proves that the natural defire is the defire of 
perpetual uninterrupted happinefs ; and if fo, then 
nothing lefs than perpetual happinefs can be the na- 
tural objeA of that defire, or make a man eafy and 
happy. Now, whether the world affords fuch an 
happinefs as this, can be no queflion, fince we have 
the evidence of fenfe and reafon and experience to 
the contrary. 

From hence it appears, that to place our happi- 
nefs in this life, and the things of It, is at befl to 
place our happinefs where it can never be had. 
We can never poffibly free ourfelves from the natu- 
jral defires of life and happinefs. The Atheifl, whg 
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would ridicule the belief of another worlds and s 
durable life after this^ can never bring himfelf to 
iky that it is better to die than to live for ever, and 
for ever happily : fo that, at once retaining the de- 
fires of eternal life, and denying the poflibility of 
fuch a life, he reduces himfelf to fuch a ftate as caa 
afford no happinefs ; for to have defires which cuk 
never end in enjoyment for want of fuitable objcd^ 
is to have defires only to make us miferable. 

If then this world has nothing that can make as 
happy, nothing that can anfwer our natural defiits 
and appetites, furely it cannot be the ef{e<ft of wif- 
dom or prudence to confine our inquiries after lajh 
pinefs to this world, where it is not to be had : tc^ 
that the firil conclufion of reafon from this allowed 
princii^e, that lie things whUh are Jem are iemperal^ 
is this ; that the things of this world being tem- 
poral, and our defires adapted to the fruition of 
things eternal, this world can never make us happy i 
the confequence of which is, that we muft feek out 
for another abiding place, if haply we may find it, 
where we may meet with objects fuited to our de- 
fires ; the only means by which we can ever arrive 
at complete and pcrfedl happinefs. So that the 
voice of nature fpeaks the fame language with our 
blelled Saviour, and calls out to us in his words, 
L<r7 ?;, ; i-wr .:jfzJh:ns on ihsKgf helozL'^ ukere moth and 
'-.Ji Jotk .J"*:*/', ^^:J z:k:'-c ihiz^jts hrtdk through 
j:nJ Jiejlx h:.: u: \::*r jmdizns on things above^ 
vA^re Kziiher mzth K.r n^ji Jjith czrruptj anj Tvhere 
/tr^vj J: r:^t r^^ji ti'^iugk ^rj ji^jil: that is, place 
not your defires on this world, which has nothing 
that can latisfy them ; but place your defires above, 
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wliere God has prepared an happinels anfwerable to 
the impreffions he has given to the fouls of tpen. 

That the things which are feen are temporal^ is 
indeed no fufiicient proof that there are things which 
are not feen which are eternal ; though it is a great 
prefumption^ that^ lince God has not fitted this 
world to our defires, he has fitted our defires to an- 
other world ; and has not given us thefe cravings of 
nature merely to vex and torment us^ without any 
pollibility of their being fatisfied : but thus far we 
prove^ from the things of this world being temporal, 
that they cannot make us happy. And this makes 
religion to be a very ferious concern, fince all our 
hopes of happinefs depend on it : for if religion 
cannot furnifh obje<5ls adapted to our natural de- 
fires, nothing elfe can : and therefore men ihould 
think foberly and maturely before they rejeft reli- 
gion, and diveft themfelves of all the hopes they 
have, or can have, of being happy. Who would 
not be glad to live for ever, and to be for ever 
happy ! Is it not then very unnatural to fee a man 
rejoice and triumph in the thoughts that there is 
neither a life nor happinefs which is eternal ? It is, 
indeed, better not to be, than to be miferable : and 
therefore the thoughts of dropping into ever]afi:ing 
filence and darknefs may be the refuge of guilty 
fear, but never can be a natural joy or comfort to 
the foul of man, which longs for nothing fo much 
as life for* evermore. The only reafon any man can 
poifibly have to wifh that there may be no other 
world, is, that he may with the more freedom enjoy 
this: and this mufl needs appear to be a wife reafon, 
if we confider the value of this world, and the worth 
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of thefe things, which are no fooner feen but thej 
are gone, and their place is no more found. I 
fhould not wonder, were this world to laft for ever, 
to fee men of low and abjedt fpirits fetting up their 
reft, and giving up the hopes of more exalted gloiy 
and happinefs : but now that the world muft lift 
but a little time, and we much lefs, to fee men fir 
orifice their hopes of glory and immortality to the 
mean and poor enjoyments of this worid, is fuch an 
abfurdity as would puzzle any one to account for, 
who knew nothing more of man, than that he b a 
reafonable creature. It is fo little men gain fay 
gaining this world, and fo little they lofe by lofing 
it, that the concerns of this world would weigh but 
light in this queftion, were net men guided more by 
the violence of paflion, than either by reafoji or thi 
regular defires of nature. 

For fuppofe, fecondly, that religion were very un-r 
certain, and a man were liable to be deceived 10 his 
expectations of future rewards ; let us examine again 
by this rule, that the things which are feen are tempo^ 
ral, what the confequence of this miftake would be, 
and how much a man would be a fufierer by it. 
As to the ordinary courfe of the world, in which a 
man may profefs his religion without difturbance or 
perfecution, the pleafures which are confiftent with 
innocence and virtue will be found to have more of 
real fatisfaAion than the vicious man can ever find 
from the gratification of his fenfual defires and ap- 
petites. But we will wave this topic, becaufe the 
text goes upon the fuppofition, that we muft give up. 
this world, and fubmit to many hardfhips and in- 
eonveniencies in it, in order to obtain the other : 
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and at all times there is difEculty enough in fub- 
mitting to the reftraints of religion; till men have 
got to be mafters of their own paflions and appe- 
tites, and have learnt to ufe the worlds as not abus- 
ing it. 

Say then, that a man lofes the pleafures of this 
woHd, in following after the pleafures of another : 
his lofs muft be valued according to the worth of 
the thing which is loft. Now things of this world 
being very uncertain poiTeifions, which are often 
hardly obtained, and feldom long preferved, the lofs 
of thefe things cannot be fet very high. It is evi- 
dent that the men of the world do not always fuc- 
ceed in their delires : they are liable to a thoufand 
difappointments, which cut them ihort in their prof- 
pe6ls, and render all their pains and labour abor- 
tive. Of the many who feek the honours and glory 
of this life, but a very fmall number attain to the 
end of their delires. Since then to follow the world 
and the good things of it is no fure way of obtain- 
ing the world, it may happen that he that purfues 
the glories of another world, to the negleA of this^ 
may lofe juft nothing at all ; for, poflibly, had he 
given bimfelf up to this world, he might have got no 
ihare irt it : for fuch is the mutable condition of 
thefe things, and fo many the chances they are liable 
to, that a man can have no fecurity from all his 
pains and toil of enjoying the thing he purfues: and 
if by following the world he might pofTibly have 
got nothing, then poflibly by not following the 
world he may lofe nothing ; for a man cannot be 
faid to lofe more than he might have got. And 
{therefore in this queition it is a great miftake to 
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reckon up all the good things of this world togietfaa, 
and then to fay, tbefe things do we lofe by rdigjoB; 
for if we had no religion, we fhould never be able I ^ 
to get the hundredth part of thefe fine things ; ud p 
we cannot be f^d to relinquiih more of the wodd 
than we might have got had we not relinquillied | i 
it. 

And now you may learn from the natuie of 
worldly pofTeilions, and your own experience^ wlHt 
fort of chance a man has of being fatisfied with the 
enjoyments of life, fuppoling him to take the utmaft 
pains for them : poflibly he may never get them; 
for there are fo many pretenders, that they are ever 
joftling one another out ; and, poilibly too, if he 
does get them, they may leave him before he hai 
half done with them ; or, it may be, when he has 
got them, he may not like or relifh them ; fer 
many things which look well at a diftance, and laife 
and inllame the dclires, lofe their value by bcii^ 
polVefled, and appear to be, what in truth they are, 
empty and vain allurements. Xo-.v this chance for 
worldly happincfs is all that a man quits for religion; 
for you cannot fay that he quirted the good things 
of life, without knowing whether he ever could have 
had them, or no. It i> ten to one againft you, that 
if you follow the world you get nothing, or but 
little, bv it ; and therefore there are the fame odds 
on the other lide, that if \~ou follow reh^ion vou lofe 
little or nothing by it. So that fuppoling religion 
to be unceruir., yet a man does not venture much 
for if, or put hi.Tifelt into a much worfe condition 
th.in he wii in betore. bv re.iion of the uncertain 
condition of the world. 
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Ahdj on the, other fide, this may be taid, that if re- 
^on reaches no farther than this life; yet one good 
SeA of it here is evidently this^ that it makes men 
liy and contented under the difappointments of 
lis life : fo that whatever the lofs of the world may 
e to a worldly man, yet to a truly religious man it 

inconliderable, becaufe he is not equally afFe<fted' 
ith fuch lofles, being ftrengthened and confirmed 
^inft them by the hopes he has entertained of 
lore lafting and folid enjoyments. So that add 
lis to the account, and it will appear, that religion 

I this world is the fureft ftep you can take, if not 
>wards happinefs, yet towards eafe and content- 
icnt: for, fince fo many who follow the world 
lufl neceflarily be difappointed by following the' 
norld, we expofe ourfelves to all the uneaiinefs 
nd pain of lofing it ; and, as things go, it is well if 
tie pain and uneaiinefs of loling the world be not 

II we get by purfuing it. But religion is the art of 
;overning and ruling the paffiotis, of making our- 
tlvcs eafy without being gratified with the pleafiirei 
f this life ; and when we are thus prepared, not to 
njdy the pleafures is no great mifchief. So that if 
here be no other world but this, yet by religion #d 
re fure of getting the fecond beft thing that can 
ie had in the world, that is, contentment. Admk 
hat the firfk thing is to have and enjoy the things 
ire want ; yet certainly the next befi: thing is to bt 
afy without them. The firft the world but rarely 
rrants ; the next religion never denies. And thus 
i&r we may argue from the nature of worldly things, 
mhout entering into the comparifon between them 
nd the things of another life ; which eitriemely al- 
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ters the ftate of the queftion^ and makes it reafonabk I ' 
not only to forego the pleafures, but even to chooft | ^ 
and embrace the forrows of life for the lake of & 
ture glory : For the things which are not Jem m 
eternal. 

As to the nature of the happinefs of another £6^ 
we know but little of it : the defcriptions we mttt 
with in Scripture are figurative^ and lead not to the 
true knowledge of the glories they defcribc. Pot 
fibly this world affords no notions or ideas proper to 
exprefs the happinefs of heaven; which can therefixe 
only be defcribed in figures taken from the prdett 
fenfe we have of pleafure and enjoyment : hence the 
liappinefs of heaven is fometimes painted under the 
figure of a marriage feaft, which is a time ufinllj 
ftolen from forrow, and dedicated to mirth and good 
humour. Sometimes the defcription is groundkd 
upon our notions of power and dignity, which are 
great darlings to mankind : hence we read of crowm 
of glor)', which cannot be fhaken, which fade not 
away, which are referved for us in the higbeft ha- 
vens. From hence we only argue that the happinefs 
is very great, and exceeding much the glories of this 
world, wliich are but faint images, and fcarcely ferve 
to reprefent the glories of heaven : but we have i 
clear notion of duration ; and therefore to this point 
the Scripture i'peaks plain, and tells us that thefe are 
pleal'ures for evermore ; that they are eternal, and 
eternally the lame without changing. Nothing 
likcwife is more uliial than to exprefs the happinefs 
of heaven by life, by everlalting life ; irhofoever^ 
fays our Saviour. rs*ir:si \ ;•; •■:.' /ijJJ live, ihtntgh hi 
Ju ; ^mJ u\i.ylr%:er rr^i^jfiJs sn fxejLiU noi die eter^ 
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nally. This then is the natural happinefs of man, 
fince Jt alone can anfwer the natural delires of man; 
for nothing lefs than eternal life can fatisfy that de- 
fire of life which is implanted in man : and nothing 
can be more evident to fenfe than this is to reafon, 
that fomething has been from all eternity, and fome- 
thing fhall be to all eternity : fo that our defires of 
eternity are not loofe ill-grounded delires; but ther^ 
arc evidently objefts in nature fitted to them. 
Since then we cannot poflibly live without defiring 
to live for ever, and to enjoy eternal happinefs ; 
iince likewife it is clear to a demonflration that 
there are things eternal ; is it not agreeable to the 
very inftinA of nature to endeavour after thefe 
things, which can only make for our happinefs, if 
by any means we may attain to them ? To lead us 
to the pofTeilion and enjoyment of thefe things is 
the work and bufinefs of religion : and therefore to 
be employed in the work of religion is to be em- 
ployed in the work of nature, which is to feek and 
puifue its own happinefs and perfeAion. 

If religion is attended with difficulties, yet the 
glories we attain to through the means of religion 
are worth the purchafe. What is there that can 
be had without pains and trouble ? Not even the 
prefent enjoyment of this life. Why then ihould 
we think much of being at fome trouble to purchafe 
the eternal things of heaven ? We do not grudge it 
in lefs matters, in the matter of our earthly hopes 
and defires. We lofe nothing by religion that we 
could poffibly keep long without it : a good man 
can fuffer only in this world ; and w^e he not to 
fuffer, yet the courfe of nature would foon part him 
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and the world) and the enjoyments of it. And is it 
not worth our while to relign the things we caanoi 
keep a little the fooner, for the fake of that iapp.^ 
nefs, which once pofleflcd can never be taken from 
us^ but, like our defires, will be ever frelh and new, 
not impaired by ufe, or palled by enjoyment ? 

It is wife to retire from the pleafurcs of the woiU, 
were it only to guard againft this certain evil confe- 
quence, that if we follow the prefent things, to the 
neglei^ and contempt of future happinefs, the time 
will certainly come when our prefent enjoyments 
will be pad and gone, when things futere will be 
growing apace to be the things prefent ; and then 
we (hall have nothing left but this evil thought to 
haunt us perpetually, that we have had our good 
things in this world, and muft expedl evil things in 
the world to come : that we have for the time paft 
been comforted, but muft for the time to come be 
tormented. As Ihort-lived as men arc, they often 
outlaft the world, that is. the eniojTnents of it: they 
live to bo [)aft the pk\iUires of it, and can have no 
comfort or cafe bv anv lenlc. And is not a wicked 
man in a line conviition, when he has no eniovment 
in this world, and no hopes in the next ? Men, in 
the vouth and vicoi^r of a^f. mav overcome the 
trouWclome thov.c-: j ot another world : thev arc 
capable of a ci^nn.*:!: !V.cj;r:!ion of worldhr pleafures, 
which mav extircuiih th.-^usrhr ar.d conftdcTation : 
Ku, if thev avc to be o.e:>r:ed bv fenfc, to be 
e\^vne<l to thv^u^b.: :i::.: rer.eorioa. how difmal a 
pr\M-jVK*t hA\c they' i-.o-sv ire rSey tarmented with 
the !hoi*i:.ht5 of whAt •? rsirt ar.d how do they 
drca.J the thccch^? ct what :< :c come! 
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And happy were it for them if their fears were to 
be their only torment : but let their eyes but once 
be dofed^ and their fears muft be fucceeded by more 
than even their fears could fuggeft : the things 
future will then be the things prefent ; and this 
thought, that they are eternal^ will exclude all glim- 
merings of hope or comfort^ and leave them the 
prey of pain and of defpair. 

Let us then work whilft we have the day ; for the 
night Cometh when no man can work. This is the 
day, and for aught we know this only is the day 0|f 
peace. Confider then the things which make for 
your (alvation, and follow after them, for they lead 
to life and immortality* 
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^' General Epiftle of St. Jude, ver. 3. — ^the latter part, 

•^7/ was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you 
that ye Jhould eameftly contend for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the faints, 

jLT is at all times the duty of the paftors and mi-> 
Hifters of the Chriftian church to call upon the peo- 
ple to be zealous to maintain^ and by proper me-» 
thods to propagate, the faith of the Gofpel : but 
there are feafons in which it is more efpecially necef- 
£iry for them to difcharge this duty ; feafons which 
require that the paftors ihould be vigilant to pre-' 
vent, and the people careful to avoid, the danger of 
growing errors and fuperftitions. 
I Such was the feafon, and fuch the occaiion of this 
Bpiftle. Some very dangerous errors, and fome 
abominable pradlices, began to fhew themfelves 
among the members of the church, and there was 
great reafon to apprehend the infe<5lion would 
fpread. Certain men, it feems, had crep^ in unawares 
^"-^ungodly men, fuming the grace of our God into laf- 
eiviou/hefs, and denying the only Lord God, and our 
Lord Jefiis Chrift. This it was that made it needful 
for the Apoftle to exhort Chdilians every-where to 
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contend eameftly for the faith once delivered to the 
faints. 

If it was needful in the Apofiles* times^ when 
the mifchief began firft to fhew itfelf, what muft 
it be in ours, when thiS evil feems to be at its 
full growth, and to furround us in different ihapes 
on every fide ? Superllition on one hand, and irre- 
ligion on the other, have left true Chriftians a nar« 
row path to walk in : and though reafon and reflec- 
tion will make men fometimes lick of the extremes, 
yet the t ran (it ion from one extreme to another is 
much eafier^ than from either to the truth that lies 
between them. From popery to no religion^ and 
from no religion to popery, is a ready ftep : and 
when a man is tired of either extreme, it reqtdrci 
only a refolution to run away from it as faft as he 
can, to get foon to the other ; whereas it requires a 
ferious and a fteady mind to fl-op at the right place. 

Another difficulty there is, which diftinguiflies 
our times from that of the Apoftles : St. Jude com- 
plains, that fome corrupt men, teaching perverfc 
docSlrines, had mixed with Chriftian focieties ; but 
it was by ftealth and unawares they had crept in : 
the churches themfelves were pure and uncorrupt, 
and profefled and taught the true faith of the Gof- 
pel of Chrift. But our cafe is far otherwife. There 
are, indeed, in all churches, corrupt members, a ca- 
lamity common to all times : but in thefe latter days 
the infecftion has fpread fo far, and fo wide, that 
whole churches are tainted with it. The errors we 
have to contend with are not fuch as creep in iilent- 
ly and unawares, but fuch as are taught by autho- 
rity, and infilled on as neceifary conditions of 
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Chriftian communion: they are preifed upon men 
by an ap[dicatidn of all the promifes of the Gofpel to 
thofe who receive them gladly, and of all the threats 
of the Gofpel to fuch as embrace them not. Is it 
not -then now, mdre than ever, needful to exhort men 
to coHtind eamefily for the faith once delivered to the 
Javntsf 

But it is to little purpofe to exhort men to be 
zealous for the Chriftian faith, unlefs you can give 
them fome fure and certain mark to know what the 
right faith is. If you inquire of particular churches, 
or focieties of Chriftians, which is the true feith, 
each of them will anfwer, that the faith profefled by 
them is the true one, and that other focieties have 
fdlen into errors and miftakes. In this divided ftate 
of things, therefore, no church has a right fo be 
believed on its own word merely, without giving a 
reafon of the feith which is in them : and yet this 
pretence of authority is the only thing that can be 
iaid, and therefore it always is faid, to juftify the do- 
minion which the church of Rome has ufurped over 
the faith of Chriftians. With how much better 
grace might St. Jude have didlated to the Chrif- 
tians of his time, and told them, upon his own au- 
thority, what the true faith was, in oppoiition to 
corrupt teachers ! But does he fo ? By no means : 
fo far from it, that he gives them another rule to 
examine the faith by, and fends them to inquire, 
what the faith was, which was once, or from the be- 
ginning, delivered to Chriftians. 

Church authority is one of thofe unhappy fub- 
je£U which is feldom feen but from one of its ex- 

^3 
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tremes : in fome places^ and with fome perfohSy it 
can do every thing; in others, it can do nothing. I 
cannot propofe to coniider jufUy fo copious a fub* 
jedl in the compafs of a fermon; and therefore I ihall 
content myfelf with laying before * you fome ob(er«- 
.vations on the apoftolic rule in the text, which may 
be of ufe if duly confidered. And, 
: Firft, Since an Apoftle of Chrift, in early days oi 
the church, fent Chriftians to inquire after the faxxh 
delivered from the beginning, it follows manifeftly 
that the i\poftles themfelves were but teachers and 
wittiefles of the faith, and had no authority or comr 
miflion to make new articles of faith. Had it beea 
otherwife, how abfurd was it in St. Jude to fend 
Chriftians to an inquiry after the faith once delivered 
when he and they could not but know, that there 
was a ftanding authority to make articles of faitb^ 
and that no fuch inquiry was wanting. 

The truth of this concluiion may be abundandy 
proved, by confide ring the commiflion and autho- 
rity the Apoftles received from Chrift, and their con* 
dudl in the execution of them : Go ye^ fays our 
.bleffed Lord, into all the worlds and preach the G^ 
.fel to every creature^ Mark xvi. 15. The Gofpel 
then was the thing conunitted to them to be taught 
to the world, and not to be made or to be altered by 
^them; which fenfe is delivered in terms more ex» 
.prefs in St. Matthew^ for there the words are, Teach^ 
ing them to obferve all things whatfoever 1 have com^^ 
manded you^ ch. xxviii. 20. The promife annexed^^ 
^Andloy I am with you to the end of the world, muil^ 
h. relative, to their commiflion^ and they could de — 
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pend oh it no longer than whilfi they kept within 
the limits of their commiflion^ which was to teach 
.what.Chrifik had commanded. 

When the time of our Saviour's leaving the 
'.world drew near, he told his Apoilles he would not 
have them comfortlefs, but pray the Father to fend 
them another Comforter, to abide with them for ever^ 
John.xiv. i6* The office of this Comforter is de* 
fcribed^ ver. 26 j The Comforter j which is the Holy 
Ghqfi, whom the Father will fend in my name^ hefhali 
teach you. all things, and bring all things toyour remem^ 
hrance, whatfoever I havefaid unto you. If then the ofr 
iice of the Spirit was to bring to their remembrance 
fwhat Chriil had.faid to them^ their office, as teacher^ 
.could only be to publilh the doArine of Chrift. The 
Spirit was likewife to teach the?n all things, that is, to 
teach them to underftand rightly all things, and to 
•preferve them from miftaking the meaning of what 
•our Lord faid to them, which was frequently theilr 
cafe whilft they converfed with him on earth. 

Let us conlider, in the next place, the CQndu<5l of 
'the Apoflles, and how they executed the commiffion 
.with which they were intrufted. 
; One of the firft things they did was to eleA an 
'ApofUe intp the place of Judas.- When they were 
Jtp choofe ap Apofkle, without doubt they confidered 
^he qualifications necefTary to the office; and for 
jthat reafon St. Peter declared that the choice was 
jneceflarily confined to fuch as had companied with 
^em all the time that the Lord Jefus went in and out 
^mong them, beginning from the baptifm of John, untii 
•fh^fyme. day that he was taketiup from us : fo that 
^JP*A .WM C^pablQ of being jan Apoflle, who was 

L4 
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not capable of being a witnels of the dodrines and 
works of our bleiTed Lord : a plain evidence that 
their bulinefs was to report the dodrines of Chiifti 
and not to deliver dodrines of their own. Accord- 
ingly the four Gofpels, publiihed to inftruft the 
world in the Chriilian faith, are an hiftory of what 
our Saviour did, taught, and fufFered: and St. Luke 
particularly tells us, that he wrote his Gofpel, A0O- 
ing hadperfeS underftanding of all things fram the very 
fifft. So that St. Luke^ in writing his Grofpel^ fol- 
lowed the rule prefcribed by St. Jude, and reported 
the faith once delivered to the faints. 

Stt John, in his firlii: Epiftle general, refers like- 
wife to the beginning and firfl revelation of the 
Gofpel to ihew the authority of the dodlrines 
which he delivered. Hear his own words: Hutt 
which was from the beginnings which we have heari^ 
winch we have feen with our eyes^ which we hav$ 
looked upon, atid our hands have handled of the 
word of life — that which we have feen and heard, 
declare we unto you, that ye alfo may have fellow^ 
Jhip with us. St. John*s referring in this manner 
to what he had heard and feen, to eftablifh his au- 
thority as a preacher of the Gofpel, plainly ihevvs 
that he thought himfelf bound to preach only what 
he had heard and feen, and that he had no autho- 
rity to preach any other do<5lrine. It is obfervable 
that St. John, in the paflage before us, (ays ex- 
prefsly, that he wrote the things he had heard and 
feen from the beginning, that thofe to whom his 
Epiftle came might have fellowfhip with theApofttesi 
a plain proof that a right of fellowfhip with the 
i^oftlts, or, in other words^ a right, to church com* 
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teunton^ depends upon receiving and embracing the 
faith once delivered io the faint Sj and not upon any 
other do Arines of later date, by what authority fo- 
tvcr publiihed or declared. 

St. Paul*8 cafe was a lingular one: he was not 
called in our Saviour*s life-time, and confequently 
had not the qualification required in the firft of 
the A&Sj when a new Apoftle was to be chofen : 
he was not one of thofe who had companied with the 
jtpqftles during the time that the Lord Jefus went in 
and out amtmg them: but if we confider how this de- 
feat was fupplied in his cafe, it will juftify the obfer- 
vation we are upon in the ftrongeft manner imagin- 
able. 

As St. Paul converfed not with Chrift in the 
flelh, fo neither did he receive the Grofpel from any 
of the Apoftles, who did ; but had it by immediate 
revelation from Chrift himfelf : fo that his preach* 
ing had this apoftolical charadter, that he taught 
the things which he had feen and heard of Chrift, 
When he was miraculoufly called to be an Apoftle, 
to qualify him for the office Chrift promifed to be 
hts inftruAor : / have appeared unto thee, fays our 
Ixird, for this purpofe^ to make thee a minifter and a 
voitnefs both of thefe things which thou haji feen^ and 
pf thofe things in the which I will appear unto thee, 
Afts xxvi. 16. Accordingly St. Paul, fpeaking to 
the Galatians of his own authority as an Apoftle^ 
tells them that he was an Apoftte not of men, neither 
fy man, hut by Jefus Chrift, and God the Father, who 
raifed him from the dead. Gal. i. i. And again, in 
the nth and 12th verfes, I certify you, brethren, that 
fbi Gojpel which was preached of me is not after man j 
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for I neither received it of mauj neither wds 1 taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jefus Chrift. 
. This revelation to St. Paul extended not merely 
to points of do6lrine> but conveyed to him likewift 
the knowledge of hillorical fadls: as is plain from 
J Cor. xi. 23. where ipeaking of the inftitution ti 
the facrament of the Lord's fupper, he fays, Ihavenr^ 
ceived of the Lord that which alfo I delivered wUo jm^ 
That the Lord Jefus ^ the fame night in which he was ih 
trayedy took bread ; and when he had given thanks^ hi 
brake it ; and fo goes on to give an hiftorical accooot 
of what was faid and done at the Uift fupper^ agree? 
ing with the account given by thofe Apoftles who 
were prefent at the tranfadlion. : 

• From thefe things laid together it is evident, that 
the Apoftles were witneiles and teachers of the fsutbi 
and had no authority to add any thing to the doc? 
trine of Chrift, or to declare new articles of &ith. 

Now if the Apoftles, commiilioned dire(5lly by 
Chrift himfelf, and fupported by the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit, had not this power, can any of 
their fucceflbrs in the government of the churchy 
without great impiety, pretend to it ? Did the Bi* 
(hops and Clergy of the ninth and tenth centuriei 
know the articles of the faith better than the Apo? 
files did ? or were they more powerfully aflifted by 
the Holy Spirit ? No Chriftian can think it, or fay 
it. Whence is it then that the church of Rome 
has received the power they pretend to, of making 
new articles of faith, and dooming all to eternal 
deftruftion who receive them not ? Can any fober 
ferious Chriftian truft himfelf to fuch guides, and 
not tremble when he reads the woe denounced bv 
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St. PmI ; Though we, or an angel from heaveuy preach 
any other Go/pel — let him be accurfed ? 

When the corruptions of the church of Kome 
9ere generally felt and complained of, and no appllr 
cationis whatever could prevail to obtain any al- 
teration ; the fear of owning an error, and there- 
by weakening the authority claimed, being more 
powerful to continue the old errors, than the force 
of truth, or even of convidlion, was to reforni 
them ; what had ferious Chriftians left to do, but to 
(eek after, if happily they could find, the faith once 
delivered to the faints ; to feparate between the old 
do^flrines of the Gofpel, and the new inventions of 
men; and to build up a church upon the foundation 
pf the ApofileSj Chrifi Jefus himfelf being the head cor- 
ner-ftone f 

What has hitherto been faid relates merely to the 
doctrines of the Gofpel; to points of Chriftiaii 
fiuth : in thefe, neither the Apoftles of Chrift, nor 
the church after them, had any authority, but to 
preach and publifti to the world what they had re? 
Otfived. If we extend this farther, and fay that the 
Apofiles, and church after them, had no more auv 
thority in any thing elfe than they had in articles of 
the faith, we run into an extreme, that can produce 
nothing but diforder and confufion ; which muft 
be the deftru6lion of all Chriftian focieties, and 
end in making every man a church by himfelf. 

It may be worth our while to confider the grounds 
of this diftindlion, as they are to be found in holy 
Scripture. 

In the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew, in the 
fifteenth and following verfes, we have this direcfliori 
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from our Saviour : If thy brother fiaU frefpq/s agah^ 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and Um 
alone : if he fhall hear thee^ thou haft gained thy br§^ 
ther. But if he will not hear thee, take with thee om 
or two more, that in the mouth of two or three wit* 
neffes every word may be eflablijhed. But if he fiai 
neghQ to hear them, tell it unto the church : hit if k 
negleS to hear the church, let him be unto thee as m 
heathen and a publican. 

In cafes which fall under this direftion (and finne 
there are without doubt, or there would have been 
no diredtion about them) the church has a judicial 
authority, and a right to inflift the puniihmcnt 
mentioned. This power may be, and often his 
been, moft flagrantly abufed : but to fay the church 
has no authority in cafes which come under this di* 
reftion, is to deny not only the authority of the 
church, but the authority of Chrift likewife^ who 
gave the direction. 

This authority of the church is taken notice erf 
by St. Paul ; and he rebukes the church of Corinth 
for not making ufe of it, to feparate from them the 
inceftuous perfon, who had given offence not to 
one, but to all Chriltians. 

But there is another power which the ApofHes had 
and exercifed, and which they committed to thofc 
who fucceeded them ; I mean the authority of fet- 
tling churches, and prefcribing rules of order and 
decency to them. 

If we confider St. Paul's conduA in the difputes 
which happened in the church of Corinth, we fhall 
fee how carefully he diftinguifhes between his duty 
to preach the Gofpel of Chrifl: juft as he had re* 
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ceived it^ and his authority in matters of order and 
decency. The Corinthians had been guilty of great 
mifbehaviour in eating the Lord's fupper^ as if they 
had forgot the end and the ufe of it. St. Paul^ to 
let them rights gives them an account of this infti* 
tudon ; and here he exprefsly &ys^ that he delivered 
to them what he had received of the Lord : but in 
diredling fome circumftances of their behaviour at 
this fupper^ he fpeaks in his own name : fVhen ye 
€otne together to eatj lays he^ tarty for one another ; 
andifanjf man hunger y let him eat at home: and con- 
eludes, with referving to himfelf the giving farther 
dire<5tions at a proper time: The refiy fays he^ will I 
Jet in order when I come. 

As he exercifed this authority himfelf, fo he com-* 
mitted the like authority to thofe who fucceeded 
him in the paftoral care. The EpifUes to Timothy 
and Titus are full of rules or canons for the govern- 
ment of the refpedlive churches under their care ; 
which were to be Supplied, as occalion required, by 
orders of their own : For this caufe^ fays St. Paul to 
Titus, / left thee in CretCy that thou JhouUefi fet in 
order the things that are wantingy and ordain elders 
in every city. 

Which particulars laid together manifefUy Ihew^ 
that there was a power or authority in particular 
churches to fettle matters of difcipline, order, and 
decency for themfelves; and that there were no 
rules of this kind of univerfal obligation to all 
churches. 

As the ApofUes, conlidered iingly as commiiGoned 
and infpired teachers, had no authority over the 
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faith, neither had they when met together in coan^' 
Cil : for the dodlrine and Grofpel of Chrift could ns 
more be altered by his twelve Apoftles, than it could 
be by one of theni. We have but one inftance of 
an apoflolic council, which was held at Jerufalem; 
and proceedings of it are recorded in the fifteenth 
of the AAs of the Apoftles. 
•- The matter here controverted, and fettled by de- 
cree of the council, was plainly a matter of govern- 
ment and difcipline, and not of the fubftance of 
faith ; and it was determined by prudential confi- 
derations, ariiing from the circumftances of the 
Chriftian Church at that time. The cafe was this : 
St. Paul had converted many among the Gentiles, 
and fettled feveral churches in Alia. The Jewiih 
Chriftians infilled that the Gentile converts ihould 
be circumcifed, and obferve the law of Mofes. 
Paul and Barnabas, Apoftles of the Gentiles, with* 
ftood this demand of the Jews, and had, as the words 
of the text are, no/mail dijfenjion and difpidation^viti 
them. They agreed to refer the queftion to the 
Apoftles and Elders at Jerufalem ; and thither they 
went. The council being aflembled, the cafe was 
opened w'uh much djfputltig on both lidcs : then St. 
Peter rofe up, and declared his opinion, and the rea- 
fons of it : he reminds them, that he himfelf was 
the perfon chofen by God to be the firft preacher of 
the Gofpel to the Gentiles, and that God had given 
a token of his accepting the Gentiles, by giving them 
the Holy Ghoft, even as he had given it to the Jewifh 
Chriftians, and put^ as his own words are, no difference 
between us and them^ p^^f'ifyi^^g ^^^/'' hearts ly faith\ 
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Snd then concludes againft laying the burdeii oi* 
joke of the law of M ofes upon the Gentile converts. 
^ St. Peter*8 argument fs drawn from the cafe of 
C!omelius, to whom he was fent, by exprefs revelar- 
tion, to preach the GofpeL Cornelius was a Gen- 
tile, no obferver of the law of Mofes ; nor was St. 
Fleter^ when fent to preach to him^ inflrudled to re- 
qiure of him obedience to the law of Mofes: and yet 
in this ftate God accepted Cornelius and his houfe-^ 
holds and the gift of the Holy Ghoft was poured oa 
them. And St. Peter's conclulion is^ that fince Grod 
accepted Cornelius and his family^ without calling 
them to the obfenrance of the Mofaic law; the ob-' 
fervance of the Mofaic law was not a condition to be 
impofed on the Gentile converts. 
- After St. Peter, Barnabas and Paul gave an ac« 
count what miracles and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them : which was ftrength- 
cning St. Peter's argument^ by ihewing that what 
had happened in the cafe of Cornelius had alfo hap-^ 
pened in many inflances during their miniftry among 
the Gentiles. 

' St. James, fiiihop of Jerufalem, fpeaks next : he 
approves the reafoning of St. Peter, and fhews^ 
from the ancient prophecies, that the call of the 
Gentiles into the church of Chrift was, from the be- 
ginning, the deiign of Providence : Whereforci lays 
he, my opinion is, that we trouble not tiem, which 
from among the Gentiles are turned to God. 
\ It is manifeft that this reafoning extends to every 
part of the ceremonial law, and that the Gentiles were 
bound no more by one point of that law than by an- 
other : and yet we ihall £nd that in the CQnclufion 
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of the council feme points of the law of Mofes Weie 
required to be obfenred in the Grentile churches. 

It is one thing to be bound to obferve the law of 
Mofes, as matter of neceiTary duty ; it is anothef 
thing to comply with fome parts of that law^ upon 
motives of Chriftian charity and prudence. It was 
lawful for the Gentile converts to live without ob* 
ierving any part of the law of Mofes ; but though 
all things are lawful, yet, as St. Paul iays^ all thmp 
are not expedient^-^ll things edify not: and again, 
meat conitnendeth us not to God ; for neither if we eat 
are we the better, neither if we eat not are we the 
worfe, I Cor. viii. 8. 

This being the reafon of the cafe^ the circum-- 
ftances of the Chriftian church of that time weighed 
with this apoftolical council to require of the Gen- 
tile converts a compliance with fome particulars of 
the Mofaic law. St. James^ who opens this advice, 
gives the reafon of it : he conlidered that in all the 
cities where Grentile churches had been planted, there 
were Jewilh converts likewife, who were zealous of 
the law, and would hold no communication with 
the Grentiles who eat blood, things ftrangled, and the 
like; and therefore, unlefs the Gentile Chriftians 
complied in fuch particulars, there muft be an irre- 
concileable divifion in the church of Chrift, to the 
lofs of that charity, on which the Gofpel fets fo 
great a price. 

St. James therefore, after declaring his opinion 

that the Gentile converts were not bound by the 

law of Mofes, propofes however to write to them to 

ahftain frojTi pollulion of idols ^ and from fornication, and 

from things fir angled, and from blood: the reafon he 
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ivcs in thefe words ; For Mofes of old Hmehatli in 
very city, i. e. in the cities where Gentile churches 
'ere planted, them that preach him, being read in the 
magogues every fabbath. From whence it is evi- 
ent, that the injunctions of the council to the 
rentile converts were founded upon prudential con- 
iderations with refpe(9: to the Jews ; and the mat- 
ers ordained by the council were matters of difci-* 
iline and government only. The paffage under- 
bood in this fenfe contains a very ftrong argument 
o juftify the decree of the council ; for the Jews 
laving been born and bred under the law of Mofes, 
ould not eafily be perfuaded to depart from it; and 
hercfore, unlefs the Grentile Chriftians could be 
wrought to avoid giving them any offence, there 
ould be no hope of peace in the Chriftian church. 
The reafon upon which the decree of the council 
s founded accounts for the conduA of St. Paul in 
ike cafes. When he circumcifed Timothy, it was 
mcaufe of the Jews which were in thofe quarters : 
md when he came to Jerufalem, St. James prevailed 
mh him to purify himfelf according to the ufage of 
he Jews. The argument made ufe of by St. James 
vas the very fame with that ufed by the council ; 
Thou feefi, brother, how many thoufands of Jews there 
ire which believe, and they are all zealous of the law ; 
b therefore this which we fay to thee^ that all may 
now that thou walkefl orderly and keepeft the law. 
This was going a greater length than the council had 
;one with refpeA to the Gentiles, as touching whom, 
it. James fays, we have written and concluded that 
hey obferve no fuch thing, fave only that they keep 

VOL. III. M 
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tbemfelves from meat offered to Uols, and from bhod^ 
and from things firangled^ and from fornication^ 

There is a queftion that arifes from this cafe, to 
know why the particulars mentioned are iing]ied out, 
when the Jews were ilrongly attached to other 
points of the law. 

But, if you conlider the cafe, the reafon for this 
diftin6tion will evidently appear : for, as the con- 
cern was to prevent the giving offence to the Jew^ 
and thereby to preferve peace and charity in the 
church of Chrift, it was neceflary to guard againft 
the practices which open to every body*s view io 
the common occurrences of life. A Jew could 
never be prefent at the table of a Chriftian without 
having fome fecurity that he fhould not meet with 
things offered to idols, nor with blood, nor things 
flrangled; otherwife all intercourfc between them 
would be cut off : and though St. James, upon the 
principle of the council, perfuaded St. Paul to purify 
himfelf, yet that had relation to St, PauPs particular 
circumftances; and the fame advice would not have 
been given to any other Chriftian who was a Gen- 
tile believer; for it was not the intention of the 
council to recommend the rites and ceremonies of 
the law to the Gentile Chriftians. 

But the great difficulty in this cafe is to know 
what is meant by fornication, which feems to be an 
offence of a moral kind, and in which the Jews had 
no particular concern : how therefore it fell under 
the dire<ftion of the council is hard to fay. 

It is certain, that if we underftood fornication in 
the common fenfe of the word, and as it is vulgarly 
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ufed with us^ it can have no meaning in this place^ 
it expreiling a thing that had no relation to the 
matter under confideration of the council. 

In refpeA to things ofiered to idols^ and bloody 
the Jews were not only forbidden the ufe of them, 
but were forbidden likewife all communication with 
thofe that did ufe them, though they were ftrangers, 
and not bound by the law of Mofes : Ifaid unto the 
cinldren oflfrael^ No foul ofyoujhall eat bloody neither 
JhaU anyfiranger that fojoumeth among you eat blood, 
Lev. xvii. 12. It is no wonder therefore that the 
Jews, who were zealous for the law, thought all com- 
munication forbidden with thofe who allowed them- 
felvcs the eating of blood. 

They had the fame ground for treating in like 
manner thofe who partook of meats offered to 
idols, which I need not fpend your time in proving^ 

The word wofvi/a, which we tranflate formcation, 
has a great latitude, and includes in it all carnal im- 
purity: and whoever confiders the abominable lewd-^ 
nefs which made part of the worfhip paid to the 
heathen idols, will not think it ftrange to find the 
worfhip of idols and whoredom joined together in 
the decree of the council. Nor is this peculiar 
to the council; for if you look into the writings 
of the New Teftament, you will fee them joined 
together in like manner. Thus in the firft of 
the Corinthians : Be not deceived^ neither farmca" 
tors nor idolaters— JhaU inherit the kingdom of God, 
chap. vi. ver. 9. And in the Revelations of St, 
John : But I have a few things againft thee, becatfe 
tkffu kajf there them that hold the doffrine of Balaam, 
who fought Balak to caft a flumblingblock before the 
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'^ / /<? ^^^ things facrificed imio idokf 

riiUren / ^^^i^i/zM ch- "• ver. 14. And thus, 

vcrf^ '/ fie^attf^ thoufuffereft that woman Jezibdy 

^^^*'ff/Jleth her/elf a frophettfsy to teach and tofedua 

frvants to commit fornication^ and to eat things Ja- 

'£ceduiito idols. Agreeable to this notion idolatry 

. /tyjed whoredom in the Old Teftament ; and the 

fffcat powers which fpread idolatry in the world 

tvere characterized under the image of a great 

whore : in which manner of fpeaking the writers of 

the Old Teilament had led the way ; and no body 

is at a lofs to underftand their meaning, when they 

charged the people with going a whoring after other 

Gods : and there is as little reafon to mifunderftand 

the council; for what more have they done, than to 

forbid idolatry, and all the impurities that attended 

it? 

What has been faid in few words (very few, the 
importance of the iubjedl confidered) may fliew us 
the foundation and the proper bounds of church au- 
thority in holy Scripture ; and they fliew us at the 
fame time the true foundation upon which our re. 
formation from the church of Rome ftands. If the 
church of Rome afks us, why we have departed 
from fome articles, which they account articles of 
faith \ our anfwer is, becaufe they are no part oith 
faith once delivered to the faints :■ if they urge us^ with 
the authority of the church which has received 
them ; our anfwer is, no church has, nor have all 
churches together, any authority to make articles of 
faith ; that Chrifi Jefus was the author and thefimfi^er 
of the faith ^ to which nothing can be added, from 
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i^hich nothing can be taken : if they aik us, why 
we have difcarded much of their ceremony and dif- 
cipline; we may, without entering into the merit of 
particular cafes, anfwer, that the church of England 
iias as much authority to appoint rules of order and 
difcipline for their members, as the church of Rome 
has for theirs; that thefe rules have been fettled 
upon prudential conliderations of the circumftances 
of England, of which the church of England was a 
&r better judge than the church of Rome. But, 

Secondly, If, according to the apoftolic^ rule in 
the text, we are to contend for the faith once delivered 
to the faintSy the queftion will be, where we are to 
find this faith, and how to diftinguifh it from the 
addition of later ages ? 

When our Saviour came into the world, the cafe 
of the Jewilh church was in this refpeA the fame 
with ours : the evil had been long growing, and the 
ancient prophets had taken notice of it. In the 
prophet Ifaiah God reproves the nation for this 
crime, that their fear towards him was taught hy the 
precept ofmen^ ch. xxix. ver. 13. But yet, notwith- 
ftanding thefe admonitions, in our Saviour*s time 
the traditions were in fuch efteem, that they were 
appealed to in every cafe as a decifive authority : 
and the Scribes and Pharifees were fo fecure in this 
point, that they challenge our Lord to anfwer this 
queftion. Why do thy difciples tranfgrefs the tradition 
of the elders f Matt. xv. 2, The very queflion this, 
which is daily put to us by the church of Rome, 
and the darling point infilled on by their emiiTaries, 
by which they fcare ignorant people into a blind 
fubmiilion to their authority. But hear our Sa- 

^3 
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viour^s anfwer to the queftion, when put to him: 
Why do you alfo Iranfgrefs the commandmenis uf G^ 
fy your tradition? A queftion hard to be anfweiedy 
and which the great rulers of the church of Rome 
(hould confider well ; for they are much concerned 
in it. 

If the church of Rome pretends to have received 
by oral tradition dodlrines derived originally £rom 
the Apoftles, the Jewifh doctors had the fame pki, 
and referred their traditions up to Mofes^ from 
whom, as they fuppofe, they received them^ by an 
uninterrupted fucceilion continued to their own 
times. 

The Jews had the writings of Mofes and the Pio- 
phets, and the church of Rome has the writings o( 
the Apoftles and E^-angelifts : but neither did the 
Jews allow their Scriptures, nor does the church of 
Rome allow theirs, to be a complete rule ; but both 
recur to tradition to lupply what they fuppofe to be 
wanting in their lacred writings. But now confider 
how our bletlVd Saviour treated this pretence of the 
Jewiih cliurch, and it will be a very good direc5lioa 
to u> how to behave in a cafe which is fo very 
much the lame: he fpeaLs of them as human inven- 
tions; A> doctrines of their own, and not do<ftrines 
of God : I^\:*sg .{a;^ :i.' i:^*'L:^:J^mt cf Gody {ays 
lu\ *.- ft'ij ;if ;»uJ;;;.--; :/ rrrr, ^lark vii. 8. And 
.iCa::i. ver. c. /':--* '.:r.^ \f •■rVc\'y sW ccntmandnunt of 

lr,\;. /t,;; \f -:.;* <.-. r t.-*^ .■^:?: i^sJ::uK, In the fbl- 

■ ■ • • 

low .:^o venes he ihcws :;:eni how their tradition con- 

mdioted the law ot Mofes* and then tcils them^los 

*,:<,-- . ti ^i:*.i . ;•' Cv.vj rr slv r^^cl ti^Smjh \Gur tra- 

t- -. ?: i^i \/ Lr, : .;V,>r^»j ; nunitcilly confider- 
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ing the written law of Mofes as the commandment 
of Ood, and the traditions of the elders as the law of 
men, and of their own making. 

Mofes and the Prophets make the Scripture df 
fhe Jews, and to them our Lord conftantly appeals*^ 
he bids the Jews fearch the Scriptures ; tells them; 
thiy erTy not knovo'mg the Scriptures ; and wheh the 
I%arifees put a queftion to him concermug divorce, 
tempting him, his anfwer is, Hllut did Mofis cont^ 
mandyfm ? And when he told the Pharifees, that dn 
the two commandments, of toving Ood and our 
neighbour, hang all the law and the prophets^ he 
plainly told them, that the law and the prophets 
contained the whole of their religion, and that they 
had no other rule to go by : for had he confidered 
the traditions of the elders, as a rule of religion, he 
muft have reduced them to his general precepts 
likewife. 

In the well-known parable of the rich man and 
I^azarus, our Saviour has, in the perfon of Abraham, 
fully determined this point. The rich man defires 
that Lazarus may be fent from the dead to warn his 
brethren that they come not to that place of tor- 
ment : Abraham refufes this requeft for this reafon, 
becaufe his brethren wanted no means to inflruA 
them in the right way. What was their rule then ? 
Abraham tells him, Thty have Mofes and the Pro^ 
phets ; let them hear them. 

The application of this cafe is fo eafily made to 
our own, that there is hardly any reafon to infift 
on it particularly. The Jewifh church had Mofes 
and the Prophets, and abounded with traditions of 
their own, taught and received as eflential to their 
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religion. What oup Saviour thought of their tradi- 
tionsy what of the law and the prophets, you have 
heard. The Chriftian church likewife has the Apo- 
ftles and Evangelifts ; they have alfo too many tradi- 
tionary do&rines, which have no foundation io 
Holy Writ : what are we to do then ? Do wc want 
better authority than that of our Saviour to rejeA 
the traditions of men, and to hold faft the doArinc 
of the Apoftles and Prophets of the Grofpel ; that is, 
as St. Jude exhorts us, to contend for the faith mu 
delivered to thefamis f 
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Romans xiiL i. 

Let every foul hefubjeSi unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God : the powers that be are ordained 
of God. 

VV E have, in this and the following verfes, the 
duty which fubjedts owe to their temporal go-~ 
vernors, both taught and maintained by feveral 
reafons and arguments : the fenfe and propriety of 
which arguments clearly to underftand, it will be 
neceiTary for us to confider the circumftances of the 
time^ and place, and perfons here concerned. 

There is no appearance in the Gofpel that our 
Saviour intended to make any alterations in the ci- 
vil governments of the world. He came upon an» 
other errand^ of quite a different nature : he never 
purpofely enters upon the fubjeA of government, 
that being no neceilary part of his do6lrine ; but 
treats of it only as he was led by particular occa- 
iions. 

In the twenty-fecond chapter of St. Matthew; 
we find a captious queftion put to him by the Pha- 
rifees, Whether it were lawful to pay tribute to the 
!Roman Emperor, or not ? The queftion arofe frQtn 
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hence : there was at that time a fedt among the 
Jews^ who held it to be unlawful to pay any tribute 
to the Roman Emperor, or to yield any obedience 
to his laws. The author of this opinion was Judas 
of Galilee ; who, when the Roman Emperor or- 
dered the nation to be taxed, raifed upon that ac- 
count a great rebellion ; perfuading the people to 
ftand by their liberties, and not to fubmit to fuch a 
mark of flavery, as paying of tribute. The fete of 
this man is related fully by Jofephus ; and is men- 
tioned likewife by Gamaliel in AAs v. 37. After 
this man rofe up Judas of Galilee^ in the days of the 
taxings and drew away much people after him : he alfo 
perijhedj and ally even as many as obeyed him, were 
dyperfed. But though they were for the prefent dif- 
perfed, yet by degrees they gathered ftrength, and 
were the authors of many troubles ; and in the 
reign of Claudius were ftrong enough to ravage 
and deftroy many places in Samaria. Their pre- 
tence for freedom was, as we learn from St. Chry- 
foftom, that they were the fervants of the Lord, 
and therefore owed no fubjedlion to any human 
creature ; that they were the freemen of God, and 
ought not therefore to be the flaves, or the fub- 
je6ts of men. This fedt went by the name of Gali- 
leans; the author of it being of that country, as 
iikewife many of his followers. 

Now it is well known that this was a name by 
which the Chriftians went in the firft ages : they 
are mentioned under this name by feveral heathen 
writers; and that it was in ufe among all who fpoke 
contemptuoufly of Chrift and his religion, even fo 
late as in Julian's time, we le^rn from his writings 
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ftill cenuuning, where he often fpeaks of the Chrif- 
tians under the name of Galileans. And hence it 
came to pafs, that the Chriftians going by the nama 
of Gralileans were generally thought by the hea^ 
thens to entertain the fame opinions with the £c& 
of that name ; that is, they were taken to be men 
of feditious principles, who refufed obedience to 
earthly princes, and were for fetting up an inde-^ 
pendent government of their own. Thus when 
TertuUus the orator accufes St. Paul, he charges 
him with being a pefiilent fellowy a mover of /edition 
among all the Jews throughout the world j and a ring-- 
hadcr of thefeQ of the NazareneSf A6ls xxiv. 5. Of 
this calunuiy we find the unbelieving Jews alfo 
making their advantage againfl: the Chriftians ; for 
thus they accufe them to the magiftrates of ThefTap- 
lonica, Thefe who have turned the world uffide down 
are come hither alfo^ A6ls xvii. 6. 

Upon this ground then it was that the Pharifees 

put that inlidious queflion to our Saviour, Is it law^ 

ful to fay tribute to Cafarf hoping, no doubt, to 

have found fomething whereof to have impeached 

him before the Roman governor. The colle6l<urs 

of tax feem likewife to have had the fame jealoufy 

concerning our Saviour, when in the feventeenth of 

St. Matthew they inquire of St. Peter, whether his 

Mafter would pay tribute, or no ? for it is probable 

by their queftion that they took our Lord for ona 

of the new teachers, who fet up in defiance to tha 

Roman Emperor : to which St. Peter anfwers. Yes. 

And our Saviour, though he intimates that he ought 

to have been exempted from paying tribute, yet^ 

knowing what fufpicions there v^re concerning him^ 
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and what ufe would have been made of his refiilal, 
orders St. Peter to go to the fea, and caft an hook, 
and take the fi(h that fhould come up, and open his 
mouth, where he fhould find a piece of money: 
That take, fays he, and give them as tribute for n^c 
and yourfelf, left wejhould offend them. 

Now, though our Saviour's bufinefs was not 
either to limit or to enlarge the civil governments 
of the world, yet this fcandal which he and his dif- 
ciples lay under, urged both him and them to vin- 
dicate themfelves, and to teach their followers fuch 
obedience and fubmifHon to the higher powers, as 
might leave no pretence for fuch an accufation: 
accordingly our Saviour having drawn a confeffioo 
from the Pharifees, that the tribute-money belonged 
to Caeiar, anfwers, that they fhould render to Ca/ar 
the things which were Cafars. 

That the ApofHes likewife had reference to the 
fame fcandal in prefling obedience of all kinds upon 
their difciples, whether confidered as fubjefts, or 
fervants, or wives, or children, is evident from hence, 
that they almoft always clofe their inftrudlions of 
this fort with this argument. That the word of God 
he not bhfphemed or evil fpoken of: an argument 
which in its own nature has no nearer relation to 
civil obedience than to any other good work ; and 
it is as proper to exhort men to temperance and fo- 
briety, to charity, and other the like virtues, that 
no fcandal may be brought on the Gofpel, as it is to 
exhort them to obedience to their fuperiors. This 
motive therefore being almoft ever urged in the 
cafe of obedience, fhews plainly that the Chriftians 
were liable to reproach in this cafe more than any 
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other. Our Lord bids St. Peter pay the tribute, 
left J fays he, voe Jhould offend ^ them : and thus St. 
Paul, in his Epiftle to Titus, ch. ii. ver. 5. orders 
Titus to admonifh wives to be obedient to their own 
hufbandsj that the word of God be not blajphemed\ 
and, ver. 10. to cxhon/ervants to be obedient to their 
own mafters, and to pleafe them well in all things^ that 
they may adorn the do3rine of God our Saviour in all 
things : fo like wife in the firft Epiftle to Timothy, 
ch. vi. ver. i. the Apoftle gives this exhortation. 
Let as manyfervants as are under the yoke count their 
aimi mafters worthy of all honour \ and then he re- 
peats the forementioned reafon, that the name 0) 
God a^id his doSrine be not blafphemed : thus likewife 
St. Peter, prefling obedience to governors, gives 
this reafon for it. For fo is the will of God, that with 
well-doing ye may put tofilence the ignorance of foolifk 
men, i Pet. ii. 15. that is, of fuch men as fcandalize 
the do6lrine of the Gofpel, as if it taught us to 
claim a freedom inconfiftent with the obedience 
that fubje(5ts and fervants and children owed to 
their refpe<ftive fuperiors : and, with regard to this 
abufed notion of Chriftian freedom, the Apoftle 
adds, in the very next verfe, As free, and not ufing 
your liberty for a cloke of malicioufnefs, but as the fer^ 
vants of God. Befides thefe reafons, drawn from the 
Apoftles* own writings, to fhew with what view they 
fo frequently infilled upon, and inculcated obe- 
dience of all kinds, we have to the fame purpofe 
the exprefs authority of St. Jerom and St. Chry- 
foftom. St. Jerom, in his comment upon the Epi- 
ftle to Titus, at thefe words. Put them in mind to be 
fiibjeil to principalities and powers, gives this reafon 
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why the Apoftle there^ and elfewhere, infifts on the 
obligations which Chriftians were under to obey 
their rulers : Quia Jud^e Galil^ei per ilhtd tempus dog- 
itui oMuc vigehaty et habtbat flurmos feSatorts — B^- 
caiLfe the doSrine of Judas of Galilee yet prevailed at 
that time, and had many followers. St. Chryfoftom, 
in his comment upon the thirteenth of the Romans^ 
teaches us the fame thing : Ka» yx^ -croxxiq zTtfufi^iv 

Xiyos ririy ciri fotcti x»i xctivorojbiia tiaSotWu¥ Ttfc aVoroAsf^ 
MBu MC ffv etvoLTovitn T»¥ X01V90V vifkttv^ xtcavTot xott itoiHvrou 

uai Xiyflvrai — For there was at that time a ftrong re^ 
port that the Apqftles were fedit'wus and innovators^ 
and that their priruiples and practices tended to thejiib- 
verfion of the common laws. 

From this account it is eafy to fee what made the 
Apoftles fo frequently, fo earneftly prefs their new 
converts to fhew a more than ordinary obedience to 
their mafters and governors : the honour of Chrift 
and the Gofpel was nearly concerned in their beha- 
viour, which ought to be dearer to them than their 
lives, and to outweigh all other confiderations what- 
ever ; and therefore they ought to bear every thing 
rather than give any umbrage to the enemies of the 
Grofpel, by pretending upon any account, how plau- 
fible foever, to withftand the commands of their 
lawful governors. And for this reafon St. Paul 
more efpecially labours the point, when he writes to 
the Chriftians at Rome, which was the ordinary rc- 
fidence of the Emperor, and where any the leaft 
diforder would be the fooneft taken notice of, and 
moft improved to the prejudice of the Gofpel. 
And if you examine what St. Paul has taught con- 
cerning obedience and fubje^tion to the higher 
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powers^ yovL will find it anfwer txai&ly to thefe cir- 
cumftaBces now fet before you, and to be built 
upon reafons purpofely adapted to convince the er-. 
ror of the Galileans and fome judaizing Chriftians, 
and to require fuch an exad and fcrupulous obedi- 
ence, as might clear the Gofpel and its profefibra 
from the fcandal thrown on them by the heathen 
world. 

Let every /oul, fays he, he Jiibjeil unto the higher 
powers. This is the do6lrine laid down in oppofi- 
tion to fuch as taught that there were no higher 
powers who had any claim to their obedience, but 
that they were under the immediate government of 
God, and therefore owed no fubjedlion to man. 
The Apoftle fupports his do<ftrine with arguments 
peculiarly adapted to combat the error he oppofes^ 
as you will perceive in the following words : For 
there is no power ^ fays he, but of God: the powers 
that be are ordained of God. As if he had (aid, You 
argue that you ought to be fubjeA to Grod only^ 
and to acknowledge no other power or authority but 
his. What you fay is true : but fo &r is this rea- 
fon from exempting you from the fubjediion to 
temporal power, that, well confidered, it will prove 
juft the contrary : for the power of the magiftrate 
is a power delegated from Grod, and therefore more 
efpecially to be regarded by thofe who pretend in a 
peculiar manner to be the fervants of Grod. It waf 
obvious to objeA againfl: this reafoning. That the 
powers then in being could not be the powers or- 
dained by Grod, becaufe they fo evidently thwarted 
all his purpofes : they had put to death the Lord of 
life; they periecuted his followers; they were the 
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fupporters of fuperftition and idolatry, and the flUlifi 
obftacle in the way of the Gofpel : to prevent 
which furmifes the Apoftle purpofely adds. The 
powers which he, ed H S^a^ ij^sviat, the powers which 
tww he, are ordained of God. From thefe portions 
he draws the confequence in direA oppofition to 
the principles and praftices of thofe who were de- 
fpifers of government : fVhq/bever therefore rejijieth 
the power reJiJleth the ordinance of God. To refill 
the ordinance of God was certainly inconfiftent 
with their profeffion who pretended to dedicate 
themfelves to the obedience of God; and fo en- 
tirely, that for that reafon they would own no obe- 
dience to any one elfe, left they ihould feem to fet 
up another to ihare with God in his right to their 
fervice. The Apoftle fo far allows their principle, 
as to argue from it, and fhews them, that they can- 
not refift the civil power confiftently with their re- 
foludons of obeying God ; becaufe fubmitting to 
our earthly princes is part of the obedience which 
God requires from us. If we inquire in what par- 
ticular fenfe the rulers of the world may be faid to 
be the ordinance of God, and to derive their jjower 
and authority from him ; we Ihall find that the 
ftftte of the world requires that there Ihould be 
fome to rule, invefted with power to protect: the in- 
nocent, and to defend the weak from the violence 
of the oppreffor : and therefore government is 
agreeable to the will of God ; and to pretend an 
exemption from it would be ading in oppofition to 
his will and the order of his eftablilhment. 

As fome pretended to withdraw their obedience 
from the prince^ becaufe they had been made par- 
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takers of the freedom of the Gofpel; fo others^ who 
were in a ftate of fervitude^ thought they had a 
right to throw off their bondage, fuppoiing a ftate 
of ilavery to be inconliilent with the liberty of the 
Gofpel of Chrift : they went upon the fame reafon 
which the others did, and pleaded their relation to 
God and Chrift as a full releafe from the condition 
of flaves. The Apoftlc therefore ufes the fame 
way of arguing to them, and exhorts them to yieltf 
obedience to their mafters as unto the Lord, as unto 
God; /hewing them that their mafters, with refpedl 
to temporal affairs, ftood in the place of God ; and 
they were therefore to fubmit unto them as unto 
God. Thus in the feventh chapter of the firft 
Epiftle to the Corinthians the Apoftle lays down 
this general rule. Let every man abide in the fame 
galling wherein he is called ; that is, as he explains 
himfelf, whether he be fervant, or whether he be 
free, let him not think that his condition is repug- 
nant to his religion : if he be fervant, let him fo 
continue. Servants^ fays he, in the lixth of the 
Ephelians^ be obedient unto them that are your majlers 
according to thefiejhy with fear and tremblings in fin^ 
glenefs of your hearty as unto Chrift ; not with eye^ 
fervicey as men-pleafers ; but as thefervants of Chrifl^ 
doing the will of God from the heart ; with good will 
doing fervicCj as to the Lord, and not to men. The 
fame is repeated, with fome fmall variety of expref- 
lion, in the third of the Coloffians : and in i Tim. 
vi. he treats of this matter with fome warmth, and 
affirms, that this do6trine of obedience is the law of 
God, and that whoever denies it confents not to 
ivholefome words^ even the words of ow Lord Jefus 
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Chriftj and 1o the do£lrine which is according to godU* 
nefs\ hut is proud y kf towing nothing , doting about quef- 
tions and Jtrife of 'o^ords^uppofing gain to begodlinefs. 
In all which it is plain he refers to the opinion of 
fuch as taught that the Gofpel had introduced a 
perfe6): ilate of freedom^ diflblving all the ancient 
ties between mafters and fervants : in oppofition to 
which^ he teaches them, that their being Chriftians 
fhould make them better, not worfe fervants; for 
that they ought to obey from the heart, as ferying 
God, and not men. St. Peter likewife ufes the £ime 
argument with the fame view : Submit your/elves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lords fake. Hence 
then it is plain, that the Apoflle's argument is di- 
reded againft thofe principally, who were for . diC- 
folving all the obligations between the prince and 
the fubjecft ; who were for making religion the 
cloak of difloyalty, and for throwing down all 
power and authority of earthly princes, upon the 
fpecious pretence of fetting up the Lord Jefus. And 
therefore, as to the original of the prince's power, 
we may, upon the Apoftle's word, aflert it to be di- 
vine, as being derived immediately from Grod, and 
ufed and exercifed in his name, and by his autho- 
rity. 

To proceed : the Apoftle ufes a fecond argument 
to enforce his doftrine laid down at firft in the 
words of the text. Let every foid be fubje£l to the 
higher powers. And here the firft doubt is, where 
the argument begins; for the words immediately 
following thofe laft treated of may either be taken 
as the firft of the fecond argument, or as a farther 
eonclufion drawn from the firft : uind they that refdt 
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Jkall receive to thenifelves damnation. If they who 
rcfift the power do refift the ordinance of God, it 
may certainly be affirmed by evident confequence^ 
that they who refift fhall receive to themfelves dam- 
nation ; fo evident a confequence, that it can lofe 
nothing of its force, though thefe words (hould not 
be underftood to contain it, but ihould be taken as 
introducing a new argument, as upon the whole I 
incline to think they ought to be taken. For the 
words immediately following contain a reafon of 
fomething going before ; For rulers are not a terror 
io good works y but to the evil: but this will not prove 
that all who refift fhall be damned ; for rulers are 
not the judges in the cafe of damnation : but if we 
underftand the Apoftle in thefe words, jill who re* 
fijl Jhall receive to themfelves damnation^ as entering 
iipon a new topic, and fetting forth the certain evil 
confequences which even in this life ihould attend 
the feditious, who would render themfelves juftly 
t)bnoxious to the powers of the world, and be liable 
to their cenfure, it then very properly follows. For 
rulers are not a terror to good works ^ but to evil. 

To ihew that the language in the original admits 
of this fenfe, or that the prefent divifion of verfes is 
no authority on one fide or the other, is a labour I 
may well fave myfelf in this audience. Let us gO 
on then to confider the argument : it is drawn from 
the common topic of hope and fear, and reprefents 
to us the danger of difobejdng our governors, by 
fetting before us not only their power, but their 
right and their duty to punifli^ when we refufe to 
iacknowledge their authority : and, by (hewing the 
prince's duty to punifh fuch offender^, in confe- 
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quence of the commifEon given him by God, it 
tacitly warns uS to expcft no prote6lion from God 
againft the juft anger and indignation of our 
princes; fince in punifhing the ftubborn ofibnders 
they do but execute the will and command of God; 
in which cafe it is abfurd to depend upon any afiiil- 
ance or protcAion from him, in oppolition to his 
own authority delegated to earthly powers. 

The Gofpel does, in every page, encourage its 
difciples to bear up againil the affli(9^ions of the 
world, to rejoice when they are perfecuted and evil 
intreated, and to be exceeding glad, becaufe their 
reward fhall be great in heaven : but, left thofe 
who fufFered as feditious . fubje6ls fhould entertain 
themfelves with thefe hopes, the Apoftle takes care 
to reprefent the prince as a6):ing by the will and 
power of God, in punifhing fuch offenders. What 
fi-uit then could thofe fufFerings yield, which were 
not only the effeft of man's wrath, but alfo of the 
juftice of God ? St. Peter, on the fame fubjedt, has 
evidently the fame view before him : If ye he re- 
proachedj fays he, for the name of Chr'tfi^ happy are 
ye ; for thefpirit of glory atid of God refieth on you — 
But let none ofyoufuffer as a murderer^ or as a thief ^ 
er as an evil-doer : for, as he had before obferved. 
What glory is ity if when ye fhall be buffeted for your 
faultSyye take it patiently ? 

St. Paul's fecond argument therefore is not a 
mere prudential motive to obedience, (hewing us 
what may probably be expedled from an angry go- 
vernor ; but goes farther, and teaches that we fhall 
not only fuffer, but alfo deferve to fufFer ; which 
every Chriftian ought rather to fear than the evil 
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itfelfi The particular fteps of the argument arc as 
follow : They that refift Jhall receive to themfehes 
danmation, i. e. punifliment, or judgment. The rea- 
fon follows : For riders are not a terror to . good 
worksj but to the evil. It is plain here, from the 
force of the inference, that, by good works, obedi- 
ence is efpecially meant ; and, by e^^d works, refin- 
ance ; for otherwife the Apoftle's reafon will not 
contain the proof of his dodtrine : for it is not" cer- 
tain that thofe who refift fhall be punifhed, becaufe 
rulers are a terror to evil works, unlefs refiftance be 
meant, or included, in evil works : and yet the 
Apoftle is now difputing with thofe who thought 
the Gofpel juftitied them in not fubmitting to their 
governors, and who could not therefore think the 
refiftance here fpoken of an evil work. Does he 
then beg this point, of all others in this controverfy 
the moft material ? No : but he builds on the 
ftrength of his firft argument, where he had Ihewn, 
that whoever rcfifts the power refifteth the ordi- 
nance of God ; which is enough to prove refiftance 
an evil work : which being proved, he goes on tp 
ihew the prince's power over fuch workers of ini- 
quity : Wilt thou then, fays he, not he afraid of the 
power ? Do that which is good, and thou Jhalt have 
praife of the fame. This was a ftrange alfertion, if 
underftood of good works in general : St. Paul 
knew furely, that to obey the Grofpel, to rejeA 
idolatry, to renounce the polluted feafts of the Gen* 
tiles, was to do good ; yet he knew that thofe whp 
did fo, far from having the praife of the rulers, 
were daily puniftied and tormented by them : he 
knew that to preach the Gofpel was a good work ; 
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and yet he knew that he for fo doing had been io 
perils often> in bonds and impri'fonnients, and ia 
danger of his life. How then could he affure his 
converts, that if they did that which was good they 
Aiould have praife of their rulers, when they felt 
the contrary every day ? But this difficulty vanifhes, 
if we take good in that limited fenfe in which the 
Apoftle ufes it : Rulers, fays he, are not a terror to 
good worksj but to evil. It naturally follows, Do 
that which is good, and thou Jhalt have praife of the 
fame. It is evident, by the courfe of reafoning, 
that the good in the latter part of the verfe muft 
mean the fame thing with good works in the firft 
part ; and I obferved before, that the Apoftle^s ar- 
gument neceflarily required that, by good worksy we 
fhould efpecially underftand the work of obedience: 
confequently, when the Apoftle fays. Do that which 
is goodf his meaning is. Pay due obedience. And 
then his propofition is univerfally true : for obedi- 
ence is a good work ; and, let princes be what they 
will, they will always praife and encourage obedi- 
ence : which is one good reafon for obeying, in all 
cafes, as far as we can ; for we are fure to get this 
by it, a quiet life, at leaft. 

Befides, this expofition fuits with St. Paul's main 
defign; which was to inculcate obedience to the 
higher power. What other good then could he 
properly recommend on this fubjeft ? Temperance, 
chaftity, charity, and all other virtues, were out of 
this queftion : obedience was the thing doubted of. 
If the Apoftle then keeps to his point, the good 
thing he recommends muft needs be the good of 
obedience ; and the word in the original, which i^ 
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rendered by the word' good in our tranflation, b ap- 
propriated both by St. Paul and St. Peter to denotq 
the good of obedience^ in oppolition to the evil fpi<» 
rit which fet a government at nought. The pro- 
mife made to obedience is in thefe words^ Thoujkali 
have praife of the fame. What is meant by fraife^ 
may be underflood by the parallel place in St. Pe« 
ter, who fpeaks of governors fent for the funifhment 
of evil-doers , and for the praife of theni that do well : 
where praife, being oppofed to puniftiment^ muft 
denote protedtion and encouragement ; which aro 
the only prdper rewards which good fubjedls can 
expedl from their governors : and fo it iignifies in 
the place before us. And this will help us to un« 
derftand the following words : For he is the minifter 
of God to thee for good. The Apoftle had promifed 
reward to the obedient : he fupports it by this rea- 
fon ; for he, the ruler, is the minifter of God to the$ 
for' good. To be a minifter for good then, muft 
denote his being appointed by God as a difpenfer 
of rewards ; or elfe the argument is lame : for, if 
any other good be meant, the confequence is falie ; 
for it does not follow^ that the obedient ihall be 
rewarded, becaufe the prince is a minifter of fome 
other good ; which is no way related to rewarding 
the good : but, if he be appointed by God to dif- 
penfe rewards to thofe who do well, and if obe- 
dience be the good work, I have then good reafon 
to expeA reward for my obedience. 

And this fenfe will appear undeniably to be the 
true one, by comparing the former and latter part 
of the verfe together : for the Apoftle goes on, Bui 
j/* thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth 
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not thejivord in vain. Then he adds the very feme 
argument which he had ufed before ; for he is the mi" 
nifter of God: a minifter for what ? He had before, 
where he treated of hun as a difpenfer of rewards, 
called him a minifter of God for good : here he 
fpeaks of him as a difpenfer of puniihment ; he 
fhould therefore have called him a minifter of God 
for evil: but that was too harlh an expreflion ; and 
therefore he ufes a periphrafis inftead of it : for he 
IS the minifter of God^ a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doth evil. This ihews us how to ex- 
pound his being a minifter for good, that is, a pro- 
. tt&ox and encourager to him that doth well. Com- 
pare all the parts, and I think there can be no doubt. 
The evil are threatened : why? Becaufe the ruler is 
the minifter of God: the minifter, to what pur- 
pofe ? He tells you : a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doth eviL On the other fide, the 
obedient are encouraged to expedl reward : Why ? 
For the fame reafon ; becaufe the ruler is a minifter 
of God for this purpofe alfo : and, confequently, a 
minifter for good muft denote a difpenfer of good to 
him that doth good. 

What good we are to expeft from kings and go- 
vernors St. Paul has told us ; requiring that we 
Ihould pray for kings^ and for all that are in autho- 
ri(y ; thaf ive may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godlinefs and honefly^ i Tim. ii. 2. The peace 
and quiet of fociety is the very end of temporal go- 
vernment ; and, when it is duly promoted by thofe 
in authority, then have they a juft claim to be 
eftecmed as minifters of God for good to the peo- 
ple ; who, in return for this good received of the 
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prince, are bound on their part to yield obedience 
and fubmiflion ; which is the thing will entitle them 
to the praife and protedtion of thofe in authority 
over them. 

Thefe are the two arguments by which St. Paul 
fupports his doArine of obedience: that I have 
rightly divided them he himfelf ihall bear witnefs^ 
who in the next verfe fums up His reafoning in thefe 
words ; Wherefore ye mufi needs heJuJ^eOy not only for 
voraihy hut alfofor confciencefake. You fee he refers 
to two arguments, and two only : one drawn froni 
wrath, one from confcience. The argument from 
wrath refpedls the prefent life and the magiftrate*8 
power : for the wrath of God is included in the ar- 
gument from confcience, which indeed is no ar* 
gument without it ; for what is confcience, where 
there is no fear of God ? You muft then fubmit 
for wrath, becaufe the magiftrate has the power 
of God to execute wrath on him that doth evil : 
you muft fubmit for confcience; for he that re- 
fifteth the power refifteth the ordinance of God. 
The fixth verfe contains no new argument ; but 
mentions a particular inftance of obedience, the 
paying tribute; which is therefore particularly men- 
tioned, becaufe, as I before obferved, it was the very 
ground of this difpute. 

I have but one thing more to obferve upon St. 
Paul, which is, that under the duties of fubjeftion he 
comprehends not only thofe owing to kings and 
princes, but thofe owing to every fuperior, nay, 
thofe owing even to our equals: Render ^ fays he, to 
all their dues : trliute to whom tribute, is due ; cuJlo?n 
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to whom cuftom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom 
honour; and concludes with this general exhorta- 
tion^ Owe no man any things but to lave one atwther ; 
referring even the duties of love to this head of fub- 
je6tion. I mention this now for the ufe I ihall 
make of it hereafter. 

It is plain that the Apoftle's concern was with 
fuch as denied even the right of government^ and 
were for being every man his own king : it was not 
therefore before him to confider diftin^lly the mea- 
fures and limits of the power of earthly princes; 
nor can the argument be extended to reach this 
point. He afferts the magiftrate to be ordained of 
Grod^ and the rulers power to be the ordinance of 
God : but it will not from hence appear what are 
the limits of this power ; for all power ordained by 
God is not ihfinite, nor of the fame extent- All 
our natural powers are ordained by God, and he has 
divided to ever}' man as feemeth beft to him. The 
leaft power is his ordinance, as well as the greateft ; 
and therefore the extent of power cannot appear 
from this, that it is the ordinance of God ; lince all 
power, whether great or little, is ordained by him. 
Nor has the Scripture, that I know of, ever med- 
dled with this point : it has commanded obedience 
to all governors, and left us the laws and conftitu- 
tions of our country to know who they are, and 
what they are. 

The Apoftle, in teaching this do6lrine, was chief' 
ly concerned for the honour of the Gofpel; and ex- 
horted to obedience, that the name of God and of 
Chrift might not be blafphcmed. Had St. Paul 
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taught the Chriftians at Rome^ that the Emperor 
was ordained by God for their good^ and that they 
wcTt bound to obey him as long as he was good to 
them, and no longer; would tbis^ do you think^ have 
cleared them of the fcandal they lay under of being 
enemies to government ? Would they have had 
^i/e of the power for this do6lrine ? No: it would 
rather have juftified all the reproaches cafl on them, 
and confirmed the powers of the world in the opi- 
nion, that^ if ever Chriftianity prevailed^ their autho- 
rity mufl: link. 

I cannot conclude my difcourfe without taking 
notice of St. Peter's do6trine upon this fubjed. 
His Epiftle is dire6ted to the ftrangers fcattered 
throughout divers countries: for in the ninth year. 
of the Emperor Claudius, the Jews, under which 
name the Chrifiians were comprehended,, as is plain 
from the eighteenth of the A<fts, were banifhed 
Rome for tumults and feditions occalioned by thftr 
difputes. This banilhment is mentioned by Sueto^^ 
nius, and the writer of the Afts in the place laft 
quoted. St. Peter therefore, in his EpifHe, was 
neceflarily to mention and prefs obedience, the 
want of which had occalioned their prefent diftrefs. 
Thus then he exhorts his fcattered flock: Dearly 
beloved, I be/eech you, as ftrangers and pilgrims y ah^ 
ftain from fleflily lufts, which war againft the foul \ hav- 
ing your converfation honeft among the Gentiles : that, 
whereas they fpeak againft you as evil-doers ; that is, 
as difobedient fubjedts, which is alfo, as I Ihewed, 
St. Paul's notion of evil-doers ; they may by your good 
works y which they behold , glorify God in the day ofvi- 
fttation. Then follows the general precept : Submit 
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youffelves to every ordinance of man for the LorSi 
fake ; whether it be to the king, or to governors ; 
and the like*. 

Here then St. Peter is fuppofed to have deter- 
mined the great point, and taught us that kings ait 
the ordinance of man, made by the people : if he 
has, I am fure he has contradi6led St. Paul, who has 
cxprefsly told us, that the powers which be are or- 
darned of God: which clear do<5Vrine of St. Pad 
fliould, I think, make us cautious how we expound 
St. Peter to a different meaning. St. Peter's original 
words are, TraVii av^fwirivij xTiVij. How they came to 
be rendered, to every ordinance of nian^ I profefs roy- 
felf not to underftand. KxtVif fignifies fometimes in 
Scripture a creature^ and the adjedlive joined with it 
lignifies human: according to which St. Peter's doc- 
trine is plain ; Submit yourfelves to every human 

l<*If we compare St. Peter and St. Paul together, and confider 
the fubjcdl they were u(>on, we (hall tind it necelfaiy to take then 
ayaSot in the rellrained fenfe here mentioned: for what other good 
could they roean^ conliltenlly with their argument and their lub- 
je£l ? for the only evil thing which they had to contend with was 
an oppofition to all government in general ; the good therefore 
they would recommend was nccelfarily to be fubmilfion in general. 
In the fame rellrained fcnfe St. Peter fometimes ufcs xaXe>^ i Ep. 

ii. 12. S:c. tra •» K nara\xkbc^i9 t/A*r* t,i xaa(G70i«>y ix tu9 xa^*» '^y*" 
ivofrTai.'ja»ri(, IvJoj-aj-* tm Gisi u huifx iV*rit:s^^;. At ver. Ij. and 
at ver. 20. it plainly appears that a>a$src.tr. ise]uivalent to xaXf 
wcitit, and that Ixuh cxprcilions mean a general liibmillion to go- 
vernment. We meet with the fame wcrJ again in the couHe of 
the argument, ch. iii. ver. 5. 5:c. where St. Peicr having mentioned 
the dutv of tvibmitrKMi, which Sarah paid to Abraham, exhorti 
wive* to follow her example, whole daughters ihey were, ayaS^ 
v<«%»*.ti; which he explains by ix.Tar-:^i4.«» ri7; Ihm a»J^-2t;7i. So 
that there can l^ no Jwubt cf the u:"c cf the word in this place. 
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creature, or to every man, for the Lord's lake. 
How xrtVtc iyipmriim ihould iignify a creature, or any 
thing elfe made by man, I know not: avO^wiriyii voflm 
is not wifdom made by man, but the wifdom which 
man has given him by God : fo xnV*; iiAfuwivn is not 
a creature made by man, but an human creature: and 
that this is St. Peter's true meaning will appear from 
the whole tenor of hif difcourfe. It is ufual with 
the bell writers to fet down the do6lrine in general 
words, and then to deduce the particulars : this is 
St. Peter's method in the place before us : Submit, 
fays he, yourfelves to every human creature. This 
is the general point. He immediately defcends to 
particulars : he begins with the king, as fupreme ; 
goes from him to governors appointed by him : at 
the eighteenth verfe he comes to fervants, whom he 
commands to be fubjed): to their mafters with all 
fear: when he has done with them, he goes to wives, 
ordering them to be in fubje Aion to their own huf- 
bands. All thefe particulars are plainly included ia 
the general rule: and, confequently, there is as 
much reafon to fay, from St. Peter, that the hufband 
of every woman is made by the people, as that thp 
king of every country is : nay, St. Peter goes lower ; 
and, as a precept deducible from his general rule^ 
he commands us to love the brotherhood : fo that I 
may as well fay that I made my brother, becaufe I 
muft love him, as that I made my king, becaufe I 
muft obey him. I obferved to you before how St. 
Paul derived the duties of fubjeAion fo low as to 
the love of one another : St. Peter, you fee, does the 
fame. St. PauFs general rule is, ch. xiii. ver. 7. 
Render to all their dues : St. Peter's is. Submit to every 
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human enature. St. Paul concludes, vcr. 8. Owe m 
tnan any Mng, but to love one another : St. Peter, 
ch. V. ver, 5. Yea, all of you hefubjeS one to another. 
You fee the fame reafoning in both, that both take 
in all degrees of duty into the doftrine of fubmif- 
fion. 

You fee how nearly the Apoftles agree : if St 
Paul has faid, that the higher powers are ordained 
of God ; has not St. Peter faid as much, by telling 
us, that fo is the will of God, that with well-doing 
♦we may put to filence the ignorance of fbolifh men? 
'If St. Paul has faid, we muft obey for confcience 
fake; are we not under the fame obligation, by 
knowing, from St. Peter, that obedience is the will 
of God? 

The commentators have given themfelves unnc- 
ceflary trouble, in inquiring into the charafters of 
the princes at the time thefe Epiftles were written; 
for the difpute was with thofe who reje6led all forts 
of government, whether they were under good or 
bad princes : with the temporal rights of princes 
they meddled not. St. Peter, who wrote to the 
difperfed in Afia, where the governments had al- 
ways been defpotic, exhorted them, in the firft 
place, to due obedience to the king, and then to 
thofe who were put in authority under him: 
whereas St. Paul, in writing to the Romans, where 
the form of government was not folly eftabliflied, 
being in the hands of the Emperor, fometimes with 
and fometimes without the concurrence of the fe- 
nate, made choice of an expreffion that has avoided 
that difficulty, and directs obedience to be paid to 
the higher powers,- wthout determining who they 
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were ; which was a point in which he had no right 
to interpofe his authority. 

I fhall leave this fubjeA without drawing any 
confequences^ excepting one only, for the fake of 
which I entered into this inquiry; namely. That 
the Scriptures are not to be tortured to fpeak in far 
vour of one fide or another ; for they ftand clear of 
all difputes about the rights of princes and fubjeAs: 
fo that fuch difputes muft be left to be decided by 
principles of natural equity and the conftitutions of 
the country. 
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Gbnesis xviii. 19. 

Pbr / know him, thai he will command his children, and 
his houfehold after him, and they Jhall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do jufiice and jiidgment; that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he hath Jpoken of 
him. ^ 

jL HE words of the text are the words of the Lord 
concerning Abraham^ the father of the faithful ; 
and they contain the reafon why the Lord made 
choice of Abraham^ to diflinguiih him from the 
reft of the world, to make of him ^ great and mighty 
nation, a nation to whom ihould be committed the 
oracles of God. Abraham, fays the Lord in the 
verfe before the text, fhall furely become a great and 
mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth fhaU 
be blefjed in him. 

It has been matter of great difficulty with cu- 
rious inquirers to afCgn the reafons of God*s parti- 
cular regard to Abraham and his poflerity, to whom 
he made himfelf known in a very particular man- 
ner ; whilfi the reft of the nations of the earth were 
permitted to continue in ignorance and fuperftition. 
I intend not to examine all the reafons that have, or 
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may be afligned for this difpenfation of providence; 
but, lince God himfelf has been pleafed to give one 
reafon for his particular regard to Abraham^ it 
highly concerns us to confider it, as holding forth 
to us the very beft inftruflion by what means wc 
may render ourfelves acceptable to God, and draw 
down a blefling upon ourfelves and our pofierity : 
Abraham Jhall furely become a great and mighty na* 
iiorij and all the nations of the earth Jhall be blejfed m 
him : for I know him^ that he will command his chiU 
dren, and his houfehold after him, and they Jhall keep 
the way of the Lordj to do jujiice and judgment ; that 
the Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
Jpoken of him. 

You fee now the connedlion of the text with the 
yerfe that goes before it, and the reafon given for 
the diftinguiftiing mercy beftowed on Abraham: 
God faw that Abraham would fo rule and govern 
his children and his houfehold, as to make them 
keep the way of the Lord, and do juftice and judg- 
ment i and therefore he determined to raife him 
into a great and mighty nation. This reafon is 
plainly founded on thefe two propofitions, and fup- 
pofes the truth of them, viz. Firft, That it is the 
duty of every father and mafter of a family fo to 
command his children and houfehold that they 
fhall keep the way of the Lord : and. Secondly, 
That the fanie duty is incumbent on the governors 
and magiftrates of all nations. If you fuppofe that 
the virtue commended in Abraham is proper only 
to fathers and mafters of families, and has no rela- 
tion to the duty of a public magiftrate, the reafon 
given in the text for making Abraham a great and 
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f9tighty nation is a very abfurd one : for, if the ma- 
giftrate has nothing to do to command the obfer- 
▼ance of the ways of the Lord, Abraham's difpofi- 
tion fo to govern and command could be no reafon 
for making him the head of a great nation : nay, it 
would rather be a very good reafon to keep all pub- 
lic authority out of his hands : for, if the magistrate 
tranfgreffes the limits of his authority, whenever he 
ufes his authority for the prefervation of religion, to 
raife a man to be the head of a nation becaufe you 
forefee he will fo ufe his authority, is to raile him 
to be a magiftrate becaufe you forefee he will tranf- 
grefs the limits of his commiflion. Since then 
God has declared that he raifed Abraham to be a 
great nation, becaufe he forefaw that he would 
command thofe under his authority to keep the 
way of the Lord, he has at the fame time declared 
it to be the duty of every magiftrate fo to command 
and govern the nation, the great family cofhmitted 
to his care, that the ways of the Lord, that juilice 
and judgment may be obferved. 

It has been matter of great difpute, whether go- 
vernment is derived from the paternal authority, 
and 15 only the extenfion of it, or from the confent 
and choice of the people : a point of greater curio* 
iity than ufe; iince the rights of nations will be 
determined by their refpeftive laws and ufages, and 
not by the fpeculations of philofophers. But, as to 
the cafe of virtue and religion, it is evident, that 
every magiftrate's duty, with refpecft to his people^ 
is the fame with that which every father naturally 
has with refpe& to his children and houfehold^ 
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Abraham was therefore to be made -a great aod 
mighty nation^ becaufe he would command his 
children and houfehold to keep the way of the 
Ijord : a manifeft proof that the care and command 
which he exercifed as father of the family was pro- 
per to be extended to whole nations; otherwifc 
this care over his family could be no reafon for ex- 
tending his authority over a great and mighty oar 
tion. And indeed the magiftrate's care with rcfpcA 
to the religion of his people^ and the father's with 
refpe<Sl to the religion of his family, are fo much 
the fame, that they mud neceifarily (land or fall 
together ; for both have the fame reafons to fup- 
port them, and both are equally liable to the feme 
objedlions. If the father of a family has his autho- 
rity from Gk)d, and rules over not only his own 
children, but the fervants and creatures of the Al- 
mighty, and ought therefore to have a concern for 
God and religion, is the cafe of the magiflrate dif- 
ferent ? Are not his fubjedls alfo the creatures and 
fervants of God ? and is he not the minifter and 
vicegerent of God, and therefore bound, in the 
firft place, to have regard to his honour, who is the 
common mafter of him and of his fervants ? If the 
liappinefs of a family, and of every member of it, 
confifts in a due conformity to the principles of 
virtue and reafon, and it be therefore the father's 
duty, even out of natural affedion to his children, 
to guard them againft vice and immorality, is the 
happinefs of a kingdom, and the members of it, lc& 
concerned in the virtue of the people ? or ought a 
prince lefs to regard the welfare and profperity of 
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his people ? Turn it which way you will, the argu-^* 
ments are ftill the fame, and equally applicable to 
both cafes. 

If yoo object to the magii^rate's authority in reli- 
gion, that' temporal rewards and puniihments are 
improper to be employed in the caufe of religion ; 
att they not equally improper in the hands of a 
father, as of a prince ? If the fubje£ls have reafon 
to dfre<% them, and ought therefore to be left to 
tbemfelves in all matters of confcience ; are not 
your fons and your daughters reafonable Creatures 
too ? and have they not the fame plea to make to 
exempt them from the authority of a father ? If re^ 
ligion be fomething internal, and of which the ma- 
giftrate cannot judge, becaufe he knows not the 
heart of man ; is a father better qualified to judge 
the heart of his fon or daughter than the magiftrate 
is to judge the hearts of his fubjedlis ? In every view 
the objections are equally frivolous, or equally 
ftrong in both cafes. 

From the text, thus opened and explained, I 
ihall take an occalion to inquire, wherein the care 
of religion, as well public as private, doth confift ; 
and to juftify the means which are neceflary to the 
fupport of it. 

If we confider the nature and difpoiition of man- 
-kiiBd^ we ihall ealily perceive that two things are 
efpecially neceflary to* guard the practice of virtue 
and religion, inftruAion and correction : one, a 
proper remedy for the weaknefs of the underftand- 
ing ; the other, for the perverfenefs of the will. 
Where thefe two are joined together, where the 
lame perfon has a right to inftruA and corre(5l, the 
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inftruAton is properly authoritative ; and this if 
the cafe both of parents and magiftrates : and 
therefore Abraham's care for his family, which with« 
out doubt included inftrudion, is exprefled by the 
word command \ He will command his children and hit 
houfehold^ that they Jhall keep the way of ike Lord. 
And the fame precept, given by God to the chil- 
dren of Ifrael for the inftrucftion of their pofterityj 
and which is called teaching their children in Deut. 
xi. 19^ is, in ch. xxxii. ver. 46. called commanding 
their children : And he /aid unto them. Set your 
hearts unto all the words which I tefiify among you 
this day, which ye Jhall command your children to oh- 
ferve to doj all the words of this law. 

This duty princes cannot perform perfonally to 
all their people ; and therefore there has been an 
order of men fet apart to this work in every civilized 
nation in the world : and, upon the foot of natural 
religion, there is no queftion to be made but that 
the fupreme power in every nation has a full right 
to appoint and conftitute thefe public teachers and 
miniflers of religion. The people of Rome had as 
good a title to choofe priefts as to choofe confuls ; 
and had their religion been right, no fault could 
have been found in the conftitution of their prieft- 
hood. But this right was under the law of Mofes 
limited to one family ; and the priefthood under 
the Gofpel is confined to fuch methods of convey- 
ance as Chrift and his Apoftles have appointed or 
approved : and the Chriftian priefthood being in all 
Chriftian nations owned and eftabliftied by the 
public, they have the commiflion and authority of 
the magiftrate for the edification of the people. 
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Hie power of correftion is proper to be preferved 
in the band of the magiftrate^ and is never better 
appUed than for the punifhcnent of wickednefs and 
vice, and for the maintenance of true religion and 
virtue. 

As thefe methods are neceflary for the promoting 
and preferving the virtue of nations, and eftabliih-i 
ing public happinefs and tranquillity, which fo 
much depend on it ; fo are they likewife for the 
good government and improvement of private fa- 
milies: and every father, by natural right, has 
power to inftrui^, and within proper reflraints to 
ufe corred^ion, for the good and benefit of thofe 
under his care. 

As to inflrudlion, coniidered feparate from cor* 
redlion, he muft be a great friend to libertinifm 
who has any thing to objedl againft it. Some have 
thought, that fince God has given all men reafon to 
dired them, all men fhould be left to their reafon 
to difcover the general truths of religion and mo^ 
rality, without having any principles or notions in- 
ftilled into them by others ; which they efleem as 
fo many prejudices only. But, not to infift how 
contrary this is to all the rules and precepts of 
Scripture relating to the duty of fathers and mo- 
thers, and to the pradlice of all nations, it is fuffi- 
cient to obferve, that had Grod intended that all 
men fhould be left to the difcoveries of their own 
reafon in matters of duties, it had been neceilary for 
him to have fupplied all men with leifure for fpecu* 
lation, as well as with reafon : for experience ihews 
that the generality of men, in the prefent flate of 
things, are not able, for want of leifure and educa- 
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tion^ to be their own mafters : fo far from it, diat, 
in coQJundion with all the helps that arc at prefeat 
afforded them, great numben continue ignocaot to 
a degree hardly to be imagined ; and were thefe 
helps to be removed^ we could expeA nothing in 
the room of them but the grofleft ignorance and 
fuperftition. 

If men have fo much reafon as to be able to dif- 
cover their duty without affiftance^ as thoie who 
would deliver them from the bondage of inftruAiOD 
fuppofe them to have, it is certain they have leaicMi 
enough to diftinguiih between truth and fisiUehoodi 
when propofed to them by others, and arc not 
therefore in more danger of being betrayed in zA- 
ing contrary to their reafon by inftruAion, than by 
being left to themfelves : and as for thofe who have 
not reafon enough to enable them to direift them- 
felves, or to make them capabXt of receiving in-* 
fl:ru6lions from others, they are fit only to be go- 
verned by other methods. 

It is very certain that general errors have been 
perpetuated by traditionary inftrudlion, as well as 
general truths: but if for this reafon an end muft be 
put to all inftruiftion, what one thing of ufe can be 
prefcrved in life, if we will be fo fair as to carry the 
argument to its full extent ? Many die daily by eat- 
ing and drinking : what then ? Muft the world be 
fiarved, becaufe you can tell us of fome who have 
fufFered by intemperance ? or is there a greater 
reafon to leave the world in ignorance, becaufe 
fome through felfe teachers have been miferably 
deceived ? 

But the firongeft obje^ions lie againft the ufe of 
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coneAion ia matters of religion. All are fo fehfi* 
hie of the neceffity of punifhments to preferve the 
peace and order of the worlds and to protedl the 
iooocent againft the violence of finners^ that the 
magiftrate is allowed on all hands a right to punifli 
all crimes which are prejudicial to the public, or to 
the intereft of private men. A conceffion this not 
to be defpifed in behalf of religion ; for our duty to 
God does fo concur in all things with our duty to 
our neighbour, that he who puniflies offences and 
injuries offered to men, will undoubtedly fo far 
puniih vice and immorality. And this conceiiion 
being made, the plea for excluding the magiftrate 
from matters of religion can only affeA fuch cafes 
where the honour of God alone is concerned ; for 
all offences againft men are allowed to be puniihed. 
There remain only then the offences againft God to 
be exempted from the terrors of this world ; fuch 
as profanenefs, impiety, and the like ; upon which 
they think there ought to be no reftraint from the 
magiftrate. 

The great reafon affigned for all this is, that pa-* 
nifhnKnts inflidled by the temporal power cannot 
make men religious ; they can only conftratn men 
to a compliance with the law in their outward be* 
faavioiir, but cannot reach to the purifying their 
hearts and confciences, in the clearnels and inte« 
grity of which the virtue of religion does conlift. 

But it ought, in the firft place, to be confidered^ 
that fuch impiety is truly prejudicial to the public, 
as it tends, by the contagion of ill example, to cor* 
mpt the members of the commonwealth. The re- 
verence men have for God, is the very beft founda- 
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tion of obedience to temporal governors: this makd 
them willing to difcharge their duty faithfully to 
the public, and to private men. Take away this re- 
verence and regard for God, and few will fee any 
reafon to obey the laws of man any farther than is 
neceffary to their own fccurity. But what an alter- 
ation would it make in a government, were the fub- 
je<fts, inftead of being willing to obey, to lay hold 
on all opportunities of offending with impunity? 
No vigilance of the magiftrate could be fufficient 
to reftrain the iniquity of multitudes inclined to do 
evil. Whoever therefore makes way for this cor- 
ruption of manners, fo prejudicial to the welfare 
and happinefs of mankind, is liable to punifhment 
even as an enemy to the flate ; and the conceifiion 
made the magiftrate to punilh offences againft the 
public, will entitle him to inflidt vengeance upon 
thofe who openly affront the majefly of God, either 
by denying his being, or his government of the 
world. 

But, fecondly, it is want of the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, which leads men to make this objec- 
tion : for though it is very true, that the finner, who 
abflains from vice or immorality merely out of the 
fear of temporal punifhment, cannot be faid to ail 
upon a religious principle in fo doing, or to render 
an acceptable fervice to God ; yet we muft confider 
not only the immediate influence which puniftiments 
have, but the confequence which they are naturally 
apt to produce. If you keep a finner from vice 
through fear at firft, it will by degrees grow habi- 
tual to him to do well; his relifh for vice will abate, 
and by the length of pradlice he will come to take 
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pleafure in virtue, how uneafy foever it might lit 
upon him at firfl ; and whenever this change is ef- 
fc<fted, the man is truly religious : for what is a re- 
ligious difpolition, unlefs this, to take pleafure in 
doing well ? This happy change often proceeds from 
lefe happy beginnings. We fee in children every 
day, that their propenfity to fome vices is by de- 
grees wholly removed by the watchful eye and hand 
of a good parent ; and we may obferve the fame ef- 
feA in men from like caufes. And will you fay, 
that when a man is grown to be habitually virtuous, 
that he has no true religion in him, becaufe he was 
at firft reclaimed from vice by temporal fears ? If 
not, you muft allow that thefe fears are not deftruc- 
tive of religion. 

But I have faid enough to ihew, and alfo to juf- 
tify the means neceflary to be ufed in difchai^ng 
the duty recommended in the text. And I ihall ap» 
ply myfelf, in what remains, to exhort every man to 
do his part, and to make all, as far as his influence 
reaches, keep the way of the Lord^ and do juftice and 
judgment. 

The magiftrate is, in the firft place, concerned to 
be watchftil over the manners of the people, and to 
be jealous for the honour of God. In this confiftis 
the ftability of nations ; for, Bighteoufiiefs exalteth a 
nation J but Jin is the reproach of the people. This cafe 
defcends from the fupreme head of juftice to every 
officer of the kingdom, in proportion to the power 
communicated to him; and every magiftrate, who 
connives at open impiety, is falfe both to God and 
the king. But I ftiall prefs this part of the exhor- 
tation no farther, which may perhaps concern but 
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very few in this place. But give mc leave to add 
under this head^ that private men, who are vefted 
with no part of the public authority, are capable oi 
doing great feyrice even by fhewing themfelves 
pleafed that others ihould do their duty. It ua 
great difcouragement to magiflrates, when thej 
have not only the violence of tinners to contend 
with, but alfo the refentments and indignation of 
the innocent. A conii deration that ought to be ma- 
turely weighed, in an age that is not, I am (are, 
too good to fland in need of reformation. 

Next to the magiftrare, the chief care of virtue 
and religion lies upon fathers and mailers of fami- 
lies. The kingdom i« one great family, and it is 
made up of the fmall ones; and if due care be 
taken in private families for the government and in- 
ftrudlion of youth, the public will foon fee and feel 
the happy eflfedls of it. Permit me therefore to re- 
mind all parents of the duty they owe to God, their 
country, and their children, to take care that thofe, 
who are by the laws of God and man committed to 
their government, be virtuoufly educated, and in- 
ftrudled in the way of the Lord. This God re- 
quires of you ; his creatures they are, whom you 
call your children : they owe obedience to him in 
the firii place, and it is his authority which you 
exercife over them; and if they perifti for want of 
timely inftrudlion and correction, he will require 
their fouls at your hands. 

Parents have a truft likewife repofed in them by 
their country. There is nothing of greater confe- 
quence to the public, than that the youth of the na- 
tion ihould be trained up to virtue and induilry ; 
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that the feeds of religion ihould be fown betimeft in 
their hearts, and cherifhed by proper encourage* 
meot. Thefe are the only methods from which we 
can have any hopes to fee our country fupplied with 
honeft and worthy men. It is but reafonable to ex- 
pe4St from parents, that they fhould out of natural 
afiedion feek to promote the happinefs of their 
children ; and fince the fame care,- which is necef* 
fary to form them to be good fubjedts, is alfo necef- 
£iry to lay the foundation of their own happinefs 
and profperity in the world, this care is wholly en» 
trufted to parents ; who ought to look upon them* 
felves as refponfible to their country for the future 
behaviour of their children. 

But farther : if parents would but confider the 
condition of thofe children whom they have brought 
into the world, they would find themfelves obliged, 
by the ilrongeft ties of natural afieAion, to guard 
them againft the certain miferies of this life^ and of 
the next, by feafoning their minds with principles of 
virtue and religion. How wretched, do you think, 
are thofe parents, who live to fee their children 
made miferable by vice ? And what an addition 
muft it be to their misfortune, if it is attended with 
this refie6lioni that it was want of early care in 
them, which led the way to this rain and mifery ? 
How often is it, that men remember with deteftation 
the negligence and indulgence of their parents, 
when either they find themfelves ufeleft to the world 
and themfelves, for want of that early care which 
Ihould have been beftowed on them ; or expofed to 
mifery, to an imtimely end, or to a life of fhame 
and reproach, by thofe evil inclinations, which grew 
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facadfirong in them for want of being pruned in 
their tender years ! 

You fee then what ftrong obligations parents ait 
under to be diligent in the difcharge of this duty; 
which they owe to God, their country, and their 
children: and we might promife ourfelvcs happy 
days to come, were there a performance anfwciahk 
to thefe obligations. In many cafes indeed parents 
are difabled from difcharging this duty, through ig- 
norance and poverty ; and what mud become of 
fuch families, where the fathers and mothers can 
fcarcely, with all their labour, provide food and rai- 
ment ; fo far are they from being able to attend to 
the education and inftruAion of their children? 
And this neceffity of many poor families among us 
gave rife to the inftitution of public fchools, main* 
tained by contributions for the inftru6lion and edu* 
cation of the poor : an inflitution which, however 
ferviceable to the poor of our country, is calculated 
to promote nobler views than thofe of private intc- 
refl and advanta^i^e to any one fet of men, and tends 
dire6lly to the public good, and the benefit of all. 

The pallions of men confidered, it is not to be 
expedted, that thofe who are permitted to go wild 
and untamed in their youth, fhould prove harmlefs, 
much lefs ufeful and beneficial to fociety, in their 
more advanced years. NecelTity is a great tempta- 
tion to wickednels, and leads men to ufe fraud or 
violence to fupport their vices ; and if they have 
nothing but their corrupt affections to diredt them, 
can it be hoped that they iTiould withftand thefe 
temptations? Idle and undifciplined boys common- 
ly prove loofe and vicious young men, and often 
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fiill a (acrifice to the fe verity of the law before they 
become old ones. Thieves and robbers muft be pu- 
niihed, or the innocent muft be ruined -, fo far the 
rigor of the law is juftified : but is it not a deplo- 
rable cafe, and to a Chriftian country a great re- 
proach, that great care fhould be taken to puniih 
wickednefs, and little or none to prevent it ? And 
yet this is the cafe where the inftru<5Vion of the poor 
is negleded, and they are left to purfue the corrupt 
inclinations of nature to their own deftru^lion. 
This mifchief is in fome meafure provided for by 
the charity-fchools ; and by breeding up the poor 
to be honeft and diligent, the rich are faved from 
the violence of wicked necellitous men ; the poor 
are refcued from wickednefs, and the punifhments 
due to it ; apd fo many ufeful and beneficial hands 
are gained to the public. 

Farther, not only the good order and peace of ci- 
vil fociety is provided for by thefe charitable infti- 
tutions, but alfo the peace of the church of Chrift ; 
by training up youth to be orderly and well behaved 
members of it : an end which every Chriftian, who 
has any regard for his holy profeffion, muft take 
pleafure in promoting. But carry this confideration 
into its remoter confequences, the happinefs to 
which many fouls may arrive through the influence 
which a pious education may have upon the whole 
courfe of their lives ; and nothing will be wanting 
to give us a juft conception of the ufefulnefs of this 
defign, or to encourage us to be liberal and gene- 
rous in contributing to the fupport of it. If every 
gift beftowed for the honour of God, or for the 
good of our country, or for the fake of a poor bro- 
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ther, fhall have its reward; how abuodandy ifaaU 
this charity be recompenfed, which ferves all thefe 
purpofes at once; which brings maintenance to the 
poor, inftru(Elion to the ignorant, and opens to the 
miferable a way to happinefs j which provides for the 
order of civil government, and the peace of Chrift*i 
church on earth; referring all to the glory and ho- 
nour of him, who is Lord of the world which now 
is, and of that which is to come ? Give therefore 
according as God has blefled you : here are manj 
who alk your help ; the poor, your country, the 
church of Chrift, which intreats for thefe her help- 
lefs children : and one there is who looks on, and 
will not forget the love you (hew to the meaneft of 
his members for his fake, Jefus Chriil, our Lord : 
to whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghoft, he of- 
cribed all honour and glory, henceforth, and for ever* 
more. Amen. 
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THE READER. 



L H E S £ Sermons^ preached on important 
ccaiions, were feparately publiihed by their- 
Kcellent author, the late Bifhop of London^, 
hi. Thomas Sherlock. 

The judicious reader will diibover in them 
he lame energy of ientiment and purity of 
iidion, the fame pious intention to promote 
virtue and true religion, the lame pathetic and 
K)Qvincing addrefs to the heart, which fo emi- 
icntly diftinguiih the reft of this Prelate*8 Dif-» 
buries. 

Dr. Sherlock no fooner appeared in the 
;reat world, than he gave evident proofs of 
be extent of his learning and the fuperiority 
f his genius. It has been matter of doubt 
ith ibme good judges of ftyle, whether the 
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firft of thefe Sermons, which he preached 
above feventy years iince, when a young man, 
has been excelled, either in language or mat- 
ter, by any that he delivered from the pulpit 
afterwards. • 

There is not, perhaps, a more difficult taft, 
than the doing juftice to a great and exalted^ 
charader. We Ih^ll not, therefore, prefume 
to draw a portrait of Bishop Sh£rjlock ; but 
will juft obferve, that his views, both in civil 
and religious matters, were always large and. 
comprehenfive, not confined to the narrow 
fyftems of particular parties, nor fubje6ted to 
the fluAuating principles of powerful and in- 
tcreftcd men : that he was a moll flrenuous 
and able defender of the great truths of our 
holy religion : that he made it his conflant 
practice to inculcate the chriftian and focial 
virtues; to enforce a due and ready fubmiffion 
to the laws; to infpire prince and people 
with a fenfc of tjaeir refpcclive duties, and to 
difcountenance all temporary changes and 
hafly innovations in Church and State. 

The re-publication of thefe Difcourfes has 
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been fo long and earneftly wifhed for, that we 
cannot doubt of their acceptance with the 
' Public, as the Fijih and laft Volume of Bishop 
Sherlock's Sermons. 

1775. D. D. 
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XXIV. 21. 



My fon,fear thou the Lord and the king', and meddle not 
with them that are given to change 

JL HE fear of God, and of the king, arc joined to- 
gether in Scripture, to fhew the dependence one has 
upon the other. The only laftirig foundation of civil 
obedience, is the fear of God j and the trueft intereft 
of princes, is to maintain the honour of religion, 
by which they fecurc their own. The advantage of 
religion to all public focieties and civil govern- 
inents is fo plain and vifible, that fame have fuf«- 
pecSled it to be the only end of religion ; which they 
allow to be an excellent contrivance of ftate, a pro- 
per remedy for the turbulent humours and paflion9 
of men. And though we acknowledge nobler and 
better ends of religion, which refpeft another world 9 
yet we muft, with thafikfulnefs to its divine Author^ 
own it to be excellently adapted to the temporal fe- 
licity of private men, and public focieties ; Righie^ 
otifnejs exalt eth a nation ^ hut Jin is the reproach of any 
feople* 

If we look into the hiftory of former times, wc 
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ihall find the firft fymptotns of ruin and deftru^on 
. have appeared in the diflblute lives of the pcojdey 
and a general contempt of lacred things. Irreligton 
naturally tefnds to' diforder and confixfion ; for all 
civil and moral duties are founded in the principles 
of religion ; which once overthrown, nothing re- 
mains but pure force and power to reftrain the un- 
ruly appetites of men : a way of governing neither 
fafe to the prince^ nor eafy to the people; and therc^ 
lore can never laft long. Duties, which flow from 
fixed and fettled principles, mufl: always be the 
fame; the obligation ariiing from them unalter* 
able ; from the praAice of which will follow order 
and regularity. But interdft and paffion are in con- 
tinual motion, and liable to infinite changes ; and 
men who fteer by them, can hold no fieady couife 
of aAion, but muft be ghen to change, as often as 
they are out of humour, or think the prefent ftate e£ 
things not proper to ferve their turn. Therefoie 
nothing but a religious fenfe of our duty to God, 
and to our governors, his miniilers on earth, can 
keep us conftant and upright in our obedience. 
Fear God and the king, and meddle not with them that 
are given to change. 

I fhall not conlider the duty of fearing Grod, any 
farther than as the obediehce due to our fuperiors on 
earth is included in it ; and ihall therefore confine 
myfelf to the following particulars ; To confider, 

Firft, What obedience to our governors is en- 
joined by the law of God. 

Secondly, How inconiiftent with this obedience 
the pradlice of thofe men is, who arc ghen to 
change. 
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Pirft, What obedience to our governors is en- 
joined by the law of God. 

Obedience is feen chiefly in three things : 

I ft, In fubmiilion to the laws and commands of 
our princes. 

2dly, In honour and reverence to their perfonB 
and government. 

3dly, In defending them, when any danger threat-^ 
ens them or the public. 

The firft and principal inftance of obedience, is 
fubmiflion to the laws and commands of our princes. 
To determine the original of civil power, or how 
the prince's right to the obedience of the fubjecft 
firft began, is neither eafy, nor at this time necef- 
fary. But whatever the original of government has 
been, or upon what account foever lawful authority 
lias been gained; upon the fame, obedience becomes 
due. At the time our Saviour appeared in the 
world, various were the forms of government in if, 
and different the degrees of power that were exer- 
cifcd by rulers over different countries; none of 
which were either leffened or increafed by the di- 
vine law, but all pronounced to be the ordinance of 
God ; and obedience to all exadted under the pe- 
nalty of difobeying God, the original of all power 
and authority. For he that rejiftethy refifteth the or^ 
difiance of God ; and they that rejift, Jhall receive to 
them/elves damnation. 

But fince the nature of obedience is no where de- 
termined by the law of God, but only the prafticc 
of it commanded ; fome other rule there muft be, 
to judge of the extent of our duty. As in moral 
virtues, the light of nature and right reafon inform 
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us what is temperance^ fobriety^ and ihi like ; ^d 
therefore thefe virtues are commanded in Scripture!, 
and, in moft cafes, men left to their natural notions 
of good and evil, to diilinguifh between the virtue 
and the vice ; fo likewife muft the slAs of obedience, 
which the law of God commands, be explained and 
defined by fome other rule. When the Jews put 
that captious queftion to our Saviour^ fVheiher // 
were lawful to pay tribute to Cafar^ or no ; he gave 
no new diredlions, but judged them out of their own 
mouths by the known rules of government : for 
they having owned the coin of the country to bear 
Caefar's image and fuperfcription, a manifeil token 
of their fubjecftion and his fovereignty ; he deter-* 
mined. Render therefore unto Cafar the things which 
are defar^s. Agreeable to which is the Apofile's 
rule, Tribute to whom tribute is due. Our Saviour 
took it not upon him to determine the civil right of 
Csefar; but the right appearing, obedience and 
compliance he commanded. The rights of princes 
are not determined in Scripture ; and therefore in 
queftions of right, the Scripture is no rule. 

The mcafure then of power and authority muft 
be the rule of obedience : whatever the prince can 
lawfully command, the fubjedl is bound to obey. 
The things which are God's muft be rendered unto 
God I and therefore no divine law, declared either 
by the clear light of nature, or exprefs revelation, 
can be fuperfeded by the command of any earthly 
power. Which, whenever it is the cafe, we mull 
obey God rather than man ; and be content with 
the lot of them who fufFer for well-doing. To rea- 
fon abftradledly upon the power of princes, is a ligo 
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of weaknefs^ as well as of a troublefome temper. 
Cuftom^ and the law of the land in each country^ 
are in this cafe the highefk reafon ; under which 
regulations, the power of all princes is lawful and 
reafonable. Were it otherwife, the Gofpel, which 
was intended for the law of all nations and people^ 
. could not have commanded obedience to the prefent 
powers, which were in form and authority vaftly 
different. 

All obedience is primarily owing to God^ thd 
. fountain of all power : and fhould it pleafe him to 
take upon himfelf the perfonal government of na- 
. lions, as he did fometime of the people of the Jews, 
all other power would ceafe of courfe^. In the Jew- 
iih government, the laws of civil and eccleiiaftical 
polity were divine ; being eftablifhcd by God, wheh 
he took upon himfelf the external government of 
that people. But where God did not fo vifibly in- 
tereft himfelf, but committed the reins of govern- 
ment to earthly princes ; the making law9 for the 
external and vifible order of the world was remitted 
. to their authority. And therefore the Gofpel, 
though infinitely more perfeft than the law, gave 
us no fyftem of laws^ either for civil or ecclefiaftical 
government : which under the law were ordained by 
God, (not as fupreme Governor of the world, but as 
the immediate and vifible Governor of the Jews ;) 
but under the Gofpel are left to princes, who are 
appointed by God to be the vifible governors of the 
world ; and therefore all vifible and external order 
. is their proper care and bufinefs. Of obedience there 
are two parts ; the external, and internal. The ex- 
ternal confiAs in the outward conformity of our ac- 
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tions to the tules and prindples of virtue ; the in- 
ternal^ in the fincerity and purity of the heart. The 
gorernment of the world is not concerned in the 
interoal part ; for if men a<Sl as if they were honeft, 
the peace and outward order of the world will be 
fecurcd, though their hearts are perrerfe ; and 
therefore^ the judgment of this, God, as he alone is 
able for it, has referred to himfelf^ The external 
part of obedience is that, in the due performance of 
which the beauty and order of the world coniiih ; 
and therefore this is the proper care of the go-^ 
rernors of the world. The fame holds in religion, 
which is' the fervice of God: there are duties which 
none are concerned in, but God and our own fouls ; 
fuch as faith, repentance, and the like ; the virtue 
of which is internal, of the heart. But God re- 
quires likewife an external and vifible worfhip from 
lis, in which outward order and decency are r^- 
quiredf but not determined^ and therefore muft be 
left to their jurifdi6lion, to whom we are anfweraWe 
for our outward behaviour in all things. How far 
mifbiken then is the zeal of thofe, who decline fub- 
mitting to the orders of the church, becaufe they 
are of human appointment! Whereas being ordain- 
ed by a lawful power, they have fo far the ftamp of 
divine authority, as to make difobedience to them 
a fin againft God. 

The fecond inllance of obedience, is to honour 
and reverence our governors; to think with rc- 
fped:, and fpeak with decency of their perfons and 
governments. This duty we owe to all our fupe- 
riors, in proportion to their dignity and office. If 
we look up to the fountain and original of all 
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powcr^ the fupreme Governor of the world ; his 
name, even to mention in vain^Jkall not he held guHt^ 
lefs. Next to him, though the diftance be greats 
are the fupreme powers on earth ; to whom we owe 
the greateft crvil refpedt and reverence ; according 
to the Apoftle's rule, to render honour, to whom ho-- 
nour ; fear, to whom fear is due : whofe names or . 
perfons to treat with contempt, is want of decency^ 
as well as duty. Two things have a right to ho- 
nour and refpedl ; perfonal virtues, and public cha- 
rai&ers ; which when happily joined together,^ are to. 
be accounted worthy of double hofumrr but wbea. 
feparate, are not to be defrauded of their due por* 
tion. When St. Paul, provoked by the unjuft. 
ufage of the high-prieft, returned him a rude aa-» 
fwer; being informed what place he held in the 
commonwealth, he corrected, and excufed his er« 
ror ; / w^ not, brethren, that he was the high-friefi t 
for it is written, Thoujhalt not /peak evil of the rtdtst, 
cf thy people. 

The third inftance of obedience, is in defending^ 
the p>erfons and government of our princes. 

Mutual defence is the end of all government* 
Proteftion in life and fortune is the right of every 
fubjeA : which, as he may lawfiiUy expedl from hi& 
prince ; fo is he bound to him, in the like duty of 
defending his perfon and government, whenever 
occafion requires. When men entered into civil 
fociety, they refigned all their private right and in- 
tereft, even in their own lives, to the public good : 
and therefore the public happine& is to be preferred 
before our own ; the life of the public, which con- 
lifts in maintaining the eftabliihed form of govern-^ 
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ment^ to be fupported^ though with the lofs of oar 
own. The prince bears the perfon of the common- 
wealth ; by him the public lives and a6ts ; therefore 
is his life facred : which but coldly to defend is 
want of afFe<%ion to the public, and treafon againft 
the original laws of all government. And if the fenfe 
of honour be not mightily changed, to die for our 
prince or our country, is to fall with -glory, and 
challenges refpeA to our memory from all pofterity. 

To maintain the eftablifhed form of government, 
is the firfl and higheft duty of men adting in fo- 
dety. To remove the ancient land-marks of power 
and obedience^ tends to the utter ruin and deftruc- 
don of all government; and is an injury to the 
prince, as well as difobedience to his power ; who 
acquires a perfonal right and intereft in the privi- 
leges defcending with the crown. But this will 
more properly fall under the fecond head ; which 
was to confider. 

How inconfiftent with obedience required, the 
practice of thofe men is, who are given to change. 

No government was ever fo perfeftly formed at 
firft, as to anfwer all occafions ; the wifdom of man 
not reaching far enough to view all the poffible va- 
riety of circumftances, that may require the miti- 
gating, or increafing the feverity of old laws; or 
the making new. Therefore it is ncceflary for the 
public good, that there fhould be a power lodged 
fomewhere, to adapt old laws to the prefent circum- 
ftances, or thofe which may hereafter arife. Thus 
to change, is an acft of lawful power ; and therefore 
falls not within the charge of the text. Not to med- 
dle with them that are given to change^ 
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Bat then the moft beneficial and neceflary changes 
muft be begun^ promoted, and perfeAed by lawful 
authority ; or elfe they lofe their good quality, and^ 
like wholefome remedies unduly applied, prey upon 
the vitals of the government. For no change can 
be fo beneficial in its confequence, as ufurping 
upon lawful authority is deftruAive ; and therefore 
it becomes a good fubjedl to bear any inconvenience 
ariiing from the prefent conftitution, rather than, 
by too precipitately throwing it off, to prevent the 
regular methods of alteration. To pretend public 
good, is common to all faAions and parties ; and 
therefore can excufe none : and where the pretence 
is real ; yet to feek public good, in oppofition to 
public authority, is like curing diftempers by de* . 
ftroying the patient. 

To view with pleafure the faAions and difhirb- 
ances of a kingdom ; and, like the lame and impo-» 
tent at the pool of Bethefda, to long for the trou- 
bling of the waters, that we may firft ftep in, and 
make fome private advantage of the public cala- 
mities, is neither the part of a good man, or a good 
Chriftian. 

. To encourage the feditious principles and prac- 
tices of others ; though cunning men may do it 
without danger, yet they can never do it without 
guilt. 

Thefe praAices need not be brought near, to be 
compared with the duty of obedience. They ap- 
pear at firft fight to have nofhing lefs in them than 
honour and reverence, or obedience to the prince. 

The authority of the prince is as much concerned 
in maintaining the honour and order of God's fer«- 
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vice^ as of his own : and the oobleft chara£^er that 
belongs to princes^ is, that oi nurfing falhers and mth 
thers to the church of Chrifl ; the peace and order 
of which is at once the fplendour and fecurity of t 
government : and therefore the advice of the text^ 
Not to meddle with them who are given to change^ 
muft be extended to the government of the church, 
as well as of the ftate. And the occafion of this 
folemnity gives but too much reafon for this appli- 
cation ; the alterations intended and pnu^ifed upon 
the church, influencing not a little in the barbarous 
treafon which we this day lament. 

There muft in the church, as in the ilate, be a 
power to change whatever, through ufe and experi- 
ence, appears unfit for the end it was deiigned. To 
propofe and procure amendments to the laws of the 
church, when there is occadon for it, is their duty 
in whofe hands the power is lodged ; and changes 
fo effeifted, can never be to the blemifli or dilho- 
nour of the church. But when men diflike without 
reafon, and obftinately condemn whatever has been 
fettled by authority ; when they difclaim the power 
and all the acfts of the church ; either their igno- 
rance muft be invincible, or their guilt unpardon- 
able. 

The reafon of all changes ought to be very plain 
and apparent ; left lightnefs and wantonnefs, in 
altering old laws, bring power and authority into 
contempt. To change is the efFeft, and the lign 
of weaknefs : and therefore it is the charadler of the 
moft perfeA Being, that in him is no var'iahlenefsy 
or Jhadow of turmng. Often to change, will always- 
breed contempt : and therefore, in private hfe, wife 
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iheh choofe rather to bear fome inconveniencies 
arifing from the way they are fettled in^ than^ by 
ihifting from one courfe to another^ to gain little 
but the chara^ler of unfteadiilels, and want of refo* 
lotion. Much k& fhould public bodies hazard 
their credit by unneceilary changes ; and^ for the 
fake of removing one unpolifhed ftone^ endanger 
the whole building ; which how it will fettle on a 
new foundation, the wifdom of man cannot forefee* 
Some inconveniencies in the eftablilhment of pub- 
lic focieties, like fome diftempers in the body^ are 
borne with lefs danger than they are cured. 

To plead for alterations of feemingly greater pu- 
rity and perfeiSVion, carries with it fuch an appear*- 
ance of goodnefs and concern for the fervice of 
Grod^ as will never fail to engage the favour of the 
multitude, who always make up in zeal what they 
want in knowledge ; which is, and will be a temp- 
tation to men, who are incapable of a better, to 
take this way to raife themfelves in the efteem of 
the people. 

To prefs for alterations when moft things in the 
prefent eftablifhment are owned to be good, and all 
tolerable, is not the efFeA of much judgment. If 
want of perfe<^ion be a reafon to change, it will be 
a reafon for ever; for iince all the laws of the 
church are not of divine infl-itution^ they have too 
great a mixture of weaknefs in their original, ever 
to be perfeA in themfelves. And ihould all the 
chahjges delired be granted, let not men imagine 
that the next age will be fo unlike this, as not to 
find fault with the orders of their fuperiors. 

It is unaccountable in reafon, that, in matters of 
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religious government, every man thinks hlmfelf 
judge of what is decent and convenient^ and what 
fit to be obeyed ; whereas in matters of civil go- 
vernment, whatever they aft, they dare not pre- 
tend to the fame difcretionary power : as if the caie 
were not the fame in both ; and obedience in all 
things lawful and honefi:, (further than which^ no 
man*s private judgment extends,) in both of like nc- 
ceffity. 

How the common people are led into the efteem 
of men thus afting, is not hard to fay. To fufitr 
for one's opinion, right or wrong, is in the eyes of 
the vulgar meritorious: and fince fome outward 
advantages are forfeited, by not complying with the 
prefent eftablifhment; fhould men, even for worldly 
interefl, and want of merit fufficient to rife in the 
lawful and regular way, ftrike out new paths for 
themfelves ; yet they fhall be fure, among their fol- 
lowers, to have the charaAer of honeft men, men 
fufFering for confcience fake. And though there 
be no fufFering in the cafe ; no punifhment attend- 
ing upon fuch practices; yet whilfl: rewards arc 
open to the obedience of others, the partiality of 
men will make them apter to repine at the diflinc- 
tion, than to be thankful for the impunity. 

As long as men are weak enough to be mifled ; 
and the errors of fome are profitable to others; 
there will be no end of difTenfions : and fhould the 
reftlefTnefs and importunity of men once break in 
upon the confiitution, the event could only fhew 
where it would end. 

To what extremes the humour of men once fct 
on changing will run, the mournful occafion of this 
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day^s meeting is too fenfiUe a proof. The adlord 
in the late troubles thought of nothing lefs^ when 
they began^ than the evAit that fucceeded. The 
good of the public, and of the King, was the pre-^ 
tence ; and they never left feeking it, till they had 
ruined the public, and laid his royal head low. 
With the fame good fuccefs, the purity of the 
church was promoted ; which ended in utter fub-^ 
verlion, and the blood of a great prelate. 

Great indeed in many refpeAs ; but he funk un- 
der the iniquity of the times, by endeavouring to 
give life to the long-forgotten and negleAed difci«» 
pline of the church ; when the liberty and licen- 
tioufnefs of the age could bear nothing lefs. The 
Reformation had given fuch a turn to weak heads^ 
that had not weight enough to poife themfelves be- 
tween the extremes of popery and fanaticifm ; that 
every thing older than yefterday was looked upon 
to be popifh and antichriftian : the meaneft of the 
people afpired to the priefthood, and were readier 
to frame new laws for the church, than obey the 
old. This led him to fome a<fts of great feverity, 
that he might create an authority and reverence for 
the laws, when it fhould appear they had not quite 
loft their edge. Thus he became too generally hated, 
and fall he muft ; for his faults were great, and, as 
the times went, unpardonable ; he loved the Church 
and the King. 

His cafe might deferve more to be lamented, did 
not that which followed bury all private injuries 
and refentments ; in refpedt of which, the former 
cruelties were tender mercies. The thirft of blood 
was too great to be fatisiied with the fall of private 
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pltde^tilltliefeiiotuDaf te^ pdwrawiaailif 
cMf • was. dried vfL Etci^ man haA a piiijtft^ of JMir 
ovii! fipi ft oow govetBdEBent ; and ntthcr tKaa bedK: 
alfioiAtiad^ thejr nfioived t6t Isf the ftuiidatwMh te 
teyal blood. 

Coidd an diC! oUigatioiia of mtnn and nXigidi 
bainfr pronulody the King migfit have lived to nafet 
his- people bufipfi bnt the miifiirtuiie iMf itey 
had i^juDBd. hun too iiiiudr*to tnift him eveirividi 
his own life; nor coiuld their conlciences pv^'diani' 
fecuxity .fer die mifcbie& jdreadj done^ bnt in go^ 
ing on fliU to add murder and parricide^ and in dik 
ftiojring the power they had too mndi reafim ». 
fear^ A^barbaroua cruelly I c6 whidi it is baid to 
fay^ whether the malice.ui^ wic ke dn^ with wfaieh- 
it WAS; aded^ were gieater; or the padeace ani 
iMgKiammtty . wkh whidr it was borhe^ As if tiir 
contefi: had beea^ whether homaa nature were-ca» 
pable of greater degrees of virtue^ or vice; 

View the King from the throne to the fcaflEbld ; 
ajid he was in his life the pattern of a good prince ; 
in his deaths of a good Chriftian. He was a prince^ 
who» f torn the fweetnels of his temper, the integrity 
of his intentions, and a kind and tender concern far 
the meaneft of his fobjeiSts, might weU have ex-* 
pe<5l(ed to make? his name dear to this nation^ and 
his memory glorious, upon a better account than 
the hiftory of this day affi>rds« He was form^ by. 
imture and grace ti> be an cMmamrat of better times ; 
and wanted noiliing to make him great in the 
worft, tbofe he lived in, bota juft refentment of the 
indi^ities he fufiered. Tbe only prerogative 
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enemies had left hitn^ was to forgive the injuriei 
thfy did him ; which he exercifed to the laft ; and^ 
in the heat of a mercilefs rebellioOj could never 
foiget his enemies were his fubjeAs, when they ha4 
long fince forgot him to be their King ; which was 
too great a bias upon the minds of indifferent men^ 
when they faw the only way to efcape being pu* 
ntlhed^ was to take the courfe that deferved it* ' 

They, who coniider.the happy and envied condi* 
tion of our government^ in which are equally fe<>> 
cured, the dignity of the prince, and liberty of the 
fubjedt; the blelfing of a church efl-ablifhed in 
primitive purity, wherein the honour of religion 
and Grod's fervice is maintained without fuperftition ( 
obedience taught without blindnefs ; can never fuf^ 
ficiently reverence the memory of a prince, who 
chofe rather to lay down his crown and his life, 
than not deliver down thefe blefiings inviolable to 
pofterity. They, who remember him, without any 
partial affedlion, muft allow him the charadler of a 
noble and generous prince, and father of his coun- 
try. They, who think with envy, and fpeak with 
malice, of him, can fay no worfe, than. He was 4 
man of like paffions with us. And furely they forget 
themfelves to be men, who would have our common 
infirmities remembered to his diihonour. 

The cafe is hard, if princes have no right to the 
allowances made to all befides : harder, becaufe, by 
their high ftation, they are more expofed to the 
view of tlie world ; and few there are fo modeft, as 
not to think themfelves wife enough to judge of 
their aAions. Private perfpns have their inclina- 
tion free from all checks and reftraints, more th^ 
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innocence and religion requite t their ride i% tft 
piderve integrity, and it will p r e fer ve them. Bot 
men of charaAer have this further care, thai iUt 
good be noi einijpokm of: a leflbn of infinitely make 
difficulty, and greater toil, by how much huder it 
is to plttife men than Grod. To leek the good opi- 
nion of the people, is prudence in men of poblk 
charaAers : but is there a greater flavery under the 
fun, than to be. obliged to live by the opinion of 
thofe, who are neither wife enough to judge, nor to 
let it alone ? 

The privilege that extends to the meaneft cot^ 
tage, to choofe their own friends and con^Nmiom^ 
is not without murmuring allowed to kings: nor 
will it be permitted to the dignity of fome cha- 
ra£ters, and majefty of others, to ftoop even to the 
innocent and harmlefs enjoyments of life : as. if 
princes and great minifters had no private cares; 
but were capable of the conffamt thgughts of public 
bulinefs and religion. Every ftep men take, by 
which they rife into the view of the world, is an 
abridgement of their innocent liberty, and binds 
them to a ftrifter and fevercr felf-denial. For 
there is a natural envy in men, which loves to fee 
the honour and dignity of great places qualified 
with trouble and anxiety. 

But men who are diftinguifhed by the advan- 
tages of birth and education, fhould be above the 
common prejudices and fcTrdid pailions of the vul- 
gar; and think themfelves obliged, in honour as 
well as duty, to pay a fteady and regular obedience 
to the government. It is fome excufe for the dif- 
(lonpur of the nation, in the late rebellion, that W) 
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can (hew fo brave a lift of nobility and gentry^ who 
fell in defence of their King ; and left the honour 
of their death, a nobler inheritance to their families 
than their lands and eftates. The imitation of their 
virtue and obedience need not to be preifed in this 
audience ; where the rules of duty and honour are 
better praftifed, than they can be taught. The 
noble famiUes have examples of their own, to in- 
Jftrudl them how they ihould behave themfelves to 
their prince and their country : and in the hiftory 
of their anceftors, may learn, that loyalty to the 
crown is the firft and the nobleft title of honour. 
And furely thus much good we may expecSl from the 
evil of the late times; that men would learn at 
length to value the blefiing of a good prince. 

It is the goodnefs ^i God to us, that, after fo 
many convullions, we ftill enjoy our ancient go- 
vernment ; that there is ftill life and vigour in the 
religion and liberty of England : a goodnefs that on 
our part requires the utmoft returns of gratitude; 
which can no way be fo acceptably fliewn, as in the 
worthy ufe of the bleffings we enjoy. We fhall but 
ill perform the duty of this day, unlefs we amend in 
ourfelves the errors we reprove in others. The 
crown ^d the virtues of the royal Martyr are once 
more joined together ; let not then our reproach* be 
renewed by the repeated want of obedience and af- 
feftion. If, whilft our governors watch with care 
and folicitude, to make us eafy and happy in our- 
felves ; ftrong and fecure againft our enemies 
abroad ; we labour to difturb the methods of our 
government at home ; we muft thank ourfelves for 
^he evils, which will always follow from the turbu* 

i>4 
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lent humourf and diftrafte^ coonfds cf a 
We hare an enemy flxpng and connuig to dal 
with ; an ancient rival of the power aa^ Ixonoor of 
England ; an enemy to the religion of Proteftaa^ 
and the liberty of mankind : and if nothing f& 
win, yet intereft would prevail with us to imitie ftr 
m m«M fifety , «d whilft <».r 1«« cwndri 
men ezpofe their lives to the hazard and fortune of 
war abroad^ in defence of their prince and tfaeif 
country ; methinks the leaft that can be expeded 
p{ usj is to be quiet and peaceable at hoiiie. To 
iave the finking liberties of Europp is worthy i( 
Oneen of England ; and if the fpirit of our fidteoi 
be not degenerate in us, it will', it muft rife to checl; 
die prbgrefs of an ambitious moniMrch ; and it wilj 
rver be the choice of an Eng^ittinuui, rather to die 
by iM fword, than live by his law : but our lives 
add fortunes are lafe in the condudt and prudence 
of our governors ; we need only facrifice our ill hu- 
mours to the peace and fecurity of our country, 
and be content to Jlandjlill, and fee thefahation cfthf 
Lord. Let us at leaft be willing to be faved ; andj 
for the fake and defence of our religion, fubmit to 
live by the rules of it. We have been long fight- 
ing and contending for our religion ; it is now high 
time to praAife it; and a better foundation we 
cannot lay than in the duties of the text. To fear 
the Lord, and the king, and not to meddle with thpm 
that are given to change. 
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Matthew x. 41, 42. 

fie thai receiveth a prophet, in the name of a prophet yJhaU 
receive a prophet* s reward; and he that receiveth a righte^ 
ous man, in the name of a righteous man^Jhall receh^e a 
righteous raaris reward. 

And whofoever Jhall give to drink unto one of thefe little 
ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a difdple, 
verily I fay unto you, he JhaU in no wife lofe his re- 
ward. 

X O WARDS the beginning of this chapter we 
read^ that our Saviour fent forth his difciples to 
preach the kingdom of God. That they might 
preach with authority^ he endowed them with power 
6rom above^ and with the manifold gifts of the Spi-^ 
rit* That they might attend upon their minift'ry 
without diflradtion^ he eafed them of the care of 
providing for themfelves^ and gave them power to 
demand and receive of thofe under their inftruc- 
tion whatever their wants required. Provide, {ay$ 
he, neither gold, nor filver, nor brqfs in your furfes \ 
nor fcrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
Jkoef, f^or yet ftavcs ; for the workman is worthy of 
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his meaty ver. 9, to. Or as St. Luke exprcfles it. The 
labBurer is worthy of his hire, ch. x. 7. This reafon 
fhews the true fenfc of the precept ; that it was not 
meant to take from them the neceiSaries and conve- 
niencies of life, or to make poverty a part of their 
profeffion ; but only to difcharge them of the care 
and folicitude of providing for themfelves; for they 
had a right to be provided for by thofe whom they 
ferved in the Gofpel : For the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. 

And this further appears to be the fenfe of this 
precept in Luke xxii. 35. jinJ he /aid unto them, 
When I fent you without purfe, and f crip, and Jhoes, 
lacked ye any thing ? jind they /aid. Nothing. Had it 
been his intent to make poverty a neceffary qualifi- 
cation for the miniftry, he would not have aiked 
this queftion, or received this anfwer. But fo little 
did he intend it, that his care fupplied the want of 
theirs throughout their journey, and enlarged the 
hearts of the people towards them : fo that their po- 
verty was turned into plenty; and they preached 
the Gofpel, without the incumbrance of worldly 
cares, as having nothings and yet pojfejjing all things. 
As the office of preaching the Gofpel was to be 
perpetual in the Chriftian church, fo this right of 
maintenance was for ever to attend it ; for the Lord 
ordainedj as St. Paul tells us, that they which preach 
the Gofpel Jhould live of the Gofpel, i Cor. ix. 14, 
A right on one fide infers a duty on the other : if 
the minifters of the Gofpel have a right to be pro- 
vided for, it is the duty of the faithful to provide for 
them ; but the proportion of this maintenance being 
po where determined, but men left to give as their 
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circumftances enable them, and as their love and 
honour for the miniftry incline them; what is given 
upon this acxount comes to be confidered as a charity 
freely offered, rather than as a debt duly difchaiged : 
and as fuch, our Saviour has promifed to accept and 
reward it. And fince in this kind of charity the 
honour of his name, and the promoting his reli- 
gion, are moft immediately confulted, he has dif- 
tinguilhed it from all others by a more honourable 
and glorious reward ; He that receiveth a prophet^ in 
the name of a prophet y Jhall receive a prophet* s re- 
ward^ &c. Matth. X. 41. 

To receive a prophet ^ fometimes ligniifies to re- 
ceive his dodlrine, and to become his follower or 
difciple ; but in this place it cannot lignify fo, for 
thefe two reafons : 

Firft, Our Saviour himfelf diftinguiflies this re- 
ception of a prophet from the other reception, which 
is obeying and hearkening to his voice, in the 14th 
verfe : IVhofoever Jhall not receive you, nor hear your 
words ^ when you depart out of thathoufe or city^Jhake 
off the diift of your feet. Had the fame thing been 
intended by receiving and hearing a prophet, the 
words would have been thus connefted: Whofoever 
Ihall not receive you, and hear your words ; but the 
disjunctive particle nory Ihews that they are here 
fpoken of as different things. The i ith verfe, com- 
pared with this 14th, will determine what is meant 
in this place by receiving a prophet : Into whatfoever 
city or town ye Jhall enter y inquire who in it is worthy; 
attd there abide till ye go thence y ver. 11. In the 14th 
it follows, IVhofoever Jhall not receive youy &c. that 
is^ to abide with them ; whicl) abode implies^ not 
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ptdj ^ouferraom^ but a fvpply of loch otber MteCf 
Ivies u their drcomfiaacey requived f 6x it wu^ 
anfwer the want of gold and £lyer, an^ fiudi odi)|# 
things as they were expiefily forbidden to pnmdi' 
^r thenjlelyes. 

The iecond reafim ntay be coHe^ed from the h/j^ 
verfe oJFthe tpct: And wl^oevir fiaU ghe io drmk 
u^o on$ of th^ UttJ^ onu a atp qf col4 vM$r mi^ m 
tie mme of a iifdfU^ verify I fay unfo jmt, i$Jt^ 
in no wife life his reward. It is manifeft that ov 
Saviour here fpedu of giving z, ciif of cold water 
onfyf as the low^ degree of that virtoe which he 
was then recommending; for to ihew how acoqM^ 
able an pfiering it would be to God to receive 9 
prpph^t in the name of a prophet^, he addS| that evot 
a cup of cold water given in the name of a dffnph^ 
fhould not lofe its reward. To receive a prapheti 
therefore, and to give a cup of cold water to a dif» 
ciple, are a As of the fame kind, though differing in 
degree ; and confequently to receive a prophet in 
this place, is not an adl of futh or obedience^ but 
of charity and beneficence. 

To receive a prophet in the name of a prophet ^ is tp 
receive him becauie he is a prophet ; upon account 
of his charaAer and office, and near relation which 
he bears to Chrift. To be kind to our friends an4 
relations^ and to adminifter relief to the extreme no^ 
ceffities and. fufferings of our fellow-creatures, is, ia 
fome degree, to comply with the cravings of nature 
in ourfelves, and to 'provide for our own eale and 
enjoyment c for the pity and compaifion, which m^> 
ferable objects nule in us, are attended with a pain 
um^afineilr to p^rlelves, no. (itberwife to be 4- 
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layed^ but by relieving the mifery that caufed them. 
But when we relieve the members of Chrift^ becaufe 
of the relation they bear to him^ we aA then in the 
^irit of true Chriftian charity ; and Ihew ourfelves 
to be lively parts of his body ; rejoicing with them 
Mo/ do rejoi(;e, and fufFering with thofe who fuf- 
tcr. 

The excellency of Chriftian charity is derived 
from this dignity of its objecSt. In morality we can 
life no higher than to conlider men as men, as par- 
takers of the fame common nature with ourfelves ; 
and the natural fenfe we have of mifery is the foun- 
dation of our tendernefs and companion towards 
<Ahers. In this cafe, the regard we have for others 
is derived from ourfelves ; and our love and com- 
pafiion bear a proportion to the relation that is be«> 
tiveen us and them : our children fhare as largely 
in our aSt Axons, as they do in our blood : next tat 
them, our relations and friends have the preference: 
and in all cafes, the love ofourfelves is the fountain 
from which our love to others is derived. But 
Chriftian charity flows from another fpring: here all 
the afFedions terminate in Chrift ; and we know no 
other relation but that which is derived from him, 
who is head over the whole family^ And as the love 
of Chrift is the foufte of Chriftian charity, fo id 
it the meafure of it too ; and the rule by which 
we muft adjuft our 16ve and charity to others : he 
is our neareft relation, who is neareft related to 
Ghrift; and is therefore the moft immediate object 
of- our love and charity. He that receiveth you^ 
&ys our bleifed Lord to his Apoftles, receiveth 
me ; and he that receiveth me, receiveth him that feni 
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mei. Then follow immediately the words which 
I have now read to you for the fubje<5): of this diA 
courfe. 

In treating on which^ I beg leav& to obferve to 
you, 

Firft, The feveral degrees of charity mentioned 
in them ; and wherein the excellency of one abore 
the other confifls. 

Secondly, How truly Chriftian, and excellent in 
its kind, that charity is, which is the end and delign 
of this annual folemnity. 

I. If we begin our account at the verfe immedi- 
ately preceding the text, we fhall find four degrees 
of charity enumerated, and diftinguifhed from each 
other by the feveral and diftindl promifes made to 
them. The firft is, that of receiving an Apoftle: 
He thai receiveth youj receiveth me. The fecond, that 
of receiving a prophet : He that receiveth a prophet^ 
in the name of a prophet , Jhall receive a prophet* s re- 
ward. The third, that of receiving a righteous man : 
He that receiveth a righteous man^ in the name of a 
righteous man ^ Jhall receive a righteous mans reward. 
The fourth, that of relieving the meaneft of Chrift's 
difciples : Whofoever Jhall give to drink unto one of 
theje little ones a cup of cold water only in the name 
of a difcipky verily I fay unto ybUy he Jhall in no wife 
loje his reward. 

Charity is diftinguiflied into thefe diff^erent kinds 
and degrees, by the dignity of the perfons who are 
the objedls of it. For fince receiving a prophet, 
(hall entitle us to a propliet's reward ; and receiving 
a righteous man, to a righteous man's reward; it is 
plain that receiving a prophet as far exceeds the 
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y of receiving a righteous man, as a prophet is 
excellent than he. 

receive a prophet, becaufe he is our friend or 
)n, is but a common degree of kindnefs ; the 
ir muft be paid him becaufe he is a prophet ; 
ift be done in the name of a prophet : fo that 
iotive and principle upon whith we aft muft 
s:en into the account ; and our good deeds will 
re their true and proper value, from the views 
egards with which they are done, 
this lies the difference between the Chriftian 
he moral virtue : the fame objeft appears not 
e fame light to both. Nature melts at the 
of mifery, and by a fecret fympathy feels what 
s ; and relieves itfelf by adminiftering comfort 
upport to the afflidled : but grace looks on the 
ings of Chrift in all his members ; and gives 
iffiftance to the miferable for his fake, which 
e gives only for its own. For this reafon we 
Chrift charging himfelf with all the kindnefles 
lifts of mercy fliewn to his brethren and difci- 
I was an hungered, fays he, and ye gave mb 
; I was thirftyy and ye gave me drink ; I was a 
f^r, and ye took me in-, naked, and ye clothed me; 
sjick, and ye vifited me ; I was in prifon, and ye 
unto me. This regard to Chrift is the tery 
and foul of Chriftian charity ; and that only 
h can entitle our good works to reward at the 
lay : for our good works themfelvcs have nei- 
merit nor righteoufnefs, but as they begin and 
in Chrift : the love of Chrift is the fountain of 
ftian charity ; and Chrift in his members is the 
& of it. 
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thk being the Mttre of Chriffitt dftrit^ iritf 
plain that one kind will d\tkt fio&i aAM^ ia p0i* 
fedioDv Us It mote nearly approaches the palbii' of 
Ghrift, who 18 the objedl^ and: as it eoote finnj^ 
poMkes of the ptuieiple^ which ii the kwe i 
Ghifift. And by this rule of pnqpdrdiiiit oi 
vfouv hmjABxxA the iennl' degiMs^oJFcluttSty 
tkxiedin ttte ten; as will 9fppe$Jt by confldoAiy 
the duuraAeiB and relatione of the pekbitty ^^ aMr 
the immediate obje^. 

Thie phfons mentioned an fbnribrts: tfpdftkii 
pvophetB; the rig^teons ; andii the litdd ones. Ttef 
aie makai According to the dignity of then: chMo^ 
ters^ wfaieh strifes from the reladbn they beai' tt 
Chrift; wh6 is head ever alL Add tthdei^ ctie et 
odier of thdfe dcUc^nations^ may tttoty GhtUdU^ 
btf feiind : fo tfast we have herev in tliith^ a' ptkt^Bl' 
feherbe dfChriftiaii charity, atid a^ rtile tb dbiNft W 
iiit the cbdice of proper objeAs. 

The ApoftleSi upon the death of our Savioftf, 
fbcceeded to the government and direAioti of tile 
church : they were commiffioned to feed and to' 
rule the flock in his ftead, and in hid nkme. Undelf' 
them were placed teachers and paiftbrs of difieieht' 
orders^ who are comprehended under the general 
name of prophets. 

Thefe offices have been perpetuated in the chtkrc& 
by a conftant fucceflion of men duly called to theiil;' 
and the prefent governors and paftors of it ftahd in 
the lame dbgree of nearnefs and relation to Chrifl^ 
that the Apoftles and Prophetd did, who went be- 
fore them in the fame work' of the miniffary ; and ^ 
we muft /q account of ihem^ as of the mn^ften af 
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^Chriftj and ftewards of the myfteries ofGody i Con 
It. !• 

The two next charafters belong to the flock of 

jChiift ; who are not diftinguiihed from each other 

by any difference in charadber or office, but only by 

their different attainments in faith ; the righteous 

are the Jirong in faith : the little ones are the weak. 

The righteous are thofe, who, as the Apoftle to the 

£phefians exprelTes it, are come unto a perfeU man, 

unSo the meafure of the flature of the fuhiefs of Chrifl. 

The little ones are thofe he calls children^ unfettled 

ifi the faith, and liable to he toffed to and fro^ and 

carried about with every wind of doSrine^ Eph. iv. 

The learned Grotius reckons here but three dey» 
^greesy (for he leaves out the Apoftlcs, who yet are 
idainly mentioned in the 40th verfe,) and of them he 
ikys, that they are tres difcipulorum Chrifti gradus. 
The righteous he makes to be a middle kind of 
ChrifHan, between the little ones and the perfedl : 
and by prophets he underflands only perfeft Chrif- 
tians, without regard to any peculiar office or cha- 
ncer in the church belonging to them. But this 
is neither agreeable to the language of Scripture^ 
nor to our Saviour's defign in this place ; the iUmoi^ 
the righteous y are always fpoken of as perfedl Chrif- 
tians: thofe who are to fhine forth in the kingdom 
4ike the fun, are furely no mean or middle kind of 
ChrifUans ; but they are called the righteous. So 
in the 25th of St. Matthew, thofe who at the lail: 
day ihall be entitled to eternal life, are the righteous. 
In the lath of the Hebrews, the Apoftle tells them 
they are come-^/o./A^ general affembly and church q^ 

VOL. III. & 
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the frft^bortij which are written in heaven % and'te 
God the Judge of all, and to thefpirits ofjuft men made 

ferfeSy xat Tryfu/Aao-i iix»imv TCTcXciw/Acvwy. Are the 1^ 

Kaioi, righteous, here fpoken of as middle Chriflian^ I 
where their diftinguilhing charaAer is, that th^ 
are made ferfeS f 

Nor is the word prophet ever ufed, where Chrtf- 
tians in general are fpoken of; but it always denotes 
a peculiar charader and office : He gave, fays St 
Paul to the Ephelians, fomey apqftles ; andjome^ pnh 
phets; afidjbme, evangeli/ls; andjbme, paftors aa/i 
teachers. Where the offices are thus diftindtly enu- 
merated, prophet denotes a diftindt order in thi 
miniftry ; but when it is ufed generally, it denotes 
the paf(ors and teachers of the church, without re- 
gard to their diftinA orders : and in the text, pro- 
phets follow after apoftles, in the fame manner that 
little ones follow after the righteous: for as litde 
iDnes include all degrees of Chriftians under the 
righteous, fo prophets include all degrees of paftors 
under apoftles- 

Befides^ our Saviour's dcfign in this place was 
evidently to lay a foundation for the fupport of the 
Chriftian miniftry ; he forbids them to provide for 
themfelves, for this reafon, becaufe they were work- 
men worthy of their hire, and ought to be provided 
for by others : and to encourage men cheerfully to 
difcharge this duty to them, he adds. He that re- 
ceiveth you^ receiveth vie. And when this was hi? 
defign and intention, could he forget all degrees of 
teachers, but apoftles, and yet be fo particular in 
reckoning up all degrees of Chriftians ? It was nc- 
cellary to his purpofe indeed^ and to complete the 
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J cbmparifon, to mention the feveral degrees of 
wi Chriftian charity, that it might appear how highly 
s( he valued, above all others, that which was to be 
B the fupport of his miniftry on earth : and therefore 
'{. having fhewn the preference that was to be given to 
J his minifters, according to. the dignity of their of- 
fice, he proceeds to Ihevv, that others were but in a 
f iower degree, and were to be regarded according to 
.their j)erfonal attainments in faith and holinefs ; 
which was evidently giving the preference to his mi- 
jiifters upon account of their office, before all others, 
- how great foever their fpiritual attainments might 
:be. This was effectually to recommend them to 
the care of the faithful, by fhewing, that by pro- 
.viding for them here, they laid up for themfelves 
hereafter the greateft riches : for he thai receiveth a 
prophet f in the name of a prophet y Jhall receive a pro-- 
fheis reward. 

. From this declaration, made by our Saviour, we 
learn what ought to give the preference in Chriftian 
charity. The relation which men bear to Chrift 
is the foundatioh of the love and honour that are 
due .to them ; and the nearer the relation is, the 
greater. love and honour are due to it. Of his dif- 
ciples our Saviour faid in the Gofpel, Behold my mo-^ 
iher and my brethren : no wonder then that he fays 
to them here. He that receiveth you^ receiveth me. By 
this rule our kindnefs muft defcend from the great- 
eft to the meaneft of Chrift*s difciples ; and when it 
refts there, it Jhall in no wife Iqfe its reward. 

It were eafy here to ihew, the title that thefe fe- 
veral degrees of charity have to their refpedtive 
rewards ; but I Ihould tire ypur patience, fhould I 
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run through every kind ; give me leave only to in- 
ftance in one^ and becaufe it is moft applicable to 
our prefent difcourfe, in that of receiving a firofk^ 
in the name of a prophet. 

This charity is entitled to a prophet's rewaid: 
and well it may ; for it is a charity that does a pro- 
phet's duty : by enabUng him to do the work of 
his calling, we fhare with him in it ; and preach dc 
Gofpel by the mouth which we feed. It is St. Aof- 
tin's obfervation concerning St. Paul, that when he 
held the garments of thofe who ftoned the Martyr 
Stephen, he did * omnium manihus Japidare; the af- 
iiilance he gave to all, entitled him to the guilt of 
all ; and made his hand to be in every blow tbft 
was ftruck : and certain it is, that the affiflancc and 
encouragement we ^ve men, either in the good, or 
evil, they do, will make us iharers with them in 
their merit, or their guilt. The charge which St 
Paul gives Timothy, to lay hands fuddenly on no 
man, he fupports with this reafon. Neither be par-^ 
taker of other metis fins ; keep thyfelf pure. For he 
would have been chargeable with the unworthineil 
of fuch, as he fhould, without due trial, admit into 
the mini ft ry. By the fame rule, to bring men wor- 

* Quando lapidatus eft Stephanus primus Martjr pro no- 
mine Chrilli, evidentius aderat et Saulus; et fie aderat lapidanti- 
bu8, lit non ei fufHceret fi tantum fuis manibus lapidaret. Ut 
enlni eflet in omnium lapidantium manibus, ipfe omnium vefU* 
menta fervabat ; magis faeviens omnes adjuvando^ quam fuis ma** 
l^us lapidando. Augtift, dc S. Pauli Conv^rfioru, 

Inter lapidatores San6ti Stephani Martyris ibi erat iftc durus, 
et forte caeteris durior^ omnium lapidantium veftimcnta (ervabat, 
nt omnium in mantbus bpidarct. lum inPf, 14^. 
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thy of the office into the miniftry, to fupport and 
encourage them in the difcharge of their duty, is 
to partake with them in their miniftry, and muft be 
atteaded with the reward that is proper and peculiar 
to it. 

The work of the miniftry is great, and requires 
our whole attendance ; it is the prophet's bulinefs 
to inftrucSt the weak, to comfort the affliiSled, to 
▼iiit the lick, to rebuke iinners; and what time 
can be ftolen from thefe neceilary duties, is but too 
little to be employed in fearching the oracles of 
truth, that we may know the perfedt will of God in 
all things ; and if to this the trouble of the world 
nuft be added, and the conftant care of fupporting 
oarfelves and femilies againft encroaching poverty 
and want, who is fufficient for thefe things ? Muft 
» Dot the ignorant want inftruAion, and the afflidled 
comfort, whilft the prophet is employed in the 
meaner cares of the world? And may not fuch 
then, who, by their bounty and liberality, fet the 
prophets of the Lord free from the world, and in a 
manner confecrate them anew, and entirely to his 
fervice, be properly faid to labour with them in the 
work of the Gofpel ? and as they partake in the 
work, ought they not likewife to partake in the re- 
ward ? 

The propereft method of exercifing this charity, 
is by allotting fuch a maintenance for the minifters 
of Chrift, as may enable them to provide for them- 
felves, and thofe who depend on them : and of this 
kind of charity the piety of our gracious Sovereign 
has given a noble inftance ; which will make her 
memory dear to all ages in the church of God, ahd 
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will, we doubt not, be an addition to the crown of 
glory referied for her in the heavens. 

Next to its prefent wants and neccfTuies, poverty 
has nothing more terrible in it, than the fear ai fu- 
turity; nor is life acquainted with a more anxiom 
and dirtrafting care, than that (vhicli arifes from 
the profpccH: of entailing poverty upon thofe who 
are to come after us ; and whom, by the ftrl«fteft 
bonds of nature, we are obliged to provide for. 
After a prefent maintenance therefore, the next de- 
gree of charity is to lighten this heavy burden ; that 
the rainifters of Chrirt may wilh cheerfulnefs, and 
without interruption, attend the fervice of the al- 
tar; when they fee a way open for the fupport of 
their indigent families, when they themfelves, their 
only prefent fupport, ihall be taken from them. 
And this carries me to the fecond thing I propofcd,^ 
to obferve to you, 

II. How truly chriftian, and excellent in iu 
kind, that charily is, wliich is the end and defign of 
this annual folemnity. 

The objetfls of this charity, are the widows and 
orphans of thofe who fpent their lives in the fervice 
of the altar, and were found faithful in the fight of 
God. Confidered in thenifclvcs, they are not, I 
truft, the meaneft of Chrift's difciples: the example 
of their hiifbands and fathers; the pious inftrudtion 
under which they have lived; the regular devotions 
to which they have been always accuiVomed; and 
their conftant communion with the church; arc 
fure pledges to us of their faith and holinefs. But 
to their own, they add the prophet's claim to your 
charity, who has left them nothing elfe to maiatain 
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^em. The age and infirmities of the one^ the 
3routh and inexperience of the other ; and the near 
relation they bear to Chriftj by his fervant now z,t 
re& with him ; contain all the motives and argu- 
ments that can be ufed to excite the charity of a 
Chriilian. 

Were this poverty the efFcdt of luxury or idlenefs, 
we might well be afhamed to plead its caufe in pub* 
lie : but the reafons of it are too well known ; and 
it is fo far from being our reproach^ that in fome 
meafure it is our glory : for notwithilanding the 
meanefl of our parochial cures^ and the dlfcou- 
Tagements of want and poverty, yet the fervice of 
God has not been negledted, nor his altar forfaken : 
and the numerous objedts of charity, that are to be 
found among the defcendants of the Englifh clergy, 
arc an evidence on their behalf, that they fed the 
flock of God which was among thenij taking the over^ 
fight thereof not by coriftraintj but willingly ; not for 
filthy lucre Jake, but of a ready wind. And let no 
man grudge us this our boafling ; that we can in 
this church fhew more labourers worthy of their 
hire, who, without gold or filver in their purfcs, or 
fcrip for their journey, preach the Gofpel of ChrilV, 
than any other church in the Chriftian world can 
do. 

Some, who fubfift upon the charity of this cor- 
poration, are living teilimonies of the faith and con- 
ftancy of the Englifh clergy, to God, and to their 
king. I iball eafily be underftood to mean the win- 
dows of the fequeftered clergy ; who iliU labour 
under that poverty, which their hufbands willingly 
chofe to fubmit to, rather than to facrifice their 
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faith and their allegiance to the wickednefs of the 
age they lived in. And is this a difgraceful porcrty 
to the minifters of the Gofpel, which fo evidently 
hears the marks of the Lord Jefus. 

Never does Chrift more truly fufFer in his mem- 
bers, than when his members fufFer for him : nor 
can our afts of mercy ever more nearly approach 
him, than when we relieve thofe who endure afflic* 
tions for his and the GofpePs fake. Here then, my 
brethren, is Chrift Jefus evidently fet forth hrforeyowr 
eyeSy fufFering among you ; fufFering in thefe mem- 
bers, who inherit the poverty of his prophets; which 
they, for his and the GofpeFs fake, embraced. 

Had the parents of thefe children been turned to 
the more advantageous employments of the world ; 
had they, with the fubftance which was fpent in 
their education, and in fitting them for the miniilry, 
bought any knowledge but the knowledge of the 
Gofpel; it would have made an anfwerable return to. 
them and their families; for every workman receives 
his hire, and a due recompence for his labour, 
except the poor minifters of Chrift, who have this 
only for their comfort, that they are worthy of it. 

It is this poverty of the prophet, which was the 
undeferved lot of his holy office, that now claims 
our charity : and have not the children a right to 
afk in the prophet's name, lince it is the prophet's 
poverty that affiifts them ? Is it not juft that they 
fhould plead their father's relation to Chrift, for a 
fupport under their prefent wants ; fince their fa- 
ther's relation to Chrift has entailed thefe wants 
upon them ? 
If therefore there be any arguments for pity, in 
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age and infirmities^ opprefled with poverty ; or if 
youth and innocence^ expofed to want, have any 
charms to move compailion ; if the poverty of the 
Gofpel has any right to a Chriftian's charity ; or if 
the Chriftian priefthood has for its work's ^e^ and 
its near relation to Chrift, any title to love or ho* 
nour ; behold^ how all thefe motives unite to plead 
the caufe that is now before you ! 

If the leaft charity^ bellowed on one of Chrift's 
little ones, fhall draw down the bleiEngs of heaven 
upon us ; if to receive a righteous man, fhall entitle 
us to a righteous man's jreward ; and if^ by Ihewing 
mercy to a prophet, we fhall receive a prophet's re- 
ward ; what rewards may we not expedV to reap from 
this charity; where the little ones and the right* 
eous are united into one objedl, by fuffering under 
the fame common calamity ; and where both have 
the prophet's name, and the prophet's poverty to 
plead ? 

To thefe motives what further can we add, but 
only our prayers ; that God would regard this poor 
family of his prophets, and raife them up friends 
for their comfort ; that he would open the hearts of 
the people towards them for his fervants the pro- 
phets' fake. 

And may the charity befVowed on thefe poor or- 
phans, be ever had in remembrance before the Lord. 
May he, whom their fathers ferved in the Gofpel, 
and with whom they now reft from their labours, be 
ever mindful of the kindnefs fhewn to bis houfehold 
of faith. 
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Luke ix. 54, 55. 

jtnd when his difciples, James and John^Jaw tlUs, iheyjaid, 
Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come doumjr^m 
heaven, and confume them, eifen as Elias did P But he 
turned and rebuked them, and Jaid, Ye know not what 
manner offpirit ye are of. 

What provocation the difciples had to call 
fire from heaven to confume the Samaritans, may 
ht learnt from the 51ft and following verfes: And 
it came to pafs, when the time was come that hejhould 
he received up, he Jleadfajlly Jet his face to go to Jem* 
falem, and fetit meffengers before his face: and they 
went, and entered into a village of the Satnaritans^ to 
make ready for him. And they did not receive him, be^- 
catife his face was as though he would go to Jerufalem. 
And when his difciples, James and John, faw this^ they 
faid. Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and confume them, even as Elias 
did? And he turned and rebuked them, and faid. Ye 
know not what manner of fpirit ye are of For the 
Son of man is not Come to deftroy mens lives ^ but tofave 
them. The hatred between the Jews and Sama- 
ritans was founded in a religious controvcrfy ; and 
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r had proceeded fo far, that all offices of common^ 
manity had ceafed between them ; infomuch that 
when our Saviour alkcd a woman of that country 
' but for a little water to drink, fhe marvelled at it, and 
I faid. How is it (hat thou, bang a Jew, ajkeji drink of 
I wif, which am a 'jjoman of Samaria ? John iv. 9. 
I The reafon of her wonder is added in the next 
\ words ; for the Jews have no dealings with the Sama- 
I ritans. From the 20th verfe of the fame chapter 
I we may gather what the foundation of this quarrel 
was: Our fathers, {ays the \voma.n, wor/iij>ped in tits 
mottnlatn; and ye /ay, that tn Jenifahm is the place 
' vikere men ought to worjhip. This account is like- 
wife confirmed by Jofephus, who tells us, that there 
were perpetual quarrels and animofities between the 
Jews and Samaritans, occafioned by a conteft con- 
I cerning the holinefs of their temples : the one affirm- 
' ing the temple at Jerufalem to be holy ; and that 
ill Jews ought to fend their offerings thither: the 
others affirming the fame concerning the temple 
in mount Gerizim. 

It was about the time of the paflbrer that our 
Saviour took this journey to Jerufalem, as -we may 
coUetfl from what is faid in the 51ft verfe; ^ndit 
came to pa/s, when the time was come that he fhould 
he tect\YtA\i'p,he_fteadfqfily fet his face to go to Jeru' 
falem. The time that our Saviour was received up, 
we know, was at the Jewifh paffovcr; and this time 
being come when this journey was made, Ihews it 
to be about the time of the celebration of this feaft. 
And this may account, together with what has been 
already fmd, for the unkind reception which the 
difciples met with in Samaria. The Samaritans 
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finding them upon a journey to Jerufalem about the 
time of thepaflbver, concluded that they were going 
to celebrate the feaft there, and confequently were 
fuch as efteemed the temple of Jerufalem to be the 
true place of worihip, and were defpifers of the tem- 
ple in the mount of Samaria. For this reafon they 
refufed to afford them any entertainment in their 
village ; but fent them out to profecute their jour- 
ney, without the neceffary refrefliments for it. This 
raifed the indignation of the difciples : they imme- 
diately call to mind the flory of Elias ; it was in Sa- 
maria that Elias had deftroyed the captains and 
their fifties with fire from heaven ; the place itfelf 
prompted them to imitate the noble vengeance, that 
had once before been executed there ; they knew 
that a greater than Elias was there now, and had 
been more barbaroufly treated : why not then the 
like exemplary punifhment ? Why Ihould not the 
fire of heaven come down to confume the enemies 
of God's own Son, as once it did to defhroy the ene- 
jnies of his prophet ? Warm with thefe thoughts, 
and full of refentment for their Matter's honour, 
they apply to him, Lord, wilt thou that we com?nand 
fire to come down from heaveriy and confume them^ even 
as Elias did? But he felt other refentments than 
theirs; and turned about, and calmly rebuked them, 
faying, Ye know not what manner of fpirit ye are. 

I have been the larger in fetting forth the circum- 
ftances of this ftory, becaufe in fo many inftances 
they are applicable to our own cafe. It was hatred 
that grew out of a religious controverfy, that bred 
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the tiadbn of this day : it was fire^ though not 
from heaven^ that was called for to decide the dif: 
pute: it was zeal for Chrift^ but not acceding to 
knaiwUdge^ that . prompted to the revenge : the le? 
venge was bloody and unchriftiani and to eveiy 
one concerned in it does the voice of Chrifl: reach. 
Ye hiow not what manner offfiritye are of ^ 
. It would be endleis on this occafion to run into 
die controverfies that* are between us and dif 
church of Rome : the cafe we have this day to 
plead with them, wants not the fupport which t|ic 
righteouihe(s of our caufe might afford it. Le^ 
them be the difciples : let us be the Samaritans; 
Qiifiaken, nay, obftinately miftaken in our religion: 
let them have all the advantage that the parallel in 
the text can afford them : let them call us heretics, 
fchifmatics, aliens from the body and church of 
Chrift: yet, after all, their furious rage and their 
cruel third after blood entitle them to the reproof 
of their Lord, Ye know not what manner of f pint ye 
are of. 

Not all the boafted advantages of their church 
can juftify them in the cruelty they ufe towards 
their fellow-creatures. Have they a zeal and love 
for Chrift ? So had the difciples. Are they pro- 
voked by the indignities offered to him ? So were 
they. Have they faith enough among them to 
work miracles in his name ; and will they from 
thence juftify their practice ? The fame faith had 
the difciples ; TViU thou, fay they, that we command 
fire to come down from heaven? You fee their faith; 
they wanted nothing but the Lord's permiflion to 
do the thing : and yet, their faith noiwithflanding, 
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we Icam from the unerring voice of truth, that the» 
fpirit was not right within them. 

But when we have confidered our Saviour's judg- 
ment in this cafe^ and how far it extends, we ihall 
be better able to judge, to what kind of fpirit the 
dark contrivance of this day is to be afcribed. 

The cafe has been already ftated, and I need not 
repeat it : my bulinefs at prefent ihall be to con- 
fider, how far this reafon of our Saviour's excludes 
all ufe of temporal punifhments in matters of relir^ 
gion. And, 

I. I ihall briefly ihew that it holds in all cafes 
with refpedl to church power. 

II. That the argument does not afFeA the civil 
magiftrate's power i nor tie up his hands from in- 
terpoiing with the civil fword in matters proper for 
his jurifdiAion ; however they may be pretended 
to be allied to religion. 

III. I ihall apply what is faid to the prefent oc- 
caiion. 

I. As to the perfons on whom the difciples would 
have executed vengeance, they were on two ac- 
counts the objedls of their wrath. They were apo- 
flates from the true religion, and had ere<5ted a 
temple to themfelves on the mount of Samaria. 
Beiides this, they had very inhumanly treated them, 
and their Mailer. The rule of charity is fo very 
plain in Scripture, and the duty of forgiving injuries 
fo exprefs, that I think perfonal affronts and inju- 
ries can with no colour be pleaded to jui^ify perfe- 
cution. And therefore the whole weight of the 
argument lies upon the honour of God and religion ; 
from which topics the doiSlrine of extirpating Iiere- 
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fScs fishes ill main fupport^ But td this lugnoktt 
our Sainour has funiifhed us with a ifaort bat ftl 
reply> yen 56, Tke Sm of man is mt mmm #• d'^fkrtj 
iHofs kves, ha tdjkve them. Hie hononr of Qak 
is beft confulted, by complying with the g r a ci u ii 
defigns of his pfovicknce ; and die honour .of idii* 
gkm beft fecmtd^ by promoting die ends of it: and 
fibce our Savtoor has told us^ that the defign of hm 
cioming into die worlds and the end of the leUggm 
be taught, was not to deftnoy, but to laye men's 
lives ; there can be no greater indignity olfered to 
Ood» no greater contempt ihewn of Chrift, or Bk- 
mtih caft upon religion^ dian - to make rdigioBi 
Which was defigned to iave men, the means and 
inftrcimont of deftroying them. The aigoinent 
reaches to all methods of propagating religioa 
which are hurtful or injurious to men, as well irt 
merely deftroyihg them by the fire or fwoid ; fior 
the Sm of fnan no more came to injure or abufe 
men, than he did to deftroy thero : and therefore 
the argument is equally ftrong againft injuring or 
abuling our fellow creatures in order to propagate 
the faith, as it is againft deftroying them. And 
very ftrong it muft be in both cafes, lincc it is our 
Saviour*s own argument. 

It is true, that all punifhments do not come un- 
der the notion of injuries or abufes ; lince maqy are 
calculated for the benefit of offenders ; to reclaim 
them to a better mind, and better manners : and 
confequently, all punifhments will not come within 
this argument of our bleffed Saviour : and there* 
fore, notwithftanding what has been faid, it may 
iliU be pretended, that there is room for the ex- 
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ercife of temporal puniihments (for of fuch only I 
(peak at prefent) in the cafe of religion ; fince fome 
punifhments may be fubfervient to the end of reli- 
gion, and may help to fet forward the falvation of 
men. 

But however good a reafon this may be for ex- 
erciiing temporal puniiliments in the caufe of reli- 
gion, it can fignify nothing in the prefent cafe, un- 
le(s the church be vefted with a power of difpenfing 
temporal punifhments: for this reafon cannot create 
a power where it is not ; it can only dire<5t the ex- 
ercife of it where it is. And therefore, to thofd 
who urge the conveniency of temporal punifhments 
in matters of religion, we anfwer with our bleffed 
Saviour, Ye know not what manner offpirit ye are of. 
The kingdom of Chrift is not of this world ; nor is 
it to be ereijled or fupported by worldly power : he 
has not intrenched upon the civil magiflrate's au- 
thority, or granted any part of their commifiion to 
his difciples. When St. Peter drew the fword in his 
defence, he commanded him to put up the fword 
^ain mto its place, with this threatening. For all 
th^^i&ho take the Jwordjjkall perijh with the fuoord, 
Ajod in his anfwer to Pilate he declares. My kingdom 
is not qJ this ivorld. If my kingdom were of this world y 
then would myfervants Jight^ that 1 Jhould not be de- 
livered to the Jews : but now is my kingdom not from 
hencey John xviii. 36. . 

This may ferve to ihcw the meaning and extent 
of our Saviour's argutnent ; and how contrary it is 
to the genius and fpirit of the Chriftian religion to 
found its £Eiith in temporal punifhments. The 
powers which aretierived to the church from Chrii^ 
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the head o£ it, are purely fpiritual : the punidp 
ments flie infliifts are of the Taine nature; and 
ct£B& of them generally fiifpcnded till the offeodH 
comes to another world. It is juft reafbnmg, | 
think, to inier from the fpiritual nature of Chrift) 
kdogdotni and the fpiritual power of his miniiters 
earth, that temporal punifliracnts are not proper aji 
enforce the laws and cdi<ft3 of Chrift'a kingdom |, 
for fince the kingdom is not of this world, the pow^ 

- era beloogiog to this kingdom cannot be of thii 
^rld. But tiow tliofe, who derive all church powefi 
and authority from tlie magiftrate or the peopleji 
can' upon their own principles exclude lempord 
punifhcneots in matters of religion, I cannot wcfi 
conceive : for if the authority be of this world, the 
mag^ftrate bears the fword to command obedience 
to his laws and edicts; and the exercife of the- 
fword reaches as far as his authority goes ; and 
therefore if the power of the church is founded in 
his authority, it tnuft likewife be upheld by his 
fword : and confcquently, thofe who are for thnw* 
ing all fpiritual power out of the church, and intro- 
ducing into the room of it a power derived firon 
the civil magiftrate, mult, to exempt the confciencei 
of men from a fpiritual jurifdidtion, fubmit them M 
a temporal, and leave them to truckle to the power 
of the fword; which is in its confequence, whatever 

' it may be in its principle, downright Popery. 

As the power of the magiftrate is by fome ex- 
alted, in matters of religion, beyond all pr<^rtioa 
of reafon ; fo by others it is as much deprefled. 

Let us therefore in the fecond place proceed to 
ihew, that the reafon of the text does not a£Ee£t the 
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feivil magiftrate's power, nor tie up his hands from 
interpofing with the civil fword, in matters proper 
for its jurifdiAion, however they may be pretended 
to be allied to religion. 

The foundation or principle upon which the ma- 
giftrate's power has been both unreafonably exalted 
and deprefled, is liberty of confcience. Though, 
to fpeak properly, on the one fide a liberty from 
confcience feems to be the thing aimed at; for 
which feafon all regard to fpiritual matters is ftruck 
out, and the magiftrate's will fet up as the fupreme 
law of confcience : on the other fide a liberty for 
confcience to aft as it pleafes, is the thing con- 
tended for ; and therefore the magiftrate's power^ 
in all cafes where confcience is concerned, is taken 
away, and men fet at liberty to atft as their con- 
fcience, how erroneous foever, fhall direft them, 
without controul. But it ought to be remembered, 
that the arguments drawn from the nature of reli- 
gion, and of Chrift's fpiritual kingdom, againfi: the 
ufe of temporal punifhments, are conclufive only as 
to the minifiers of that kingdom ; and cannot ex- 
tend to the civil magiftrate : they, as they are mi- 
nifters of a kingdom purely fpiritual, can have no 
claim as fuch to any temporal power; and therefore 
they can exercife none: they confider men's aftions 
with refpeft to the confequences of them in another 
world, and therefore they denounce the pilnifh- 
ments of another world againft offenders : Knowing 
the terrors of the Lordy we perfuade men. But the 
civil magiftrate has a temporal power ; and the , 
peace and order of this world are his care and con- 
cern : it is his proper bufinefs to confider the ac- 

s 2 
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tions ofinen with regard to public peace and order, 
widiont Tcfpec^ing from what internal princifJe 
tbcyftow. If the afltons of men are fuch as tend 
to difturb the peace, or to deftroy the frame of the 
g u re ri Anritt over which he prefides, whether they 
fffOCced'fhSm confcience or not, he is not bound to 
cblifider; tior indeed can he: but it is bis duty to 
I to reftrain them. Whenever men's reli- 
I tx "confcience come to fhew themfelvcs in 
pn^icet^ey fall under the cognizance of the civil 
power: orwhenever they branch out into principla 
(brftntAive of the civil government, they are then 
.ripe for Ae civil fword, and may juftly be rooted 
out. ■ Upon ihefe principles, 1 prefume there have 
beta taahy penal laws enacted againft Popery lA 
this kit^om : not upon the weak fuppofitioa thit 
no'lknnV confcience ever led him to be a Papift^ 
but upon this linown and experienced truth, that 
Wbenever & man's confcience leads him to be a R- 
pift,it leads him to be an enemy to the conftitution 
of this government J and therefore the government 
has a right to fccure itfelf againft the praftices of a 
pri^cfled enemy, by the terror of temporal punifh- 
ments, notwithftanding the pleas of confcience and 
religion. And fhould any left hereafter arife, en- 
tering into pnM^ices, or proffeffing principles <fo- 
ftmftive of the legal conftitution, the mi^ifttife 
would have as good a right to unfheath the fiirofA 
^ainft thetn> as at pfefent he has tb do it ^aitft 
the Papifls: nor Ihall it avail them, any more thite 
thefe, to fay, they a£t opdn piindples of refiigien 'Ht 
confcience. 
As to mere difference in o^niiionjwhicfa elulsHMly 
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\jo^ (jpeculatipn^ or influences only the internal z&s 
fxf the mind, or produces only fych external a<51:3 as 
Bfi way concern the public peace, I fee not how th^ 
inagiilrate can intereft himfelf in them : but wher* 
fnrer difference of opinion is attended with ^onfe^ 
quences that may afiedt the ftate, how can it ftand 
^ith reafon, or public good, to exclude the magi- 
ftrat^'s power in fuch cafes ? 

Men often difpute againfl penal la^^'s, und^r xhf 

Bopon of their being laws of the churc^ ; which qf 

light tl^ey never can be ; for the church has t\o 

nght or authority to impofe penal laws : they are, 

ftri^Sly'aod properly fpeaking, laws of the fiate; 

tfiey have for their end, as all other civil laws have, 

the good of the flate, and are enabled to prevent 

the growth either of principles or practices which 

afe (:onceived to be dangerous: and I would fain 

\ {lPQW how the fubjedl's confcience can bind the 

Qiagi Urate's power from adling in its proper fphere, 

which is to prevent all growing dangers to the flate. 

There have been thofe in this kingdom, and there 

I in^y be again, who found themfelves perfuaded in 

confcience, that the goods of Chriftians were com* 

Xfion. S|ipuld fuch a one come to A}are with you, as 

hp WOUI4 call it, in your goods, or as the law would 

tenn it, to rob you of them, would his confcience 

4LDd his piifunderftanding a few texts of Scripture 

fClatmg to that matter, be a good and jufi:ifiable 

plea in a court of juilice ? If it would, I dare en- 

g^e the fe£l will foon be numerous : if it would 

not, it can be no general rule, that confcience ought 

to be exempt from penal laws. 

•3 
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■ The truth of the matter lies in a very narrow 
compftfi. The church has no riglit to impofe paul 
lawi npoR any account : in matters purely of a reli* 
ffom nature, the fl:ate has no right neither : but of 
fiicfa nuttters perhaps there may be great fcarcit)' ifl 
the world ; for the pafllons of men work themfelve 
into thdr religious concerns, and the controvcrfy 
growl infenfibly into a ftruggle for power and fupe- 
kiorit^^ ind often breeds convulilons that fhake the 
▼cry conftitution of the civil government. And 
inuft the magiftrate fit ftill becaufe the buftlc il 
■Aaat rdigion, and be told that he has nothing to 
do in it f Surely it becomes him to ftir and to 
drive copfcience out of the ftate to its proper feat, 
the heart of man ; whither his power neither caiit 
not ought to purfue it. 
, ' In this queftion of the magiftrate's right, it mat- 
ters not what a man's opinions are, or how well or 
how ill a man's confciencc is informed : for thus 
much is certain, that the magifi-rnte has no right to 
punifh men for the miftakes in their judgment, or 
the errors of their confciences. On the other fide, 
when the magilVrate calls a man to an account for 
his afttons, I cannot fee that it is fo much as his 
duty to inquire, whether the man took what he did 
to be a part of his religion, or whether he followed 
the dictates of his confcience or no. What can die 
civil magiftrate have to do in fuch queftions; or 
how can he arrive at any evidence concerning the 
truth of thcfc matters f The nature of the adion 
lies properly before him, confidered in itfelf, sod 
then in its confequences ; and if it tend to mifchiefi 
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to breed difturbance in the ftate, be has a right to 
puniih it, without confidering whether it be a reli- 
gious adlion or no. 

There would need no difputing in this cafe, if 
men would attend to the juft confequences of their 
own principles. They lay it down for a maxim, 
that the magiftrate has nothing to do with confci- 
cncc ; which is very true: but then they infer, that 
the magiftrate cannot punifh men for adling accord- 
ing to their conscience ; which is to fay, that his 
authority is fufpended by the plea of confcience : 
ttd if fo, the magiftrate, I think, will have more 
than enough to do with it ; fince the people's con- 
fcience will bind his power in the exercife of the 
iword, and he muft of neceflity in the adminiftration 
of juftice enter into the examination of confcience ; 
for fince that is to be his rule, he ought to know 
slnd to confider it. 

But if you would attend to the natural and juft con- 
(equences of the principle, the truth will ftand in a 
dear light. The magiftrate has nothing to do with 
confcience : and therefore on one hand he has no 
right to bring confcience to his bar, to punifh the 
errors or miftakes of it ; or to cenfure even the ac- 
tions which proceed from it, unlefs they affcA that 
which is his immediate care, the public good, or the 
private peace and property of his fubjedts : on the 
other hand, no one elfe can bring confcience before 
him, or by the pleas of it fuperfede his authority in 
any cafe proper for his cognizance For the ma- 
giftrate might well fay, The adtion is fuch as I am 
concerned to inquire into; confcience I have nothing 
to do with, it does not lie before me, and therefore 
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I fhall not attend to its pretences. Nor indeed is it 
poflible that he fliould, fince it is in every nian*s 
power in all cafes to plead confcience ; which is ne- 
ver more eafily pretended to, than by thofe who 
have none. A man under a criminal accufatioD 
might as well refer himfelf to what was done in the 
Mogul's country, as to what pafTed at that time in 
his own unfearchable heart ; and the magiftrate 
might with much more reafon admit the evidence 
in one cafe, than in the other, where there is no pof- 
libility of knowing the truth. 

It may be thought perhaps by fome, that I have 
been pleading all this while for the magiftrate*s right 
to perfecute the fubjedt upon account of religion ; 
and fo I have, if there be any religion whTbh in- 
difpenfably obliges men to diflurb the public peace, 
to pervert the ways of juftice, to be injurious to 
their brethren, either in their life, or property, or 
good name; for thefc things certainly the magiftrate 
ought to punifh and correal. But if this be what all 
religions univerfally difclaim and abhor, there is no 
danger that any man Ihould fufFer merely for his re- 
ligion, becaufe the magiftrate has a right to punilh 
fedition and rebellion, and to do juftice in cafes of 
private injury and oppreffion. One may be miftaken 
in his notions of religion, and yet in his political ca- 
pacity, as touching the laws of his country, he may 
be blamelefs ; and as long as he continues fo, his 
miftakes are out of the reach of the magiftrate's 
power. 

The reafon of the cafe extends as well to doc- 
trines as to practices : the magiftrate has a right to 
fupprefs all fuch as are pernicious to the ilate. In 
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Queen Elizabeth's time there were fome who main* 
tained, as a point of religion, the unlawfulnefs of wo- 
men's government : Ihould the dodlrine be revived 
at this day, I imagine that the plea of religion would 
nor atone for the malignancy of the opinion. 

What has been faid may ferve to mark out to us 
the juft limits of fpiritual and civil power. The 
minifters of Chrift are not of this world, and there- 
fore they, have no right to extend their Mailer's 
kingdom by the exercife of worldly or temporal 
power. The civil magiftrate is of this world, and the 
affairs of it are his proper care ; from which he 
ought not to be excluded by any pretences or pleas 
of religion : nor will this bring any man under dif- 
ficulty upon the account of pure religion, which 
never interferes with the magiftrate's right ; but 
where men build upon religious do£^rines or prac- 
tices deftrudlive of civil government^ they muft an- 
fwer to God for perverting religion^ and to the ma- 
giftrate for difturbing the public. 

Laftly, It remains only that we apply what has 
been faid to the occaiion of this day. There are 
but two things which the church of Rome can in- 
fift on, both of which are determined againft them 
by the dodlrine of the text. For, ift, Whatever dif- 
ferences in religion there are between us, yet they 
are unjuftitiable in the methods they ufe for our 
converfion. And, idly, Notwithftanding all their 
pleas of religion, the civil power has a right to pu- 
nifti their practices, and did juftly exercife that 
right in bringing the contrivers and adlors of the 
bloody tragedy of this day to an open and a ihame- 
ful death. Thefe are but the neceflary confequences 
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of what has been already difcourfed, and therefore 
\X ihall not trouble you with enlarging on them. 
How juftly then may we expoftulate with the 
:hurch of Rome the cruelty of this day, in which 
ley outdid even themfelves ! Depoling a king 
which they have often attempted, was not their 
work; enllaving the nobility, which is their com- 
mon prailice, was not their aim; they had prepared 
a richer facrifice to the triple crown, and- intended 
to expiate the offence of the nation againil the 
Pope, by the nobleft blood which it ever pro- 
duced. 

Could they have buried our laws and our confti- 
tutions in one general ruin, they had then hopes of 
fucceeding in their attempt. Thefe children of the 
world are wife in their generation, and rightly judge, 
that to confound the peace of the ftate, and the pu- 
rity of the church, is their only way to prevail againft 
both ; fince nothing can make their dominion tole- 
rable, but anarchy and confiifion ; nothing their re^ 
Ugion, but atheifm and infidelity. 

But God prevented their malice, and mrjied their 
mifchief upon their owd heads. In metnory of 
which bleifiog this day was defervedly diftinguifhed 
in the Englilb calendar : which piety of our an- 
Ceftors has defcended upon us their pofterity in new 
blefiings ; and this day has been again confecrated 
by the deliverance of thefe kingdoms out of the 
hands of the fame implacable eoefniei. 

There is nothing an EngHlhman has more to fear 
than the prevailing power of Popery ; and fo uni- 
verlally it is dreaded, that Popery muft ever be a 
millftone to the neck of any caufe to which it is but 
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fo much as generally fufpeAed to be allied ; and this^ 
I prefume, has been well underftood by thofe wbo- 
have always been labouring to infufe the fears and 
jealoufies of it into the minds of the people^ and to 
clog the work of the government with the fufpiciona 
of it. If there be any afperlion, which men fhould 
make a confcience of cafting upon their rulers^ it is 
this, which contains whatever can be thought on to 
render a man odious. To defign the advancement 
of Popery is to defign the ruin of the ftate, and the 
deftrudlion of the church ; it is to facrifice the na- 
tion to a double flavery, to prepare chains both for 
their bodies and their minds. 

What intereft is to be ferved by fomenting thefe 
jealoufies, is, I think, hard to be underftood : the 
Proteftant fucceffion is eftablifhed by the law, and 
what further fecurity can be had, muft rife out of 
the afFecftions of the people ; which will not be in- 
creafed by perfuading tliem, that they ftand fuf- 
peAed in the opinion of thofe who may be one day 
their governors. Should thefe jealoufies fo far pre- 
vail (as we truft they cannot) as to render one great 
part of the people of England fufpefted to the 
princes abroad, what ftrength would the Proteftant 
fucceffion gain by thefe means ? Would not the 
confequence be, that this part of the people would 
begin to imagine their caufe prejudged, and think 
with lefs pleafure upon the fecurity, which now they 
efteem as their great bleffing ? What may grow out 
of fuch mutual diftrufts in length of time, fhould 
they once prevail, I cannot tell ; but no good, I am 
fure. They who heartily wifh well to the fuccef- 
fion will endeavour that there may be a mutual 



confidence and good opinion between the peopU 
and the princes of the blood ; that whenever the time 
comes, which muft rob us of our deareft bleffing, 
they may afcend the rhrone neither fufpei£ting nor 
fufpefted, but may be received with as much joy 
as the circumftances of that fad (and I hope far dif- 
tant) day will admit of. Let the people be told how 
jfuUy they inherit the virtues of tlieir royal anccftors, 
ihal no diftance of time or place can ever efface 
their love for our common country i butler none 
but theirs and their country's enemies iufinuate, that 
(here is any caufe for mutual fears and jealoufies be- 
tween them. 

But whatever our fears are, let them be fo far fuf- 
^«A<1^ V. ^eaAj that w$ n^y ^joy the e»fe ^fl fxAa^. 
fuuiUitr wtttph th« pft^t aiij{^(dpfu reign w£>^ 
1^ not all our zc4l for our holy nligipo be ^qi( 
io qiiancUiog ap<) tUfputing abot(( it; t)Ut Iqmefif 
. it be flwwn ia our datiftd behyvipur to oqr gp- 
Tsrnors, in mutual love and charity. Let the purity 
of our religion be cxprelfed in the innocence pf out 
Uvest that whenever God fhall be pleafed to 4^tTer 
ng from, the fcourge of war> we may be in fuch a 
difpofitioo to receive thp blefling, tiaf mercy a^4 
truti may meef together, and righttoufitefs aiuf peafi 
iift each ether. 

Above all, let us eameftly contend with God in 
prayer for mercies upon our good Queen ; that ftie 
may be long continued to us ; that he woulf) g^ve 
peace in her time ; that no demerit of ours may rpb 
us of the invaluable blelRngs we etijoy in her ; that 
whenever the, ripe for glory and immortality, fliaJj 
jbe called to everlafting pe^cc ^d a better cxoyfp. 
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that then he would with a more^ efpecial eye of 
mercy and tenderneis regard thefe orphan king- 
doms^ and hide them under the fhelter of his wings, 
till the danger be overpaft. 
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a Sam. xxiii. 3^ 4. 

The God of Ifrael faid. The Rock of Ifraeljpake to me. He 
that ruleth over men mujl be juft, rtiling in the fear of 
God: and he Jhall he as the light of the morning, when 
the Jun rifethy even a morning without clouds; as the 
tender grafs Jpringing out of the earth iy clear Jhining 
after rain. 

JL H E words read to you are faid to be the laft of 
David, and uttered by the Spirit of the Lord, whofe 
word was in his tongue. They are by fome Jewilh 
interpreters referred to the days of the Meffiah, as 
foretelling the righteoufnefs and increafe of his 
kingdom for evermore : but in this fenfe they can 
no otherwife relate to the Meffiah than as they are 
pointed at him through David, who was a type of 
that great Prince of peace and of righteoufnefs; and 
confequently, in their natural and literal fenfe, they 
regard the temporal government of David, and 
ftand as a fit inftruAion for the princes of the 

earth. 

There is likewife fome doubt of the time when 
thcfe words were firft fpoken : whether this admo- 
nition and promife were given David upon his firft 



entrance on his lungdom, as a fare mrej^oa ti; 
guide him throi^h t*' difHculties of empire ; and 
by him delivered as his lall words, and the beft 1^ 
gacy which he could b«queatl\> to tbq&who werep^' 
fucceed him in the -throne of Ifrael : ix wbeth^ 
they were firfi coocetved and uttered by David i^ 
the Uft icene of his life, and left with the authoii^ 
of a djring &ther to hit fims, as containing the true. 
fecret of governing happily; which be had learned 
both from long experience end from the ioflueoc^ 
of the Spirit of God. But in whicbfoerer of .cfa(^ 
views we consider the text, it comes to the U^m 
thing ; and we have the true an of .goven^iq^ by 
which a prince may render himfclf and his peopk 
happy, dcfcribed tp us by the wifdom of (he .divine 
Spirit} He that mlttkaoer tummufiit ju^.ratSi^im, 
the fear of the Lord, _ , _. 

k ii aD.h^:y}uwfs.that we,piay'j«ftly.;g^hDff7iD|. 
tfaat tbeiewoi^ «re a proper i theme, for. thvdqb 
the liibjeA of which is the accelHon of o>ur Prii^e 
to the throne. Such a defcrij^on of tbe.rtrifi'f 
duty, produced on the like occafiofi, would in ^vqr 
jilaces be efteemed a reproach Id the.priRC^jiM)^ 
could yield no ftuit to the people,, but » fevife .^ 
their misfortune. Unhappy countries ! wh«re.«vep 
fuch Scriptures have the found of trea&>n ; but w)t|i 
us, the brighter light they are placed ip, the .jfiW 
ihonov they reflect on the th^oncy the greater, ^si- 
.fnrt and confolation on tlie peo[^ : for though U^ 
merit of good government be the prince's proper 
jinufe,;yet (he benefit of it is univf c&l, and ceacfao 
even, the measeft of his fubjeAs. t 

The pm^rity «f a prince, who, iwles. ip )cl>e ^ 
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6f the Lord, is reprefented to us, in the latter part 

of the text, under very beautiful fimilitudes : He 

Jkall be as the Ugh of the mornings when the Jim 

tifeihj even a morning without clouds. The fun is 

the great fpirit of the world, in the light of which 

all things are made to rejoice ; perpetual fpring at«- 

tends his courfe ; all things revive at his approach^ 

and put on a new face of youth and beauty : winter 

and froft lag behind him ; nature grows deformed^ 

and the world iickens at his departure. What the 

fup is to the world, the fame is a good prince to 

his people : he is the life and foul of the public ; 

•his influence produces beauty, order, and regularity^ 

and fo animates every member, that the whole fo- 

ciety is harmony and peace. This difference there 

is ; the fun in his meridiah glory ftrikes fome parts 

with too fierce a fire, and the field fades under the 

heat which fhould refrefh it : but the juil princej 

like the riiing fun in a clear morning, fhines with 

kinder rays, and his juflice, being always tempered 

with love and mercy, can never be deftrudlive. 

' As this iimilitude fets before us the bleifings de- 
rived from a jufl prince to his people, fo does the 
next reprefent to us the flability of kingdoms fo 
happily direfted. That government is always in its 
youth and vigour that is under the management of 
a wife ruler ; its inward conflitution is healthful^ 
and fo confirmed in flrength, that it flands fecure 
from outward dangers : He Jhall be as the tender 
£rq/s fpringing out of the earth by clear Jkining after 
rain. There cannot be a more lively image of a 
fioiirifliing condition, than what is conveyed to us 
in theie words. The grafs which is forced by the 
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heat of the fun, before the ground is well prepared 
by rains, is weak and languid, and of a faint com* 
plexion : but when clear Jhining fucceeds the gentk 
ihowers of fpring, the field puts forth its beft 
jftrengtb, and is more beautifully aYrayed than even 
Solomon in allhis gloty. Such is the fplendour, fuch 
are the never fading glories of a kingdom^ whofe 
prince ruleth in the fear of the Lord. 
. The text thus explained leads us to confider^ 

Firfl, The character of a good prince, exprefled 
in thefe words. Me that ruleth over men muft be jufi^ 
ruling in the fear of God. 

Secondly, How great a bleffing a juft prince is to 
his people ; which is reprefented under the fimili- 
tudes of the riling fun, and the fiourifhing graft 
fpringing out of the earth. 

Firft, then, we are to confider the charadler of a 
good prince expreffed in thefe words; He thai 
ruleth over men mufl be jufl, ruling in the fear of 
God, 

Juftice, in the limited notion of the word, as it 
lignifies a due execution of the law, an equal diftri- 
bution of rewards and punilhments to the obedient 
and difobedient, makes but a part of the defcription 
of a good governor; that which fills up the characfter 
is a more extenfive virtue, influencing the whole 
conduft of a reign, and denotes rather the general 
habit of virtue, than any particular a6ls that flow 
from it. What this virtue is may beft be under- 
flood by comparing it with that, which is the true 
meafure of it, the fear of the Lord. And thus the 
text has taught us to explain the notion, referring 
us evidently to the fear of the Lord, as to the pro- 
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|)er rule and meafure of that juftice whicli it re-^ 
quires in a ruler : He that iruleih over men muft bi 
juftl what is meant by juft, the following words in- 
form us ; Ruling in the fear of God. 

The fear of God is in all cafes the beginning of * 
wifdom, as being the true foundation of religion ; 
the principle from which the knowledge of our 
duty, as well as our obligation to obedience^ is in all 
infiances deducible. It is a principle which extends 
to all the flations and circumftances of human life ; 
and will teach the prince as well how to govern^ as 
the fubjeft how to obey. 

, Now the fear of the Lord either means a juft 
fenfe of the attributes of God, or elfe neceiiarily 
fuppofes it ; for fear always follows what is deter*" 
mined by thc.conception we forhi of the thing or 
perfon feared. If we join to great power great 
malice^ and a fettled refolution to do mifchief, the 
6bje(^ fo clothed ftrikes with terror and confufionf 
and the refult is an abjedl, flavifh fear: if we add to 
Unlimited power as great goodnefs and benevo- 
lehcei fuch a being creates in our minds awe and 
reverence) and replenifhes our hearts with filial fear 
and veneration. To know the difference between 
the fear of a father and of a tyrant, we muft necef- 
farily confult our ideas of both, by which only we 
can .diftinguifh the paffiohs. To acft therefore un- 
der the fear of God, is one and the fame thing as 
to be influenced by a juft fenfe of his power, ho- 
linefs, and other divine perfedlions ; and to rule in 
the fear of the Lord, is fo to govern^ as being al- 
ways under the fenfe of his power and holinefs, at 
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being ei^er in the prefence of him^ who ^is King of 
kings^ and Lord of lords. 

, It is this fenfe which will make princes become 
true fathers of their people: for when they coniidcr, 
that they ftand in the place of God, the common 
father of mankind ; that thofe, who are made iub* 
jeA to their power^ are the fons of him who put 
the reins of government into their hands ; they muft 
needs treat their people like their children, as cod- 
fcious to themfelves of executing a father's power; 
and knowing, that they ihould be injurious to hin 
above them, as well as to thofe below them, (hould 
they ufe his authority in a way not fuitable to his 
charadler. Could a prince abufe his authority to 
the gratifying his luft or paffion, had he this fisnft 
before his eyes ? Could he think it^reafoiiable to 
make the power of God execute the corrupt defigaf 
of a man's heart ? In the private affairs of life, 
thefe is nothing leaves a fouler ftain upon a good 
charaAer, than the abufe of a truft, which extendi 
perhaps only to the guardianihip of a few in&ots 
and a fmall eftate ; and yet a man that proves uo« 
juft to his friend in fo fmall a concern, in negleA-^ 
ing the interefl of the little family committed to 
his care, is looked upon by all as abandoned to the 
fenfe of honour and virtue. The reafon of this re- 
fentment is plain ; becaufe every body fees that the 
father left his friend his power and authority over 
the family and eftate, that he might become a Ei- 
ther to them in his flead : and this is underflood to 
carry with it fuch an obligation, that an honefl num 
is more careful and induftrious in the coocernsof 
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lers, than ofttimes he is in his own. A good 
ncc governs with the fame fcntiments, which are 
tT fuggcftcd to him by the fear of God : he con- 
ers his people as the family of the Almighty, 
tr which he is placed by the appointment of Pro- 
lence ; as orphans committed to his care, whofe 
)fperity and happinefs depend entirely on his 
idu6t : the will of God is always the role by 
iich he ufes the power of God ; and in every in- 
nce of government, he does the very thing which 
judges Grod would do, were he perfonally to de- 
mine the cafe himfelf : for a prince fo inftruded 
ks not his own will, but the will of him who fent 
t. 

iTiis is a general account of the prince's temper 
3 difpofition, who rules in the fear of the Lord, 
we carry the view through the particulars of go- 
'nmcnt, we fhall difcovcr more diftinftly the 
ppy influence of this religious principle. 
The royal authority being the immediate power 
"God, has no more immediate concern than to 
>mote the fcrvice, and to eftablifli the honour of 
>d in the hearts of men ; it is but a natural tri- 
te for princes to pay their Maker, to provide 
It thofe whom God has made to be their fubjedls. 
Mild not ceafc to be his fervants. Befides, this is 
cafe recommended to them both by their own, 
d their people's intereft : it is not in the power 
the beft princes to make all their fubjefts 
ually happy ; poverty and diftrefs will be the un- 
nfortable companions of fome in the moft flou- 
hing kingdoms : but religion is a way open to 
ppinciS,. to which the rich and the poor have 



• 

jequallf admirtaqce; it is that only n^lidt^Ma mto 
1^1 ciccnmflnnccwi of life eafy, uidJs^MSfieflafgi^-^ 
jpell to teach ua^vw /o abtnmd^ as hsxm^fi0mtwmi? 
fer this nealbii then, a pcinoe concened fiy tholm^p' 
|Miie(8 olMfis people cannot be unQooceiraed:^ ihe 
inteieft of religion; But fimher : the welfiMetM 
jMoiperitj of dTU fixneties, as fupl^ dxsgfioA opoa 
j^ influence which -relippn. has upoa tlM minds 
foA manners qf the people t hi)nu|ti \fsm )ue;Qftai 
trai|fgcefled with impumtf; often, eafiljr cvadodir 
jud^lfMnetiniest fix* want of di|p ef^ittvyif they Ids 
(thfljir force and vigpuri but^oJaw neircx^diiesiQiHi 
Ivnrt feifbned with re^gtcfPf an^ coplciaus to kfetf' 
that it owes obedience to the ruler, not oaly«^ 
wrath^ h^ far anfcimf/c^ Jb^ . fVtAiqn- ^mwdiDes 
jjrows toQ firong for lawful pqw^ ; Vf^ who. tiblfp 
ihall refrain the madneft qf t^ peqpl^ whq itlseiidf 
think themfelves fuperior tq their prince» and know 
pone higher than he to be afiraid qf ? Religion fwlf 
fan fubdue the wild pailions of meD, and make the 
piler fecure againfl their attempts ; fo that in tfai9 
ienfe it may be truly faid, that the throne fhall 
endure for ever which is eftablifhed in righteoof* 
nefs. 

Thefe advantages can never be wanting under the 
condudt of a prince, who governs in the fear of the 
Lord: the fenfe of his own duty, and his regard for 
the honour of God, will incline him in all cafes to 
promote and encourage the fervice of his Maker ; 
and to fill up that character, which, when juftly 
fuftained, is both the ornament and ftr^ngth of the 
prown, defender of the faith. To fuch princes the 
phurch of God owes her temporal profperity, hcf 
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liberal mainteoSnce^ and; in great meafure, even the 
purity of her religion : to fuch ihe owes the tem-^ 
pies of God^ which are in every nation the trueft 
indications of royal piety and magnificence : To fuch 
princes — ^But whither am I going? Methinks my 
country chides me whilft I deal to fuch princes in 
common thofe praifes, which feem to be the diftin- 
guiihing marks, the excellencies peculiar to our own. 
Happy Britain ! that canft fo eafily difcover the fea*^ 
tures of thine own prince^ whenever the image of a 
■good one is fet before thee ! Religion indeed is fo 
much both the practice and the care of our good 
-Queen, that in this refpedl her enemies (if fuch a prin- 
cefs can have enemies) muft confefs, that the world 
has feldom feen her equal, never her fuperior. In 
the midfl of outward pomp and glory, how conilant, 
how regular is her devotion; how juft and becoming 
her behaviour in the prefence of God, that even 
thofe who attend at the altar may profit by the t%^ 
ample ! With how tender an eye of companion did 
Ihe regard the poverty and diftrefs of the Chriftian 
prieilhood -, and how did ihe confult the honour of 
God and religion, providing by her royal bounty 
that the altar fhould be attended, not by the ferr 
vants of men waiting for bread, but by the freemen 
of the Lord ! Ages to come fhall give glory to God 
for her, when they ihall behold thofe monuments of 
her piety, which are now but juft rifing from their 
foundations ; a glory that will not be the lefs hers, 
though we acknowledge (as in juftice and gratitude 
we always mufl) how readily her faithful Commons 
jpnabled her to fupport the charge of fo expeniive an 
undertaking, . 

T4 
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This profpeft is fo pleafant, that here I could de- 
light to dwell ; but the time, which fpends much 
fafter than my fubjeft, bids me proceed. 

Let us then take a tranfient view of the happy ef- 
te&s of this religious principle, the fear of God, ia 
the political government of a juft prince. 

Human nature is much the fame in all parts of 
the world ; there are the fame paifions and incliot- 
tions to be found in men o£ different countries; afld 
therefore it is in vain to fearch nature, to find the 
caufes why fome nations enjoy inward peace and tran- 
quillity, whilft others are expofcd to mifcry and con- 
fufion. The difference fcems to lie in thefe two 
points ; the laws and conftitutions of feveral coun- 
tries, and the execution of thofe laws. Princes, who 
can forget the charatfter of their Mafler, whofe 
power they exercife, may eafily forget the chara^er 
of their fubjcrfts, over whofe perfons they reign ; and 
though he that ruleih over men ought to be juft, be- 
caufe men are ratiorfel creatures, and have a right tD 
be governed by the laws of reifoft and jullice ( yet 
it is no Wonder that the ruler who does not fear Gad, 
ihould not regard men. Power and greiitncis are in 
themfelves great temptations, mighty: torruptera of 
the heart of liian ; aktA unlefs there be the fear of 
God to reftrain thofe-etii efFetf^s of worldly gran^ 
'deur, it mufl hapl)en, that he that has the moft 
powet will be leaft able to ufe k well % and coaf^ 
qtiently want of religion in the prince muft always 
etid in the flavery and mifery of the people. But 
when a ruler afts under the fenfe of God's fupreme 
dominion, and knows that there is no proper legifla* 
Uve^wer but that of the Almighty ; ^Mt the part 
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itrufted to him is a ray iffuing from the divine foon-f 
10 ; he will fo ufe his power as not to difgrace the 
iver of it, and exert it in laws and conftitutions 
orthy of the great original from whence they flow ; 
ich laws muft always be honour to the throne^ 
,fety and profperity to the people. 

With us the legiflative power is more happily ad- 
^niftered than in any known part of the world ; 
id I may have leave in this auguft ailembly to 
^ngratulate with my country, that fhe lived under 
o law that is not of her own choofing : a privilege 
hich is the glory of Britain, purchafed with the 
lood of our anceftors, and ought never to be parted 
ith, but together with our own. But how is this 
appinefs completed, when we have a Princefs upoii 
ic throne, as ready to give life to any law for the 
ublic good, as her people can be to afk it ; whb 
ikes no other pleafure in her power, but in making 
: beneficial to her country ; and then only thinks 
be reigns^ when fhe can do good to mankind ! 

Wholefome laws, whatever tendency they hav« 
public good, have no effeft but as they are pru- 
iently adminiftcred, and vigoroufly executed ; the 
welfare therefore of kingdoms does in great meafure 
lepend upon the fteady and wife exercife of the exe- 
rutive power : for though the touch of the fceptre 
nay animate the law, and give it .being ; yet it is this 
x>wer which gives it energy and operation, and 
:eaches it how to influence the lives and manners of 
he people ; how to make them at once good and, 
liappy. In the management of a corrupt ruler, it is 
>ftenrimes made a fnare to the lives and fortunes of 
the beft fubjefts ; but where the £ear of God diredls 
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the prince^ the law is always a protection to the in- 
nocent, a terror to the wicked. In all human laws 
there is an imperfeClion, which would often make 
juftice degenerate into cruelty, were not the rigour 
of the letter left fubjeft to be moderated by the rca- 
fon and equity of the governor ; for it being impof- 
iible to form a rule that (hall regard all the various 
.circumftances that attend human adions^ the Uw 
can in many cafes confider one adtion but in one 
lights and annexes the fame punifhment to the fame 
crime, wherever found, not confidering, what it can- 
not forefee, the aggravations or alleviations which 
may arife from the circumftances of offenders : and 
yet in the eye of reafon and equity there is no truer 
maxim than this, Duo cumfaeiunt idem, non eft idem\ 
from whence it comes to pafs, that oftentimes the 
material a<Stion and the moral a6lion, that is, the 
aAion confidered in all its circumftances, arc in one 
and the fame inftance of different kinds; in which 
cafe the letter of the law may find a crime, where 
reafon and equity can find no criminal; or at leaft 
not one deferving to fufFer the feverity of the law. 
This is the proper field for the exercife of royal mer- 
cy ; for arbitrary mercy, that does not regard the 
offender's merit, is rather humour than goodnefs, 
and is deftru6live of the conftitution; whereas true 
mercy always fupplies the defedls of it : for the 
mercy of the prince is not oppofed to the cruelty of 
the law, (for the law has no intention to be cruel,) 
but it comes in to relieve the law againft the imper- 
fciftions to which all human conftitutions are fub- 
je6l. Juftice herfelf is blind, and wants the royal 
touch, which gives her the eyes of mercy to dif- 
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tinguifh between the crimes of malice and inadver* 
tency. 

From this view of the executive powfer, it is eafy 
to judge how great the difference is between a 
prince who rules in tihe fear of the Lord, and one 
who has qot God in all his thoughts. Even mercy, 
the choiceft flower of the crown, and which has the 
kindefl afp^A on the fubjedl, may in an ill hand 
become oppreflive (o the people ; and fo it always 
does when it is ufed to countenance or proteft the 
wicked againft juftice ; and to fet thofe who do not 
love the law, above the fear of it : but when the 
fword of juftice is fent forth, not to execute the will 
of man, or ferve his paiGons, but to purge the land 
from iniquity, and to root out oppreffion hqpi the 
earth ; when mercy follows clofe behind, to ikreen 
the ignorant, the inadvertent, the unfortunate offen- 
ders, who linned not out of malicious wickednefs, 
from the rigorous blows of juftice ; then may it 
properly be faid, that mercy and truth are met toge^ 
iher ; right eoiffnefs and peace have kiffed each other. 

I fhould injure the charadler of our excellent 
Queen, fhould I feem to labour in the application of 
thefe praifes to her, which are fo much her own, 
that I doubt not but every one here has been be- 
forehand with me in bleffing God for thefe rare en- 
dowments of his Princefs. Some reigns, however 
full of glory, yet give us a fecret horror when we 
fee our annals ftained with the richeft blood of the 
three kingdoms ; when we fee the fword always 
naked, but cannot difcern the hand that guides it, 
and are left doubtful whether it ftrikes the blows of 
juftice or refentment. But pofterity fhall find no 



nUoh will ^ipear u one continued fcene oifffiaff 
ikftd U^flMfr, Und flitiiiiPfike iHStmhiiif B^ Mw 
- |i»JMjblil; M* JSiCirifilf mmili^'ikdi has M de^ 
jittd'lltit KfidrMte i» 4k fecond pHee tor-eoBftier,- 
t v-<IIv.^ilb«r gMit #4^tlilog A juk piriiH»ii tA tti 
- |Mu y M i ^ trhteA- i< nnlMrta u tt i dy in flHi totl^ Mder dfc 
:#i^NidM ttT tk«> fUbigf iim; »frt tte.«oi*iil% 
:fM$^^^dii|^ tnitbrilibJi4rtfc» 
-^OKhM llt*» doly «i«tMttd <i« ^ qnich cU 1m|I|4> 
aatef ihb ifBopte i»' ilicy are the fujfp&tt iX iHt 
ocbUBJi owt l ^ j ^i thtai^ libwty «Mad be d«i» M^ 
Md^feAMd of «fljoyt^^dvr fieedbqi) vt^iJkbiMj^ 
¥A i^iUffliciuliddfiieft $ for UbeftydoM aM!lll> 
^p^iJbt finae fi»ii^ illiefthtiBiB; if il! 414^^ 
'^liln idluHitiuiH ati ixit tMBt or AfiicM- tajpitr'>Mifl|k 
jMHy bdift 4>( their Kbetty thaii #ie'4bi f^I^^ 
iMfty is the child of the law, and thi^Tes beft undft 
thef giMtfdiMiAip of it9 parent ; JEmd therefore a jiift 
prince, as he will moft regard the law^ will always be 
the bcft patron of his people's liberty: fuch a prince 
has no feparate intereft from his country ; he looks 
upon- hhnfelf as the head of the body ; and if any 
member grieves, he fufFers with it : he can, never 
traft an envious eye upon the privileges of his peo- 
ple^ which he efteems as his own, and values even 
as the jewels of his crown. How happy are the peo- 
ple who are in fuch a cafe ; how bleiied is the na- 
tion whofe pnnce fearefh God! 

For, further, the very example of fuch a ruler has 
a natural tendency to promote the peace and welfiue 
•cf the kingdom. When virtue fhines from the 
ihxttae^ it warms the hearts of all below it^ and the 
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d vantage of the ftatlon gives it an influence not to 
e refifi^d ; religion in the height of greatnefs is aa 
cniable fight, and the people will infenlibly learn 

imitate what they cannot help admiring. Would 

1 not teach the haughtieft mind humility, to fee 
oajeftyitfelf lie proftrate at the altar, imploring the 
livine affiftance with fuch a ienfe of its dependence, 
a is but rarely found in the loweft fortune ? Muft 
t not fhame us into mutual kindnefs and benevo>» 
ence, when we fee with how uncommon a love the 
Princefs embraces all her fubje<ft3, even the worft 
leferving ; imitating the example of divine mercy^ 
vhich makes the Jidn to rife both on the juft and on 
lie unjt^f Can the people refufe fubmiffion to fuch 
I prince ? Can they fcruple to follow the law as the 
mle of their obedience, which they fee their Princefs 
bibmitting to as the rule of her government. . 

Laftly, There is one thing more, which compre* 
bends in it all that a nation can wifh for, and which 
always attends the government of a juft prince ; t 
mean the blefling and protection of Heaven. As 
kings are the immediate minifters of God, fo are 
they his immediate care ; he ruleth both their hearts 
and their hands, and turneth them as feemeth beft 
to his wifdom. It is eafy for him to pnnifh the 
vickednefs of a prince and his people, by making 
foolifh the wifdom of their wife men, and only fuf- 
feiing them to choofe their own deftru<5lion ; it is 
as eafy to reward the good, by eftablifhing the heart 
of the prince in council and in wifdom, and guiding 
him infenlibly into the road of honour and profpe- 
rity. Time would fail me to fet before you the in- 
fluces of God's judgments and mercies. Thofe of 
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the former fort (blefled be his name) have no rela* 
tion to this day; and for the latter, you might juftly 
blame me, ihould I fearch for foreign or for diflant 
examples, when our own country and our own 
times furnifh us with fuch ample materials: this 
day, as it is my fubje A, fo fhall it be my -witnefi 
alfo ; and I need call no other to prove the happi- 
nefs of a people, whofe prince ruleth in the fear of 
God. 

The virtues of the royal blood of Britain were ne- 
ver more amiably poiTeffed than now, when the ma« 
jefty of the crown is difplayed in the foftnefs of her 
fex who wears it, and feems rather to invite than 
to command obedience : fo equally are the graces 
mixed, that her authority creates no terror, her 
mildnefs no contempt ; fo tender is ihe of the privi- 
leges of her people, that the nation muft ever praife 
her ; fo juft to the rights of the crown, that her fuc- 
ceflbrs will never blame her. Her reign in every 
refpedt has been fo juft a tranfcript of the conftitu- 
tion, that time perhaps may make it doubtful, whe- 
ther our excellent conftitution were not a copy 
drawn from the example of her government. 

If the ftate may thus rejoice in the care of her 
Princefs, the church has equal right to boaft of her 
protection. Our Queen was born within her pale, 
and learnt betimes to know and love her : when the 
fears of popery furrounded her, and when every 
profpedV, wherever fhe turned her eyes, was dark and 
gloomy ; when fome, who wore her honours, forfook 
her caufe, and fome filently lamented her condition; 
in that day of her diftrefs, our Princefs mifliked her 
not, but followed the worft of her fortunes, till the 
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wifdom of Providence has raifed her at laft to be-* 
come the author of her beft, to be a nutiing mother 
to the church and all her children. 
• Whilft Britain has been thus cherifhed, thus hap- 
py at home, under the influence of a mild goveriw 
ment, ihe has not been lefs glorious abroad, extendt' 
ing her victorious arms to every country, either to 
protedl her friends, or to fubdue her foes. We had 
been fo long unaccuftomed to fuccefs, that it waa 
thought a conqueft not to be fubdued ; a triumph, 
to defend ourfelves : the Britilh victory feemed to 
pine for her ancient heroes, her Harries, and her 
Edwards, and fcarcely lived upon the faded honpur^ 
of Creify field and Agincourt, till the genius of this 
day arofe, and taught her once more to gather frefh^ 
laurels in diflant countries. To fuch a height of 
glory has this female reign arrived, fuch honour and 
fuch triumphs has it brought our nation, that ihould 
any future king prove unfortunate, Britain perhaps, 
grown fuperftitious upon the fucceifes of her Queen, 
will wifh, he had hem a woman. 

But great as thefe fucceifes were, yet flrill they 
brought a grief with them, which ealily found its 
way to a companionate heart : the Queen could not 
hear of victory without lamenting the lofs of her 
brave countrymen, without pitying even her con- 
quered foes; and fo tender a regard has ihe for 
oiankind, that, notwithftanding all thefe honours of 
the field, Ihe reckons it the glory of her reign, that 
ihe has flopped even the triumph of her arms by 
peace, and gave the haraffcd nations leave to re- 
fpire. 

One thing only flie wants to complete her happi- 
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nefs^ to fee her fubjeds unite in love and mutual 
confidence ; to fee thofe heats and anitnolities bu- 
ried in oblivion^ which threaten the peace of our 
Ifrad. But why do I fully the glories of this day 
with mention of our diviiions^ thofe wounds of our 
country, at which her beft life flows out, and leaves 
her fickly in the very feafon of her youths and whi]ft 
all her honours bloom fre(h around her } How ear- 
neftly has the Queen commanded, exhorted, en« 
treated, nay even begged of you to forget your rc- 
fentments ? And could you but offer up to her the 
quarreb of your country, it would be a more wel- 
come prefenr, than (hould you lay the treafures of 
both Indies at her feet. 

Thus happy in the afFeAions of her Queen, Bri- 
tain muft ever think of her with joy and pleafure : 
and yet one circumftance there is that often gives 
her pain, always when fhe refleds, that her Princefs 
is mortal ; wirnefs her late dittrac^lion, when uncer- 
tain fame varioufly reported her Princefs's illnefs. 
Not Rome was more difmayed when Hannibal was 
at her gates ; every thing was fear and confufion, 
and men began to look I'ufpicioufly on each other, as 
if in every face they had feen a foe ; the treafwy of 
the city one would have thought was plundering; 
and yet no enemy was near, but Britain in her dif- 
order was preying on herfelf. 

Blefled be the Power, the almighty Power, that 
has difpelled thefe fears ! Let every heart be lifted up 
in praile to his holy name, who hath given life and 
falvation to his fervant, and hath not dcmed the re* 
qiieji of her lips. 

And yet when flie requefted life, it was for her 



iotthtfy^s fake^ and not her own ; her^mbrtldity is 
vbat Ihe oftener and more^illingiy thiiifcs' on than 
ffic do; -atxi ' whenever (he does, finds 'nothing to 
ti^rb her tnind, but the concern for her people^ 
ilio ^Hl be left behind her 2 a concern tint istia 
Qoretban once been exprefied in the moft „^ne- 
oosr regard ^o poftenty, by ppoviding for the ftitvMi 
loaoe a^ happinefs of rhefe .kingdoms, Hi 4he to^ 
lement'of the crotvn on the ^uuuMUKiOWflii^^MM 
Kp Hawovb^. a blefling,^ for Jtvbich the^batioh 
imd 'never <be thankful enough. But it rtifes an in- 
lignation unbecoming this day, to hear fome^pleiEU]- 
ng their afFeftion to this happy fettlement, as a 
nark and diftindlion of their party ; a fettlement, 
(rhich is undeniably our common good, and, I 
ruft alfo, our common care. But let no profpedt 
tf diftant happinefs, how entertaining foeVer, ren- 
Icr us infenlible of the prefent good we enjoy | 
mt let every wifh tbftt looks to the fucceffion^ 
rcntre in this point, that we may never fee it \ that 
wr cowitry may never lofe it: whilft we live may this 
lay return (and whilft it does return, it always will) 
vith frelh honour : but when we are forgot ; when 
fae^ who is our glory, is called to a better throne^ 
nay late pofterity enjoy the fruits of her care, in 
leriving the crown upon fo noble a family* As 
ong as our wifhes are confined within thefe limits^ 
here is no reafon to make a fecret of our afFe<5lion 
o the Proteftant fuccefJion; it is an affeAion which 
very lover of his country ought frankly to pro- 
laim; which is the proper way of keeping this 
ommon concern from becoming a party caufe; and 
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ftillidg tbofe. fisan and jealoufie% which ur deftrao- 
,jtive of out t^tiMie ftod hajqpiiiefik : 
. J . May JHe^ who ftilltth the raging of* tbe £eas, and 

the noife.6f their waves, and the tumult of the peo- 
r^ptcy fisnd us peace, and concord, aAd minds oqiafak 

of enjoying the bleffings which he has (b (dentifblfy 
.Aowered on us: and to complete our hapfmie&j mqr 
Jie add kogth of days to our gcaciqua SoYerdg^ 

liad continne her to be a comfort to her peopk, till 

(he ifaalt aa fiir' ittipafs t oldeft of her piedcceflm 

in numberof ycttrs, as (he hia aheidy <^vttdqfie the 

braveft in . honour and glofyv . ; 
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Acts vii. 25* 

« 

t^or he fuppofed his Irethren would have underjlood hou^ 
that God by his hand would deliver them ; but they un^ 
derjiood not, 

J. HE text is part of the dying fpeech of St. Ste- 
phen, which he delivered to the high pried and the 
people, juft before he was offered up a glorious fa- 
crifice for the truth of the Gofpel of Chrift. The 
delign of it was to fet before the people of Ifrael the 
hiftory of their redemption from flavery and ido- 
latry, and to ftir them up to attend to the prefent 
offers of peace through Chrift Jefus, by fliewing 
them the fatal miftakes they had often made in de- 
fpifing or abuling former mercies. Mofes was theif 
great prophet and their lawgiver; Mofes was in the 
higheft veneration among them ; for his fake, and 
to preferve the authority of his laws, they refufed to 
hearken to any other teacher; and therefore rejeAed 
the Gofpel as tending to fubvert the Conftitutions of 
Mofes. Yet how was this man received ? How was 
this deliverer entertained ? Was he not evil-in- 
treated ? Was he not, before he could work their de- 
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liverance, forced to feck his own by an hafty flight 
from them into the land of Midian ? When he 29- 
peared in the fpirit of the Lord» to avenge the 
wrongs of his people, and fmote the Egyptian who 
oppreffed tjje Ifradite, the very pext day he was re- 
proached by his brethren for the murder, as they 
called it: for he had given them a provocatioD 
which it feems they could not bear ; he had Jkevoed 
hhnfelf unto them as they firove^ and would have fit 
them at one again^faying^ Sirs^yeare brethren \ wfy do 
ye wrong one to another ? So far did the private paf- 
fions and refenttnents prevail againil the coniidet:^ 
tions of public fafety^ that delivering them frpm the 
Egyptians was no merit, becaufe he endeavoured 
alfo to deliver them from one another. 

To draw parallels between the hiftories in Scrip- 
ture, and thofe of our own times, is lb flippery a 
fubjedl, fo liable to be influenced by the paflions of 
the fpeaker, who can eaiily overlook the circum- 
ftances which fuit not with his view, choofe out and 
adorn thofe which do ; that in fuch applications of 
Scripture hiftory, there is very great danger of miff- 
ing the Scripture dodlrine, and publlfhing our own 
partial fentiments, under the cover of the book of 
.God, which was given to correft and amend them. 
I Ihall therefore, without trying to fhew you how 
like we are in all refpedls, or in any, to the people 
of Ifrael ; or how nearly our enemies refemble the 
Egyptians; confine myfelfto fuch obfervations, and 
fuch applications of them, as naturally arife from the 
,text and our own circumflances. 

Firfl: then, we may obferve from the text, that 
^ofes, though raifed by God in a wonderful man- 
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nffeir to "be the deliverer oF hfs pebpFe, yetTeH * untfcr^ 
great difco'uragements front his couhtrytiSeh for' 
whofe fake he' was raifcd up. 

The people of Ifrael, at the time of the birth of 
Kte&s, were under fo fevere a bondage, that' there- 
was no hunian ' prbfpeft of deliverance : thbfe wh&' 
Wtire of ftrcngth fftfficient, were held to' fofch' corf-: 
fentl and hard labour, that they had neither time' 
nor ability to contrive any thihg*'-foi^"^themfelves/ 
Could it be ■ expeded that any gehruV fhonld arife' 
firom artiong th^ brick-kilns; to reftore the liberty of 
Ifrael • or that one employed from his t:hildhood in* 
gathering ftiaw fhould attempt to fet up the'prO^ 
mifed kingdom ? And that mere ftrength and num- 
bed might not prevkil, the Egyptiaiis had taken care- 
t6^ deftroy the male children of ^Ifrael; fo thattthc* 
ptbfpcft for the next generation was everfwbrfe thatt 
what the prefenr had. Bur the ptiovidence of God* 
turned thefe circumftances to hi^bWn wife ends. Haff 
nbt the king of Ejgypt commanded the male chHdiren^ 
t6 be deftroyed, Mofes, it is probable, had been bred' 
at' he was born, a flave, and feht, as foon as he was 
able, to take his fhare of the hard labouHnipoFed on 
his countrymen : but^ by being exjpofed for fear of 
the 'cruer king's command, he fell into the liands of 
the princefs of Egypt, and had-^hisediicatibn even in* 
the court of Pharaoh, and became learned in' all the 
wifiidni' of -the Egyptians , and vias mighty in words -and 
diids. By this means he was^ qualified to'under- 
tik* tHe* great work which <Jod' had prepared for 
him; and Ifrael, though in the loweft cbndition^** 
hid' one 'tb'^b • bcfdre ■ theni, whb had-bccri' brbught 
u^^lttthc'digp«y of 'a pifece; and-yef 'thfeto^K^ 
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had lived ia the plepty of ^gjpft 4pd floorii^ ii* 
the court of its great kmgy he fiDigot fiot biadit 
trefled countrymen, hjtt he partook ia a|l thieir at?, 
feri^^vith an afiedioo which becatne 1pm who wm 
one 4ay. to be their deliverer. One iwould ffaUr 
that t^fe circumflwoes^, together. with th^ pip*. 
;{diecief rekuing > to their deliverance, ihpiild hajvn 
pointed out the perfon intended by God to h^a^ 
about their redemption: Mofes^^himfelftbovgllthfr 
fliould at leaft. have been favoured, by his camiap' 
vfufn in his noble enterprife for their fenrice; fc 
Jf^pfo/idi^ brethren would haveymimfiood hwtkifi 
Qadfy U^.kand wwJd deUver them: but^ as \% 'fttr 
Iqwi in the text, ihq^ tmderfioad not* Thb was j(ai 
difcouraging a circumftancc, that he feems to hayvf 
laid^afide the thoughts of being able to fenre tfacmir 
he found, that to accompliih the delivenqct:ie|| 
lirael, he muft ftruggle as well againft the Ifiaelits^ 
as the Egyptian, and fubdue the ilaves in order to 
their redemption, as well as the tyrants who oppref- 
fed them. And yet, notwithftanding this blindnefs 
of the people, the murderer, as they called him, was 
ordained by God to be their prince and deliverer; 
and they were at laft happily convinced of their 
mifiake, by receiving at his hand the bleiSngs prch 
mifed to their forefathers. 

From whence we may learn, in the fecond place, 
what confidence and truft we ought to put in God 
for the deliverance of his church and true religion, 
notwithftanding the hopelefs profpedts which arifo 
from human affairs. 

Had we been to judge by the rules of human wif- 
dom and policy, what hppe was there that Moia 
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ihould be the deliverer of that people, in whom he 
had fo little intereft, that he was forced to fly from 
them for his own fafety ? But the counfels of God 
arc not to be defeated either by the folly or the 
madnefs of the people ; and his purpofes ihall ftand^ 
be thofe whom he intends to punifh never fo fu- 
rious or outrageous, or thofe whom he intends to 
feve never fo weak and blind to their own intereft. 
And indeed, were fuch great events to be guided by 
human counfels, a nation might be deftroyed before 
they could agree in what method, or by what means 
to be faved ; fo varioufly are men drawn by their 
palCons and their intereft, that it is very difficult for 
them to concur in preferving what all are equally 
concerned to preferve. In thefe circumftances, it is 
very natural for men to dwell upon the melancholy 
profpeA, and to forebode that ruin to themfelves and 
their country, which feems to be the juft confe- 
quence of fuch diftradled counfels: but they ought 
to rcfledt, that there is one higher than all, who can 
ftili the rage of the people, and bring peace and fafe- 
ty out of tumult and diforder, with as much eafe as 
he produced light out of darknefs, when he faid. Let 
there be light ^ and there was light. Were it not for 
the comfort arifing from this providential care of 
God over tlie world, the beft thing a wife man 
could do for himfelf would be to get out of it as 
foon as he could; the only way to fecure himfelf 
from the miferies and calamities which men. by 
their folly and their wickednefs are perpetually 
drawing down upon themfelves and others. Nay^ 
could wc depend upon this care and protection of 
Gfy^ no further than our own merits would juftify 
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our' expe(S):4tion^ we might have reaibn ftiU to 'de*' 
fppnd« But as there is another time in whiclt all 
men (hall yield an acxount of their own doings; and 
as. God hasgreater views oftentimes in faving and 
deftroying nations^ than punifhing or. rewarding, the- 
prefeut. inhabitants.; and as mercy and.gpodnefs 'm-» 
cline hJ4ii to deal ,graciouAy^ with linners^ in allow* 
ing;them further m^ans and opportunities of Tepeot* 
ance and amendment, we may reafonably hope from 
his mercy and goodnels to be more favourably dealt 
with than our confciences^ if flri(^ly. examined, can 
give us gjx)und to expe<^. And if ever thefe hopes 
are jui3:ifiable,. then. mod. certainly they are, when 
the/ honour of God is immediately concerned in the- 
event; and wiien the truth of that holy • religioi^ 
which Chrift fealed with his own blood, is pan of- 
the. controverfy. The people of Ifrael had as littlo 
to boaft of on their own behalf as other nations; but 
they were chofen by God to bear his name, to bC' 
witneflTes of his truth in the dark ages of the world, 
to prepare the way for the coming of our Lord and 
Mafter; and though they were often afBidled, yet 
they were as often reftored, till at laft they were ut- 
terly rejedled for denying that great prophet, for 
whofe fake, and; for the completion of the prophe- 
cies relating to him, they had been fo oiten and fo 
long preferved. 

Thefe are the obfervations I had to make to you 
from the words of the text. The application of 
them to ourfelves is what I believe every body fees 
as well as myfelf. And yet I beg your patience, 
whilft with all truth and fincerity I difcharge my 
duty and confcience as a miniiler of this- reformed 
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Churchy. now openly; attacked by it& profefled and^ 
inveterate enemies. Since the beginning :of the Re*' - 
formation in this kingdom, we never bad fo-gpod^ai^ 
pirofpe6t of a firm eftabliih men t of the Proieftant-^re^' * 
ligion, as at this time ; and y^t I verilyi think 'W^e-ne**' 
ver had lefs fenfe' of it ; .our deliverance is Dear us^^, 
but we underfVand it^not; Whilft we have been 
ftnving together about things, howeVef deaf to us; i 
yet ftill of lefs confequence moft certainly than our 
liberty and religion, we have been in danger of^ 
beiAg fwallowed up by' the' common enenly.; and'' 
the people, never till now infenfible of the fears of* 
Popery, have flood by unconcerned, feemingy as it • 
were, to invite that flavery and opprefliony which ^^ 
coft theip forefathers fo much blood and treafure to ' 
gqt rid of. Could you have thought that this foilj 
fa -often- watered and enriched by the blood of 'mar<» 
tyfsylhed-by the cruel hands of Popifh tyranny, fo*' 
often miraculoufly faved by Providence from Romaiv 
iU«>eryiand fuperftition; would ever yield fuch fruit 
as th\&) that\Einghndi fafmed throughout the wt>rld 
for the 'bulwark of the Proteftant religion ; hated: 
by* her enemies, »aBd envied cVcn by her frtcnds,'. 
for • the beft eftablifhed church • in 'Chrifteridom, . 
ihould fo far forget herfelf, and the Ood who faved ^ 
her> as -to look Avith any patience upon thofexhains 
from which fhe was fo- lately, delivered? It is»lli!l)( 
more furprifing, that this Aould happen at the Very J 
time when Providence feetils^'to have lalid the beftft 
foundation for our peace and fecurity, by fettlingoi t 
Proteftant Prince in the throne of thefe kingdomSiT- 
happy inheirs to fUcceed him in fais^crowns^'andto^- 
peqpftuate^the bldOingiof liberty jand pure vreltgioAii 
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to thcfc nations. Whatever we think of this ad- 

vahtage, our enemies certainly judge right of it; 

they forefce, that if this fettlement prevails, their 

hopes are at an end, and therefore they are ready to 

hazard all to difturb and overthrow it : and it feeros 

tp have been the main point of the policy of the 

court of Rome, with refpedl to thefe kingdoms, 

from the earlieft times of the Reformation, to fecurc 

themfelves againft a fucceffion of Proteftant princes. 

When we have had a profpeft of this happinefs, 

then we have been attacked with their utmoft fury; 

Rome has plyed all her engines to prevent this 

foundation being laid amongft us of lafting peace 

and fecurity. At other times, when the fucceffion 

has been doubtful, and (he had any hopes of feeing 

one of her own communion exalted, fhe has moved 

by gentler fteps, arid her fury has been abated by 

the hope of fwaying the fceptre of a fon of her 

own. 

If wc take a fhort view of this period, it will help 
not only to convince us of the truth of this obferva- 
tion, but alfo to give us a juft profpedl of the fecu- 
rity and happinels, which are now prepared for us, 
if we do not obllinately fhut our eyes againft the 
things which make for our peace. 

The Reformation had its firft rife here in the days 
of Henry the Eighth ; he went fo far as to throw out 
the Pope, though at the fame time he zealoufly 
maintained Popery. The firft breach happened 
upon the point of the King's divorce 5 and though 
the court of Rome treated it as a matter of law and 
conscience, and fent it about to their canonifts and 
diyines, yet were they in truth guided by mere por 
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litic views : the Queen was nearly related to the 
£mperor ; and Germany was then in fuch a Hate, 
many of its princes having received the Reformation, 
that Caefar's power was never more Wanted, nor 
more courted by Rome. In this difficulty the I^opc 
chofe rather to hazard loiing the King than the Em-- 
peror : and the King, impatient of the ill ufage and 
artificial delays of Rome, took a fhorter way to 
his divorce, and threw off all fubjeftion to the 
Pope. Yet in his days he maintained himfelf and 
kingdoms in tolerable peace and quiet: the court 
of Rome had reafon not to drive to the utmoft ex« 
tremity ; Popery ftill remained in its mofl efTential 
parts ; a fair inlet fome time or other to a return of 
the papal power. It was doubtful alfo what ifluc 
the new Queen might have ; and the next in ap- 
pearance was tied not only to Popery, but to the 
Pope alfo, upon the plenitude of whofe power her 
own legitimacy depended. When the King had a 
fon born, yet ftill there were the cafualties of child* 
hood to fupport their hopes, and a profpeft of an 
infancy in the throne, which could not but afford 
opportunities of praftifing on the kingdom for their 
own advantage. In the young King's time the re- 
formation was pufhed with vigour; but alas, his 
days were few, and Rome had all his time the pro- 
fpcift of a Popifti fucceflbr, which did not only fup- 
port her hopes, but in fome meafure abate her fury. 
When Queen Mary came to the throne, then was 
the time to fee with what fpirit Popery is to be re- 
ftored in thefe kingdoms : the flames of perfecutibn 
were kindled in all parts ; the bifhops, the clergy^ 
9,n^ the people fell promifcuoufly a facrifice to the 
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entaged deity of Rome: imy, fo ikrdid the futjroif 
thefe barbarians extend, that the hilplels' infiiot;. 
forced from the mother's womb by the extremity of ' 
her torture, was thrown into the flames again, a^^ 
guilty of the parent's herefy, and under the fcn- 
tcnce of the holy court, which had cbndemhed thi" 
niotber without excepting her womb. It would be" 
endlcfs to relate to you the fiery trials of that time; 
when no age, no fex found miircy; but old and* 
ybung, men ahd women were led in triumph to the' 
fhike, and were forced to feal the . confeffion of ^ 
their faith with their deareft blood ; and yer at that • 
titee there was a woman in the throne, in- herftlf' 
nbt cruel, and by the tendernefs of her fex inclined* 
to compaffion ; fhe was alfo obliged to her country,^ 
which rcfcued hef from a rebellion, form^ in' the- 
vefy beginning- of her reign, and placed her on the" 
/throne of her anceftors in fpite of oppolition : but' 
neither the tendernefs of her fex, nor hef natural' 
compiiflion, nor the fenfe of gratitude, could prevail 
againft a Popifli confeflbr, who firft mifgaided her 
cbnfcience, and then by her confcience overruled' 
all the fentiments of nature and humanity. If a 
woman could do all this; if one obliged by her 
country could be fo unnatural in her returns to it, 
what have we to expeft from one, who, if ever he 
comes, will come with ^nger and refentment agaihft^ 
his country ; who muft be fet on the throne by the 
treafure and power of Rome, which muft be repaid 
in the blood of heretics ; that is, in the blood of* 
the people of England ? But to proceed. 

The maih policy of this reign Was to feCure fuch 
a-fucceffidh of printes as might fqr ever dafh the 
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i^9RP^ 9f t^e Rcfonnation in England : and for t^s 
jpurpqfe thc.wifeft ftep was taken that human po- 
.licy. conld contrive : Spain was the only kingdom ;9f 
£urope not tainted with herefy, (as the Reformation 
.is called Ofts king was young, and bigotted to tl^e 
.iuperftition of Rpn;ie, and therefore chofen outas,a 
:Pr.oper nqi^ch for the Queen of England ; and ha4 
.jthat marriage produced heirs according to the hop^a 
-of pur ■ fnemies, England, it is probable, had been 
at this time as deeply plunged in the darknefs q{ 
.Popeiy as Spain itfelf; where fuperftition and ido- 
.latry appear in more ghaftly forms than they 4o 
.eyjpn at Rome, where the court of Inquiiition &ts ip 
rtbe fuUeft triumph, and fcatters death and deilruc^ 
-tion throughout the realm. But the hope pf ifl^e 
failing, together with the Queen*s life, the gloripi^g 
JPrincefs Elizabeth afcended the throne, and the Re- 
^rmation began once more to breathe in Englan.<^. 
In the beginning of her reign, hopes were conceivei^ 
by the Popifh fadlion, that ihe might match withra 
prince of their communion, and their darling PJhilip 
ynsLS prevailed pn to offer himfelf. But the Quee;n 
.was tf)0 wife to match with a prince, ^here the Jk- 
^timacy of the marriage muft have proved the ille- 
.gitioiacy of her birth ; lince ihe could have had l^yf 
fifter's hufband only in virtue pf th^t power b^ 
which her father had his brother's wife. After Pip- 
lip, ieveral others were propof<;d ; but thefe hop^s 
tiling, the Roman Catholics, who had hitherto 
\icfin permitted to join with the efiablifhed churc]^^ 
IP keep the way open to an eafier reconcileme|it^ 
were by the power of the Pope entirely fejMiratcd. 
J[n thc.l^en> old age, when the thpugl^t^ qf her 
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n&arrying were laid alide^ and the hopes of a Popiih 
fucceflbr in great meafure defeated by the fate of 
the Queen of Scots, there was an attempt from the 
fame quarter to fet up a Spanifh prince for fucceflbr, 
that they might obtain by birthright what they could 
not obtain by marriage ; and a book full of learn- 
ing was publifhed by Paribus the Jefuit, to make out 
the Infanta's title to thefe crowns; fo well did they 
underftand^ that nothing lefs than the greatefl power 
could be fufficient to introduce the worfl religion. 
By all which fteps, through thefe feveral reigns, it 
plainly appears, that the utmoft defire of the court 
of Rome is to have a Popifh prince on this throne; 
they reckon their work done, if once they obtain 
this point : give them but a Popifh prince to their 
heart, they will foon inftruft him what to do with 
vows and promifes, and coronation oaths ; and in 
fuch a cafe the people likewife would be inftrucfted 
to know their own intereft, when it was too late to 
help themfelves. 

When James the Firft came to the crown, fur- 
rounded by an hopeful iffue of Proteftant princes, 
the caufe of Popery was at the laft gafp: they faw 
their downfall if this family ftood, in which there 
'was a profpeft of a long fucceflion of Proteftant 
heirs. A defperate cafe requires defperate remedies; 
here was no room for art and management, and 
therefore violence was now firft ufed, and the hor- 
rid plot of the fifth of November was contrived, 
which, had it took efFe6V, would have rid them not 
only of a Proteftant King, but of their greatefl fear, 
the Proteftant heirs. 
By what methods they afterwards diftrefied the 
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t King, and laid the foundation of that ruin which 
oke out in his fon*s time, to the deftruAion of 
is church and nation, and one of the beft princes 
ever had, would be tedious to relate. Nor need 
[ay much of the fucceeding reigns, which fo neaf- 
refemble the former, that from the Reftoration to 
r prefent gracious King, the cafe feems to be 
uch the fame as it was from the Reformation to 
mes the Firft. King Charles the Second had no 
lie ; and if he was not himfelf a Papift, his fuc- 
ilbr was, in whofe time this church and nation 
jre brought to the brink of ruin : and though he 
id been faved from a bill of excluiion by the into- 
fts and loyalty of the church, yet no fooner was he 
i the throne, but he imprifoned her biihops, dif- 
:nfed with her laws, and broke down all the fences 
at were raifed for her fecurity; in which confu- 
3n fhe had utterly perifhed, had not the provi- 
;nce of God refcued her by the means of a Pro- 
ftant prince, happily allied to the Crown of Eng- 
nd by marriage, and by birth. In his and his fuc- 
jflbr's time the eyes of the Popifli fac5lion were 
x>n the Pretender to the crown, and all their hopes 
^ntred in him. As long as there was any proi- 
icfl: of defeating the Proteftant fuccellion, they kept 
lemfelves within bounds, ind were contented to 
ork by policy, and not by force : but no fooner 
id they fefe a King of the riSformed communioa; 
ith a numerous iffue, mounted on the throne, but 
ley threw off the ma(k; as they* did in the like 
ife of James the Firft, attempted dire<^ly his dt^ 
:ru6Hon and ruin. And will not all this teach u$ 
herein our true intereft does confift ? Fas eft a ah 
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f^lu^ej^^ari: if >we Cftonot jqdge 6;)r p)irfiplves,^let iii 
vlfs^rn of qur enccnies to .know whercjin to .place mr 
;iecuricy. The ,t^p ;gfcatcft-^ifbrt;S of Pqpery.iQp 
ibrijpg rjain uppn this church and Aation by force aflijl 
^yio)eQce, have heen, one ^at this time, the other yi 
. J^mes.the Fir(l*s reign; and their gf^t|ux>TOcatkp 
«^as, to £Beja i^ucceffion of Froteft^At princes \\k^ 
:tp lfie-eftabli(hed ampngus. As this is their feiar^.^P 
(is it our fccurity. And if we gpnfider the circugi- 
. fiances of times paft, the .doubtful condition w 
,)^ve often ^b^c^ in, when ovir happinefs h^ 4&- 
.pended on oae iingle life, we i};iall Mve reafon to 
.think that providence has both wifely apd meip- 
r^lly. provided for our fafety at this tifn^. W^ 
thfi fainily of Jaia>es the Firft was partly corrupted 
;Mrith,Pof>ery,rand ne^r l^ing extinguiihed fpr m^it 
Sf( kfilr^fhoyf providentially did Gpd preferye o#^ 
J^r^ich free from, the iofedlion, frpip which t^ie prc- 
fcnt royal faipily is defcended ? And yet, to cq9|^ 
to that which is the melancholy part of the applica- 
tion, how infenfible do >ve feem to be of this bjet 
fing ! What rebellions, what tumults and riots have 
;we feep in the ihprt compafs of this reign ! as if the 
people hadjprgpt not only tlie care of their King, 
jbut of their country, their religion, apd theipfelv^s : 
^ if the fears pf Popery were all v^in ; as if fup^r^ 
.^ition and idolatry, aqd the vi^ry terrors pf an iii- 
5juifition, were the piere delufipns pf a (iqk mind, 
^hefe are the bkflings which forne are cpntendiftg 
fqr ; ll^efe \viU be the. rewards of thejr pipus und^r* 
l^k^g tp let up A Popilh pripce qver thcfe kiflg- 

^t is.aii ?afi^rmfttter ^Q kiu4ie the fir^f .pf .Pj^p^qr 
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and peiiecution, than it will be to extinguiili them. 
Should the wiihes of fome take place, and a Popifh 
prince prevail over us; and Ihould he not be fo 
good as they vainly expeft he will, where will they 
go next for proteftion ? What prince or family in 
Europe is left, to which they may fly for fuccour ? 
The Proteftant religion has its laft fupport ; if it 
fails now, there is no other refuge; and ihould it be 
once loft in England, it will dwindle every where 
elfe; Popery will overrun all like a torrent, and we 
fhall return to a worfe darknefs than that from 
which we came out. If therefore we have any fenfc 
of loyalty to our prefent gracious King ; if we have 
not quite forgot that obedience upon which we have 
fo long valued ourfelves; if we have any concern for 
our religion and the welfare of our fouls, which de- 
pends on it ; if we have any natural afFeftion for 
our country, our friends, our families, or ourfelves ; 
let us fhew it by a cheerful and fteady obedience to 
the Prince whom God has fet over us. All thefe 
motives plead not fo much for him as for ourfelves : 
for if ever obedience to their prince was the true 
intereft of a people, now is the time it is fo. 

The fecond obfervation I made to you, was, that 
notwithftanding the hopelefs profpcA of human af- 
fairs, the text affords ground of dependence on 
God. 

In this part of our cafe, the application, I blefs 
God, is made to my hands. His care over us has 
already appeared, and we are like to be faved, whe- 
ther we defire it or no. 

Let us then raife our hearts to a juft fenfe of our 
deliverance, that we may unfeignedly adore his 

VOL. III. X 
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holy name for all his mercies ; and let us ^bive to- 
gether to promote his glory by a conftant and 
fteadfaft adherence to the Church eftablifhed^ by a 
dutiful and ready fubmiflion to our Prince^ and bj 
love and charity one among another* 
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Matthew Iv. 17. 

firom thai time Jefus began to preachy and to fay, Repenti 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, 

X HE defign of this meeting being to promote the 
propagation of the Gofpel in foreign parts -, and the 
fuccefs of this work depending on fuch methods as 
human prudence can fuggefl^ now left deftitute of 
thofe miraculous afliftances^ which the church of 
Chrift in her infancy enjoyed ; the occalion will na- 
turally fuggeft to your thoughts the conlideratioh 
of the encouragements and difficulties which attend 
this undertaking ; and of the methods proper to at- 
tain this end, fo much to be delired by every good 
and pious Chriftian : but yet, lince I fucceed much 
abler men, who have gone before me in the perform- 
ance of this duty, and have with great judgment 
conlidered thefe neceflary points ; lince alfo I 
iland at prefent before fo many much abler^ whofe 
thoughts have long dwelt upon this important fub- 
jedi ; I beg leave to decline the unequal talk, and 
to fpend the time allotted me in coniidering upon 
what foot the Gofpel firft fet out in the world, 
when it was publilhed by our blefled Saviour and 
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his Apoftles ; and what it had to recommend it to 
the reafon of mankind, abftrac^^ed from thofe figns 
and wonders, which were wrought by the hand of 
God for its confirmation. 

The holy Evangelift tells us, that the firft doc- 
trine which our blefled Lord taught, was that of re- 
pentance ; From that t'wie Jefus began to preachy and 
tofayy Repent: that he taught it as neceflary to qua- 
lify men for the kingdom of heaven; Repent: for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. What is to be un- 
derftood by the kingdom of heavens being at handy 
may be learnt from the parallel place in St. Mark, 
chap. i. 14, 15. Now after that John was put in pri- 
fon^ Jefus came into Galilee ^preaching the Gofpel of tit 
kingdom of Cody and fayirig, The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
the GofpeL Now whatever we underfland by the 
kingdom of heaven^ it is plain that the reafon why it 
was faid to be at hand, was becaufe the time was 
fulfilled for the publifhing the Gofpel to all the 
world ; and that the exhortation in St. Matthew, 
Repent : for the kingdom of heaven is at handj is the 
fame with that recorded in St. Mark, Repent ye, and 
believe the Go/pel. From whence it is evident, that 
repentance was inculcated, as neceffary to prepare 
us for receiving the Gofpel of Chrift Jefus. 

The fame appears like wife from the preaching of 
John the Baptift, who taught the fame do6lrine, and 
in the fame words with our blefled Saviour ; he was 
that voice crying in the wildernefs. Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make his paths Jlraight. As it was his 
proper office to prepare the world for the reception 
of the great Propliet, who was to come after him, 
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we may certainly conclude from his preaching what 
was the neceflary preparation required ; and as his 
dodlrine was confined to the fingle point of repent- 
ance, this was undoubtedly the neceflary qualifica- 
tion for all who were to receive the Gofpcl of the 
kingdom of God. 

As our Saviour, and his forerunner the Baptift, 
taught repentance as the firft neceflary fl^ep to the 
Gofpel ; fo alfo did the Apoftles. When the twelve 
were fent out by our blefled Lord in the 6th of St. 
Mark, the Evangelift tells us in the 1 2th verfe, that 
they went out and preached^ that men Jhould repent : 
St. Peter, in his firft fermon recorded in the 2d of 
the A<fts, exhorts his countrymen to repent, and be 
baptized for the remiffion of fins ^ verfe 38. And in 
the 20th of the A6ls, St Paul tells us how he had 
(pent his time, teftifying hoth to the Jews, and alfo to 
the Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jefus Chrifi, verfe 21ft; which were the 
very topics infifted on by our Lord, when he called 
upon men to repent and to believe the GofpeU The 
fame account he gives of his preaching to king 
Agrippa, A6ls xxvi. 20. namely, that he had fliew- 
cd both to Jew and Gentile, that they Jhould repent, 
and turn to God, and do works meet for repentance. 
In the nth of the Acfts it is faid, that the Apoftles 
and brethren in Judca heard that the Gentiles alfo 
had received the word of God. St. Peter was called 
upon to render an account of his conduct, in com- 
municating the privileges of the Gofpel to the Gen- 
tiles : when he had vindicated himfelf to their fatis- 
fadtion, they thus exprefled themfelves ; Then hath 
God alfo to th$ Gentiles granted repentance unto life. 

^3 
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Now it is evident, that what God granted to the 
Gentiles was the fame that the Gentiles received, 
and therefore repentance unto life was the word of 
God, publifhed to the world by our Lord and hit 
Apoftlcs; and for this reafon the writer to the Hfr- 
^rews reckons repentance from dead works^ and feith 
towards God, to be the firft principles^ or main 
foundation of the do6Vrine of Chrill. Heb. vi. i. 

Before I proceed to lay before you the confe- 
quences which arife from this ftate of the cafe, I beg 
leave to make an obfervation or two, in order to 
clear the way for what is to follow. You may ob- 
fcrve then, that repentance was the very firft thing 
infiftcd on, wherever the Gofpcl was publifhed, be- 
fore any new law or doArine was promulged, or fo 
much as mentioned. The proof of this I need not 
attempt, iince the pailages already produced do 
plainly contain it, and indeed the nature of the 
thing fpeaks it; for the repentance taught could 
not refpedl any new law to be delivered to the 
world, againft which no offence having been com- 
mitted, no repentance could be required. 

Secondly, That the Gofpel was ufhcred in by the 
doctrine of repentance, not only when it was deli- 
vered to the Jew, but alfo when it was proclaimed 
to the Gentile world. The Jews lived under the 
divine law, delivered by Mofes, and were guilty of 
many offences committed againfl that law, to which 
thev owed obedience : but the Gentiles were not 
under that law, nor had they been ever called to the 
obedience of it; and therefore the repentance which 
was taught, as the introduction of the Gofpel, did 
not regard any particular inflitution, but that gene- 
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ral law of nature, to which every man owed obedi- 
ence, in virtue of the reafon and underflanding 
with which Grod had endowed him. 

Thirdly, That true repentance requires change of 
mind, and leads to a reformation of manners, and a 
due obedience for the future to that law of right* 
coiifnefs, againft which the offence was committed: 
for where the obligation of obedience to any law 
ceafes, theie can be no call to repentance for difobe- 
dience. This dodlrine is fo plain in Scripture, and 
fo uniformly taught by all the minilVers of our 
church, that I would willingly fuppofe no one igno- 
rant of it. The Baptift fufhciently explained him- 
fclf, exhorting fuch as came to his baptifm, to bring 
forth fruits meet for repefitance: to which general in- 
ftrudlion his particular admonitions always corre- 
fpond. To the hard-hearted and uncharitable 
Jews, he faid, He that hath two coats j let him impart 
to him that hath none ; and he that hath meat, let him 
do Ukewife. To the publicans, whofe crime was ex- 
tortion. He faid, Exa£l no more than that which is ap^ 
pointed you. To the foldiers, who were noted for 
rapine, falfe information, and the like vices, he faid. 
Do violence to no man, neither accife any falfely, and 
he content with your wages. In like manner, our 
blefled Saviour, when he difmifled the woman taken 
in adultery, he let her depart with this advice; Go, 
atid fin no more. So did he inftruft alfo the man 
whom he had fet free from the infirmity, which 
was the ponifhmem of his iniquity ; Behold, thou art 
made whole ; ftn no more, left a worfe thing come unto 
thee: teaching neither the one nor the other any 
new doArine with refpedt to their particular cafes^ 

X 4 
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but referring both back to that law which they had 
tranfgrefTed^ as the proper meafure of their future 
obedience. 

I fhall now proceed to lay before you fuch confe- 
quences as feem to me to be the natural refult of 
this method made ufe of by our blefled Lord and 
his Apoflles, in publifhing the Gofpel to man- 
kind. 

And fhe firft is this: that the religion of the Gof- 
pel is the true original religion of reafon and na- 
ture. It is fo in part: it is all that, and more. Re- 
pentance was necefTar}^, but it was not all. Repent- 
ance was the firil ilep towards Chriftian perfection. 
See Heb. vi. i. 

This appears by confidering the nature of that re- 
pentance which our Lord, and thofe who came after 
him in the miniftry of the Gofpel, preached to the 
world : repentance fuppofes a tranfgreffion, and 
tranfgreflion fuppofes a law ; for as the Apoftle ar- 
gues, where there is no laiv^ there is no tranfgrejjion. 
And fincc repentance conlifts in a change of mind, 
in reftifying what was before amifs, and in fulfilling 
that obedience which was before wanting ; it is evi- 
dent, that to repent of the violation of any law, is to 
return to the obedience of it : and he that exhorts 
and calls you to repentance, calls you back to the 
obedience of that law, againft which you had offend- 
ed. The queflion then is, againft what law thofe 
offences were committed, the repentance for which 
was fo neceifary, that without it there was no admit- 
tance into the fellowfhip of the Gofpel of Chrift. 
The laws of the Gofpel, confide red as fuch, are evi- 
dently excluded upon the prefent view ; for repent- 
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ance being the firft thing every where taught, and 
antecedently to the publication of any of the rules 
and precepts of the Gofpel, the law not yet publiih- 
ed could not be the rule of that repentance, which 
related to fins already committed. At the time of 
the publication of the Gofpel, there were many 
forms and inftitutions of religion lublifting in the 
world : but as thefe were very different from one 
another, infomuch that if fome were true, others 
were certainly falfe ; fo they could not be the 
ground of that repentance, which being generally 
taught to all the world, to the Gentile as well as the 
Jew, muft refpedl fome general law, which related 
alike to all, and the obligations to which were in 
fome degree univerfally felt and acknowledged : 
and this can be no other than that which the Apo- 
ftle to the Romans has defcribed in chap. ii. 14, 15. 
fVhen the Gentiles^ which have not the law, do hy na- 
ture the things contained in the law, thefe having not 
the law, are a law unto themfelves: which fiew the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their confcience alfo 
bearing witnefs^ and their thoughts the mean zvhile ac- 
cujing or elfe excufing one another. However the light 
, of rcafon and nature was darkened and obfcured by 
the ignorance and fuperftition of the world, yet fome 
remains of it were in all places to be found ; and the 
general principles of religion were fo riveted in hu- 
man nature, that Ihe could not but ftart 'at any 
thing that direftly contradicted them: thus, for in- 
ftance, in the great branch of natural religion, 
which relates to the worlhip and fervice of God, 
though mankind had univerfally erred and defiled 
themfelves with many pollutions and abominations. 
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yet Atheifm was as detefted a crime in the heathen 
world, as it is in the Chriftian ; and fome, we know, 
were thought worthy of death for being the main- 
toners of fo unnatural an opinion. A fenfe of the 
moral duties between man and man was better pre- 
ferved ; and there are not many vices condemned in 
the GofpeU which were not infamous before in all 
the civilized parts of the world. This general law, 
as the Apoftle tells us, was the ground-work of con- 
fcience, the teftimony of the confcience plainly 
fhewing the work of the law to be written in the 
heart ; and this is a further evidence, that this law 
of nature was the foundation of that repentance, 
which was to ufher in the Gofpel : for as the preach- 
ing of repentance neceflarily refers himfelf to the 
confciences of men, to point out to them the guilt of 
their aAions ; fo muft his dodlrine neceflarily relate 
to that law, which is the principle or origin of con- 
fcience. Since then the doftrine of repentance, 
with which the Gofpel fet out in the world, had re- 
ference to the law of reafon and nature, againft 
which men had every where offended j and fince re- 
pentance infers the neccflity of a future reformation, 
and a return to that duty and obedience from which 
by tranfgreflion we arc fallen ; the confequence is 
manifeftly this, that the Gofpel was a republication 
of the law of nature, and its precepts declarative of 
that original religion, which was as old as the cre- 
ation. 

That this mufl certainly be the cafe, will appear, 
by confidering the nature of the thing in itfelf 
The notions of good and evil are eternally and unal- 
terably the fame ; which notions are the rules and 
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jres of all moral adlions^ and are confequently 
lary and conftituent parts of religion : and 
fore if the religion of nature, in her primitive 
was pure and uncorrupt, (which will not, I 
me, be denied,) though there was fufficient 
n for a republication of it, becaufe of the great 
ance and fuperftition which had grown upon 
/odd, yet there could be no reafon for any al- 
on of it ; for though the world was the worfe 
.baling the religion of nature, and might want 
: reformed by a divine inftruftor, yet the reli- 
of nature was not the worfe for being abufed, 
ftill retained its firft purity and fimplicity. 
duties of religion, coniidered as a rule of ac- 
flow from the relation we bear to God, and to 
mother; and religion mufl: ever be the fame, as 
as thefe relations continue unaltered. If our 
parent was the creature of God, fo are we ; and 
ever fervice and duty he owed, in virtue of thi« 
ndence, the fame is due from us ; nor can this 
ion be ever made the ground of different duties 
is cafe, and in ours : if therefore nature rightly 
uAed him at firfl how to ferve his Maker, our 
^tions being the fame with his, our rule mufl 
le fame alfo. The cafe is the fame with refpecft 
le duties owing from man to man ; and it would 
3 reafonable to fuppofe, that the three angles of 
angle fhould be equal to two right ones in one 
and unequal in another, as to fuppofe that the 
cs of religion fhould differ in one age from 
t they were in another, the habitudes and rela- 
s from which they flow continuing always the 
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That the cafe is in faA what I have reprefcnted 
it to be, might be fhewn from the particular laws of 
the Gofpel, and their dependence, from the maxims 
and principles of natural religion : but this would 
be rather the work of a volume than a fermon. I 
will content myfelf therefore with one general proof, 
which reaches to every part of the Chriftian doc- 
trine, and yet will not lead me beyond the bounds 
to which I am confined. Our Saviour in the 5th 
of St. Matthew tells us, that he came not to deftroy 
the law and the prophets^ hut to fulfil them. What 
his meaning was, he fufficiently explained in the 
following part of his fermon on the mount: in 
which, laying down firft the old law, he fhewed in 
every inftance wherein the true perfection of that 
virtue confifted which the law required. The law 
forbad murder and adultery; our Lord declares, that 
not only the immoral actions, known by thofe names, 
were reftrained, but even the internal corruptions of 
heart from which they flowed ; and extends the 
prohibition to hatred and to lull, one the parent of 
murder, the other of adultery. Since then our 
Lord fo fully declares tliat his purpofe was to perfect 
and complete the law and the prophets, it remains 
to be conlidered, what notion he had of the law and 
of the prophets: in the iid of St. Matthew, the 
queftion was put to him by a lawyer \ Which is the 
great commandment in the law f Our Saviour anfwers, 
Thou Jhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy hearty 
&c. This is thefirjt and great comymmdment \ and the 
fecond is like unto it, Thou Jhalt love thy neighbour 
as thyfelf. Having laid down thefe two great rules, 
he thus declares his fenfe with refpeA to the fubjed 
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of our prefent inquiry ; On thefe commandments hang 
all the Iwdo ami the prophets. If the law and the 
prophets hang on thefe two commandments, then 
the doftrine of our Saviour, which is the perfeftion 
of the law and the prophets, muft hang on them 
likewife. Now if you will allow that the love of 
God, and the love of your neighbour, are funda- 
mental in the law of reafon and nature, (as undoubt- 
edly they are,) you muft alfo allow, that whatever 
may be deduced from them, by rational confe- 
quence, muft be a precept of the law of nature : 
whatever therefore hangs on thefe two command- 
ments, muft neceflarily be a part of natural reli- 
gion ; and that all the law and the prophets do fo 
hang, and confequently the doArine of the Gofpel, 
which is the perfeAion of them, you have had our 
Saviour's exprefs teftimony. Since then it appears 
(as I think) that the religion of the Gofpel is the 
true original religion of reafon and nature ; 

The fecond thing I (hall obferve to you is, that 
it has, as fuch, a claim to be received independent 
of thofe miracles which were wrought for its confir- 
mation. 

This confequcnce will be admitted by all, who al- 
low the force and obligation of natural religion, and 
can be denied by none, who know or underftand 
themfelves. The principles of religion are interwo- 
ven in the very frame and make of our minds ^ and 
we may as well run from ourfelves, as from the fenfe 
of the obligations we are under. If the law which 
is in our members fhould get the better of the law 
of our minds, and lead us into the forbidden paths 
of vice and immorality; though obedience cannot 
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hold us^ yet guilt will never forfake us ; and our 
own confciences will not permit us to forget the 
law^ however our corrupt paflions may induce us to 
tranfgrefs it. This fcnfe will always keep a paflage 
open to the heart, for inftruAion to enter in ; and 
there needs nothing more to fhew, that man is ob- 
liged to fubmit to the rules and laws of reafon^ than 
to fhew that he is a rational creature; lince if reafon 
be of any ufe, it is for our dire<5tion; and to fuppofe 
a creature to have reafon to direft him, and yet that 
he ought not to be direfted by it, is a contra- 
diction : fo far therefore as the Gofpel reprefents to 
us the law of nature, it needs only to appeal to the 
reafon of mankind for its authority, and may leave 
its caufe to be tried in every man's own breaft before 
the tribunal of confcience ; and how far this is the 
cafe of the Gofpel, has been already ihewn at 
large. 

But fome one perhaps may have a mind to alk, 
why he may not teach the heathen the religion of 
the Gofpel, as well in his own name, as in the name 
of Chrift; fince, being the very religion of reafon, 
it wants no name to fupport it? To which I anfwer: 
that if the heathen are fuch mafters of reafon, as to 
want no teaching, the qucftion is impertinent ; and 
if they do want inftrucfting, there is no comparifon 
between the mafters. 

But the truth is, that all the eflentials of true re- 
ligion are contained in that part of the Gofpel, of 
which fo much has been already fpoken : but how 
this religion came to ftand in need of being renewed 
by a fpecial commiffion from heaven, how nature 
came to want that new light which the Gofpel has 
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given^ and thofe additional helps and affiftances from 
the influence of the Spirit of God, which the Gofpel 
has promifed, is a matter of another conlideration, 
and opens to us a new view, to fee the reafonable- 
nefs and neceffity of the doArines peculiar to Chrif- 
tianity, which, though not different, are yet diftinA 
from the principles of reafon and nature. 

Had man continued in the purity of his firft reli- 
gion, he had wanted no fecond; the doctrine of na- 
ture had led him to the enjoyment of the glorious 
hopes, to which he was born, of life and immortality. 
But when he fell under the power and dominion of 
fin, he grew both blind and impotent, had but little 
knowledge left to find his duty, and ftill lefs his abi- 
lity to perform it. The hiflory of the fiall is pre- 
ferved to us in facred writ ; but let the Scripture 
be iilent, and let experience only fpeak. Look back 
into the pafl d^es of the world, as far as the clue of 
hiftory can guide you, and tell me in what place the 
purity of natural religion was preferved : obferve 
the manners of men, and their religious fervices, 
and when you are tired with the fad profpedl of the 
ignorance and barbarity of fome, the fuperftition and 
idolatry of all, tell me once more, did the world want 
an infbuAor or no ? If it did, we have little reafon 
to complain that it had one, ftill lefs to ftumble at 
the dignity of the perfon who undertook the defpe- 
rate caufe of nature ; or to rejeA his authority, be- 
caufe he is greater than we know how to conceive, 
even the only begotten Son of Grod. 

He came into the world, not merely to reftore the 
reli^on of nature, but to adapt it to the flate and 
condition of tn»n, and to fupply the defe<5ts, not of 
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religion, which continued in its firft purity and per- 
fection, but of nature, which was fallen from the 
original dignity of the creation. Man was born the 
heir of glory and immortality ; but our Saviour 
found him under the power of fin and of death. If 
death came in as the penalty of difobedience to the 
law of nature, as we learn from the furc word of 
prophecy that it did, it was an evil for which natu- 
ral religion could afford no remedy; for no law pro- 
vides a remedy againft its own penalties -, which 
would be to weaken and deftroy the obligations to 
obedience, which the penalty was intended to en- 
force. And though the world every where retained 
fome notion or other of a future ftate, and was fond 
of cherifhing the languiihing hopes of immortality; 
yet thcfe hopes feem rather to be the remains of 
that firft ftate, in which nature had the full profpeft 
of life before her, and which fubnfted when the 
bleffing itfelf was forfeited, than any juft aflurance 
of another life after death, to be purchafed by vir- 
tue and obedience. To repair this breach, and to 
fettle religion once more upon the fure foundation 
of the hopes and fears of eternity, our blefled Lord 
brought life and Immortality to light again by the 
Gofpel ; and publilhed to the world the new doc- 
trine of a refurrcdion from the grave, of the truth 
of which dodlrine we had the firft inftance, and the 
fuUcft confirmation, in his own viftorious triumph 
over the powers of death and of darknefs. Hence 
k is that we are faid to be begotten again through 
Clirift Jefus unto a lively hope, or unto the hope of 
life : hence alfo we are told, that God hath now af- 
pointed a day^ in which he will judge the world hy the 
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man Ckrift Jejiis. Hence it is, that thefe two, or ra- 
ther this one article relating to a refurreAion and a 
judgment to come, was the main thing which the 
Apoftles had in commiflion to publifh to the world; 
infomuch that when a new Apoftle was to be chofen 
in the room of Judas, it was required, as a necef^ 
fary article, that he fhould be qualified to be a com- 
petent witnefs of the refurredlion of Chrift, in which 
the authority of this great article was founded. 

But to what purpofe was it to reftore religion 
from the corruptions of ignorance and fuperftition ; 
to what end was this beiier hope brought in ? Since 
our firfi parents, who wanted not this hope, nor this 
knowledge, yet wretchedly fell from both by tranf- 
greffion, what fecurity can we, their fons, ftill worfe 
than they, promife ourfelves from thefe advantages } 
It is we that are weak and degenerate, it is we that 
moil of all want to be reftored : this original corrup- 
tion made it necefiary, in order to fave the worlds 
not ocily to reftore religion, but nature herfelf. 
Hence it is that our admiflion into the Gofpel is at- 
tended with a new birth unto righteoufnefs ; hence 
it is that we are put under the conduft and direction 
of tho Holy Spirit, who is our fellow-labourer in 
the Gofpel, and in all times, and in all places, ready 
to comfort and fupport the faithful. If, to ftrength- 
en our confidence in him, we are told that he is in 
all refpeifts equal to the extenli ve charge ; that, be- 
ing the eternal Spirit of God, he can in all places and* 
at all times discharge the office ; this knowledge, 
which was communicated to make our faith and 
hope conHflent, and to fet both upon a reafonable 
foundation, ought to be no objection againft either. 

YOL. III. T 
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And lince thcfe articles of our creed, being beyond 
the difcovery of human reafon, are placed upon the 
furer foundation of the demonftration of the Spirit, 
in mighty ligns and wonders, they ought to be no 
ftumblingblock to us; for the reafon may teach us 
to embrace the remedy, which fhe could not pro- 
vide. 

It is true, the Grofpel has taught us things, which 
by nature we could not know ; but they are all de- 
ligncd to confirm and ftrengthen our hope in God : 
it is true alfo, that there are fome inftitutions in the 
Gofpel, which in their own nature are no confti- 
tuent parts of religion ; but they are fuch only as 
are ncceflary to enable us to do our duty, by con- 
veying to us new fupplics of fpiritual ftrength. 
Thefe are the additions which the Gofpel has made 
to natural religion ; forgive its injury. Our bleffcd 
Saviour faw that the hopes of nature were loft, 
therefore he brought to light again life and immor- 
tality : he faw that we were corrupted, not able to 
refift evil, and therefore he fupplied the defeat by 
the affiftance of his holy Spirit ; pardon his care, 
and do not think the worfe of him, or his religion, 
for the great provifion he has made in it for your 
fecurity. 

Thefe confiderations may perhaps fuggeft to your 
thoughts what probable ground there is to hope for 
fuccefs in our endeavours to fpread the Gofpel of 
Chrift in the dark corners of the world ; and what 
is the true method of propofing it to the unin- 
ftru6led part of mankind. But as I choofe to de- 
cline this fubjeft, and to leave it to the properer 
hands on which it is placed, I fhall fhut up all with 
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this petition : that God would haften the comple- 
tion of the prophecies relating to the kingdom of 
Chrift ; that he would give him the heathen for 
his inheritance^ and the utmoft parts of the earth for 
his pollelfion^ that he may be his falvation to all 
people. 
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i'sALM cxxii. 6. 

Pray for the peace of Jerufalem : they Jhall proffer thdt 

love thee, 

X HERE is nothing places religion in a more dif'- 
advantageous view^ than the opinion entertained by 
feme, that a concern for the prefent peace and prof- 
perity of the world is fo foreign to aJl the ends and 
purpofes of true religion^ that a good man ought 
not to fufFer his thoughts, much lefs his pafCons 
and afFedlions, to be engaged in fo worthlefs a fub- 
jeft. 

The infpired writers have indeed, with repeated 
inftru6tions, guarded us againft the temptations of 
riches, honours, and pleafures, and prepared us to 
undergo the calamities and afflidlions of life with 
firmnefs and conftancy of mind. But what then ? 
So does the general exhort his foldiers to bear with 
patience the fatigues of war, to dcfpife the dangers 
of it, and in the day of a<ftion to prcfs forward, re- 
gardlefs of life itfelf ; yet ftill viftory and triumph, 
and the fwect enjoyments of peace, are the end of 
war ; and the foldier, though he muft not fear to 
die, yet it is his bufinefs to live and conquer. Re- 
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ligpioii is a fpiritual warfare, and the world is toe 
fcene of aAion, in which every good man will be 
fare to meet with enemies enough ; and it is not dtt 
end he aims at, but the c^ppfitipn he,i|iceta with, in 
purfuing' that end, that makes it neceflaiy for him 
to be inured to bear the miferies and affli^ont of 
the world. Were the cafe otherwife, it would be 
iniquity to pray for temporal peace and profperity; 
fince we never ought to feek that by prayer to Godp 
which the rules of our religion will not permit us to 
be concerned for. So that the exhortadon in the 
text, to fray for the peace vf JBriffaUm^ implies thsc 
we ought to be concerned for her peace, fo concen* 
ed as; to do whatever is in our power to procme 
and to preferve it ; lince prayer to* God for his air 
fiftance, fuppofes the ufe of our own endeayooiilD 
cbtun the bleiling we contend; for: and thatm 
may not think that the Chriftian religion has made 
any alteration in this cafe, St. Paul has exhorted us 
to pray, and to give thanks for all men ; efpeciallj 
for kings, and all that are in authority^ for this rea- 
fon. That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life m all 
jrodlinefs and honefty. 

Upon this view then a concern for the peace and 
profperity of our country is not only a political but 
a religious virtue ; a care that becomes us, both as 
we are men, and as we are Chriftians ; which fiands 
not upon the narrow bottom of felf-intereft, bat 
rifes from a more generous principle, partaking of 
the love of God, and of our neighbour; lince, whilfi 
we feek the public peace, we (hew our beneficence 
to one, and our obedience to the other. 

But there is a farther confideration, which makes 
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the public peace to be the juft concern of every 
good man. The prefent ftate of religion in the 
world is fuch, and fo connedled every where with 
the civil rights of mankind, that there is no proba- 
ble ground to hope, that even the religion we pro- 
fefs can be faved out of the ruins of the liberty of 
our country. If therefore it be a care worthy of a 
good man to preferve the purity of religion in his 
own time, or to tranfmit it fafe to pofterity ; if wc 
may wifh, as well as pray, that he may lead a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godlinefs and honefty ; or that 
his fons and his daughters may ftand up after him 
before the Lord in the congregation of his faints: if 
thefe be lawful defires, and fuch as we may by our 
heft endeavours labour to obtain, our religion will 
never permit us to be unconcerned fpedlators in any 
caufe that afFedts the profperity of our country; 
iipon which, under God, depends the liberty we en- 
joy of freely profeffing the faith once delivered to 
the faints. 

The Pfalm from which the text is taken turns 
wholly upon thefe two topics ; the temporal prof- 
perity of Jerufalem, confidered as the head of the 
civil government, in the flourilhing condition of 
which the happinefs of the whole nation was con- 
cerned ; and confidered as the feat of true religion, 
the city in which God had chofe to dwell, and to 
place his name there ; upon whofe peace confe- 
quently depended the fecurity of the holy religion, 
which was there taught and profefled. The firft 
thing that gave vent to the holy Pfalmift's joy, was 
obfer\'ing the unanimity of the people in their at- 
tendance upon the fervice of God in the holy city ; 



/ zvas gluJ wken they /aid tinio me, Let us go 
iotifi: of ih Lord: our fett Jhall fiand ■w'tthin ikj 
gales, Jerufalem. From hence he entertains him- 
felf with the beautiful profpe<ft of Jerufalem, as it 
wa3 the centre lioth of rch'gious and civil govern- 
ment, in which were feated the ark of God, an4 ti* 
throne of David: from whence ilTued the ftrcamsol 
juftice and holinefs, to refrcfh and make glad all tttt 
cities of Ifrael. Jeriifaiem is htilt as a ciiji that it 
comfnt^ togelker ; or, as the old tratiflation reads» 
that is at unity in ilfolf: xvhithcr the tribes gi> «y, 
th^ tribes of the Lord, unto the teJUmmy of ifratl. It 
gi^'c thanks unto the luiiiie of the Lord, Thert tn 
Jet thrones ofjtuigment, the thrones of the houfe of Dt^ 
vid. The contemplation of this happy ftate of hif 
country naturally vented itfelf in the warmth and 
Wdour expreficd in the text, and following verfe: 
Pray for the peace of Jerufulfm : they fhalL proffer 
tJiat love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and prof- 
ferity within thy palaces. This affectionate prayer 
and exhortation was founded in a concern for the 
temporal happincfs of his country and nation ; and 
therefore he adds, For my brethren and sompaniom' 
fakes, I will now fay. Peace be within ihu.i and in « 
juA regard for the hofiQui: of God and fals reli^oot 
therefore, he clofea all with this refle<£iioa : f^rmfi 
of the houfe of the Lord our God I wiU/eek tkf g^o4- 
You. fee the extent of the daty reconunended ia 
the text, and the reafons in which it is founded t 
and fince we have fo great a,B u^t^ority tot jufti^ 
our care and concern for the public pcsce vod ha^ 
pinefs of our country, both in rcgftfil JtO) auf etril 
righti, and ta the iitt^eft of tk^ Mffi nligjon 
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which we profefs, I beg leave to bring the atguh 
meats home to ourfelves^ and to the occalion of this 
dsLjf by obferving to you, 

I. What reafon we have on both thefe accounts 
to blefs God for our deliverance from the late rebel* 
lion: and, 

II. What obligations we are under from the fame 
motives to ufe our own beft endeavours to make 
perpetual the bleiling of this deliverance. 

Some arguments there are^ which require rather a 
capacity of feeling, than any great acutenels of judg« 
ment, to apprehend them : fuch are they which are 
drawn from the experience of fenfe, from pleafure or 
pain, from the conveniences or inconveniences of 
life; of which no man is a capable judge, who wants 
the fenfe proper to diftinguiih between the pleafure 
and the paio, or the experience of the convenience 
or inconvenience under debate. One would think 
that an erdinary imagination would ferve to repre-* 
fent the difference of liberty and flavcry ; of the 
ftate, in which every man may fit under his own 
vine, and eat his bread with cheerfulnefs ; and that 
condition^ in which nothing is to be called our own^ 
but the mifery <jf fubmitting to defpotic power; 
and yet we find, that the generality of men are not 
maflers of fo much reflection as is neceilary to ar* 
rive at this fmall degree of knowledge in the affairs 
of the world. It is the obfervation of Tacitus, the 
Roman hiftorian, one allowed to be a good judge 
of mankind, that the people of Rome were prepared 
for flavery by the long reign of Auguflus, which 
bad almoft worn out the race of men that had tafted 
the fweets of liberty and freedom. Ours feems to 
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the do&rine of tfadr chiurdv teigte hf Coqncihb 
confinned by Popes, and dcfeflded bj their ihkA 
fchookiieii Ukd ifiviiic8» that hfcretici hsve no rig^ 
to dominioii i that they ituty be depctfed faj tfai 
Pope^ and their flibje&s abfidved from all bonds of 
aUegiaiice to them. And their piaAice has been eC 
a piece with their doArine : I^ry the Third of 
Fonce was ezcoramunicsted for a Ids critae> for 6^ 
vtooring only the fucceffion of a Protefomt priooe t 
and thus octommunicated, was murdered by a poar 
tnonk. Henry the Fourth was fo ftrongly cppo&A 
by the League, animated by the Pope, that hecodd 
nerer &l himfelf in the throne till he changed, 
religion. If^we come to our own country, 
Elisabeth was formally depofed by a btdl froa 
Rome, and her fubjeds abfolved fvom their obe^ 
Aence to her : nay, thrice was ihe depoled by doM^ 
Popes, to fhew how conftant they were to this 
point. When King James the Firft came to the 
crown ^ his firft compliment from Rome was by a 
mandate of Clement the Eighth, declaring him in« 
capable of holding the crown, becaufe he was an 
heretick ; that is, becaufe he was a Proteftant ; and 
therefore enjoining his fubjedts to yield him no duty 
or obedience. But notwithftanding this do<5^rine, fo 
well confirmed by authority and praAice, yet con- 
fidering the prefent ftate of Britain, and the views 
of Rome, I Ihould not be furprifed to hear her 
emiflaries maintaining, with all folemnity, the con* 
trary opinion. When a Proteftant prince was to be 
depofed by Roman Catholics, it was proper encou- 
ragement to tell them, that hcrefy was a forfeiture 
of dominion 3 but now, that they want the afliftance 
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•f the Prot^bnts of England to advance a Popiih 
prince to the throne, we may certainly expert to hear 
from them, that religion is out of the queftion when 
. the claims and titles of princes are under debate ; 
#nd perhaps too we may be ready enough to J^elieve 
them i fo much wi/er are ike children of this world 
m their generation than the children of light. 

The principles, upon which the legality of the 
prefent eftabliihment is maintained, are I think but 
improperly made a part of the prefent quarrel which 
divides the nation. There are but few who have 
not precluded themfelves on this point: thofe I 
XBcan who have had courage and plainnefs enough 
to own their fenfe, and to forego the advantages, 
cither of birth or education, rather than give a ^Ife 
iccurity to the government, which under their pre* 
ient perfuaiion they could not make good. To 
fbefe I have nothing more to fay, than to wifh them 
vvhai I think they well deferve, a better caufe : but 
to us, who had bound ourfelves by previous oaths 
rad oUigations in the moft folemn manner in the 
worlds the acceiiion of his Majefty could adminifter 
no pcca(ion of reconiidering this quefiion: there 
was nothing new required of us ; we had no faith 
to giye, which was not already plighted, and bound 
^pon our fouls by the mofk facred engagements. 
Thofe therefore under thefe circumftances, who 
htve openly engaged, or fecretly favoured the re- 
bellion, are void of all excufe ; they are guilty of 
the greateft crime under the greateft aggravation ; 
$lid &em to have no refuge left, but that which was 
Adam's policy, wio hid hinifelf from the prefence- of 
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the Lord God amnigfi the tr^ cflMijarden, bediirfb 
he had nothing to cover his nakedfie& 
' Should any fuch^ qmttihg all pretences of diffittii- 
fiidion with the lawfulnefs 6f the prefent go?tfti* 
ment^ plead difobligations or refentmenta of any 
ibrt^ as the ground of their proceedii^^ to them iie 
anfwer in the words of our blefled SaviboTi IV bbm 
not what manner of J^mty$ are af. Where did thej 
leam^ that rebellion is the proper remedy in fodi 
cafes } The Church of England has no ' fnch dw- 
trine; and if they cannot govern their own paffioDi^ 
yet, in jufiice to her, they ought not to oie her 
name in a caufe which (he ever has, and will (^ 
daim. 

'■ It is perhaps' too high a degree of virtue^to es- 
ped: in this age, that men fliould aA with x BsMiSej 
^ew to the public good, without being drawn'a£ aU 
by the bias of their own intereft. Whoever builds 
upon a dependence on fuch a*behaviour from any 
fet of men, will, I believe, find himfelf mifiaken. 
Allow then, what cannot be avoided, that men will 
differ in their views and private intcrcfts, yet ftill 
methinks there is one common concern, which is 
the prefervation of the whole, in the fecurity of 
which every man*s private fortune is founded ; and 
it is as abfurd for a man under a!iy refentment 
whatever to enter into meafures deftrudive* of his 
country's peace, as it would be for him to bum the 
title to his eftate, bccaufe the tenant was behind in 
his rent. 

If therefore we have any concern for the peace 
and happinefs of our country, or any zeal to pre- 
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ictve the light of the Gofpel with which thefe king- 
doms have been blefled ; or if our confciences are 
not hardened againft the influence of the moft fo- 
lemn oaths and obligations, under which we have 
bound ourfelves to be true and faithful to our pre- 
fent Sovereign ; we mull deteft this rebellion, and 
with lincere hearts adore the goodnefs of Grod, who 
hath wrought this deliverance for us. Let us then^ 
in the fecond place, confider, 

IL What obligations we are under from the fame 
motives to ufe our own beft endeavours to make 
perpetual the blefling of this deliverance. 

This obligation is but the neceflary confequencc 
of the duty which we are met this day to perform. 
Thankfgiving is little more than a folemn piece of 
mockery, if we have no value for the deliverance for 
which we would feem to be thankful. If any, or if 
all the reafons already mentioned, ought to excite 
us to pray for the peace of our country, or to blefs 
God for reftoring it, they muft alfo move us to do 
what is in our own power to preferve it ; fince in 
vain do we pray for the afliftance of God in any 
cafe, whilft we negledl to ufe the means of helping 
ourfelves, which he has put in our power. 

How much the prefervation of the prefent efta- 
blifhment depends bn the fuccefs of public councils, 
every body knows ; and yet Ihould I, by any parti- 
cular application, feem to fuppofe that your zeal in 
this caufe wanted a fpur, I might well be thought 
to h the only Jir anger in Ifraelj and not to have known 
'the things which have come to pafs in thefe days. 

What private men can do, they beft know: 
-many arc certainly well qualified by their repu* 
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tadon^ their fladoD^ ud great ahilitiMy tp pcimioto 
the intereft of their king and country; and foidj 
it is every man's duty to do what he thinks he lair- 
fully may do^ to ferve thefe defixaUe ends. And 
this would be allowed to be a very icaibnable de« 
mandy were not the nation unhappily divided iato 
fiiyAions^ which have fwaUowed up all public dotjri 
9nd transferred to themielves'that allegpance which 
is due only to the crown. Were there but half the 
seal to ferve the public^ which men daily expftfi 
fiur the intereft of their feveral parties^ there muld 
be but little encouragement for a fecood attempt 10 
difturb our peace. ^ 

It is wonderful to obferve^ in all cafes, this fiea^ 
adherence to party : thofe who afcribe it to mess 
corruption^ and the fordid ends of private gain^ fes 
but little into the true caufe ; there is another pan* 
ciple more remote from common obfervation, which 
has a greater influence ; a principle in itfelf more 
generous, though oftentimes in its confequences not 
kfs pernicious ; I mean, the regard which men have 
for their own credit and reputation. This is the na- 
tural fruit of the beft foil ; every good man has it, 
and it is the life of virtuous adlions, when its views 
are rightly diredled. But where kingdoms are di- 
vided into oppofite fa6bions, the true flandard of 
reputation will always be loft, and men will grow 
into efteem, not for their virtuous adlions, but for 
their party merit. Hence it comes to pafs, that in 
civil difputes, it is as reproachful to deviate from 
your leader's opinion, as it is for a private foldier to 
defert his general in the day of battle. The obliga- 
tions of the public duty, or of private opinion^ will . 
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'obtain no quarter f9r you ; for fuch is your cafe^ 
that you may with Icfs hazard of reproach commit 
• aknoft any vice, than venture to be in the right 
without the fupport of a majority. This evil is the 
more to be lamented, becaufe its infection fpreads 
moft eafily among the beft. Helvidius Prifcus lived 
in the degeneracy of the empire, but had all the 
virtues of an old Roman ; yet he was obferved to be 
appetentior fanuej quando etiam fafiintihuSj as the 
hiflorian remarks, cupido gloria noviffima extiiiur. 
But whatever may be faid in excufe for this pailion, 
in matters which a willing cafuift may perfuade 
himfelf to be indifferent; yet furely it is to be 
highly blamed, when the profperity of our King, 
our country, and our religion are at ftake : in fuch 
a time every man ihould run the hazard of being 
true to the public, efpecially if he cannot defert it 
without being falfe to himfelf. 

There is another evil, not much unlike the for- 
mer, though of a diiferent kind, which is owing 
alfo to our unhappy divifions. If, on one fide, it 
may be fometimes difficult for men who have no ill 
intention to the public, to difcharge their duty to it; 
tm the other, there will always be fome to rejoice 
when they do wrong; though zeal for the govern- 
ment never produces a more prepofterous effedV, 
than when it makes men take pleafure in the num- 
ber or in the perverfenefs of its enemies. Thofc 
who are lincerely and with any judgment in the in- 
tereft of the King, have nothing more to wifh, than 
to ice the hearts of all his Majefty's fubjeifts united 
in obedience and afiedtion to him; or, if that is not 
to be obtained, to fee as many as can be. But there 
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is a little kind of men, who miftaking their partf 
zeal for afTecSlion to the government, fecm traof- 
ported when thofe, whom they have been taught to 
think their enemies, do by any mifbehaviour render 
themfelves obnoxious to the prefent powers: as they 
rejoice in fuch mifbehaviour, fo are they apt fomc- 
times to provoke it, and think themfelves sever 
better entitled to plead their own merit, than when 
they have urged others to fuch things^ as a wife mao 
and a friend to the government would with all his 
care have laboured to prevent. 

Under thefe unhappy circumftances there is more 
reaCon to wifh, than there is ground to hope, fior 
peace and unanimity at home. It is an eafy matter 
for a few deiigning meti to fill the people with 
great, and, at the fame time, very unjufl apprehexw 
fions from their governors ; though his Majefly, in 
his great wifdom and goodnefs, took at the very 
beginning the propereft Itep to prevent this mif- 
chicf, by declaring that he would always make the 
conftitution in church and flate the rule of his ad- 
miniftration. As our conftitution in church has 
many friends, fo to our great misfortune has it fomc 
enemies ; and as it cannot be diffembled, but that 
the fears and jealoufies on one fide, fo it will hardly 
be denied, but that the hopes and expeftations oo 
the other, have been very unreafonable. And confi- 
dering how people, in a flate of fufpicion, watch and 
obferve each other, how naturally the fears of one 
increafe by feeing the hopes of the other, without 
knowing or inquiring what ground or foundation 
there is for them ; it will be necefTary, in order to 
quiet the angry fpirit that is among us, to fupprefs 
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thefe hopes, a» well a:s to allay thofe fears : and I pray 
God to. reduce them both to their proper bounds, 
that we may all be content to obey on the fame 
terms> on which his Majefty has afTured us he is dif* 
pofcd to govern. 

: But above all, let us take care to juftify ourfelvesy 
in our concern for our holy religion, which is our 
beft plea, and fureft pledge of divine favour, by 
adorning in our lives and converfations the dodlrine 
which we profefs. We have with commendable 
zeal, on many occafions, flood in defence of our re- 
ligion, at the expence of the blood and treafure of 
the nation : let it not be obferved by our enemies, 
that the religion of England is a mere watch-word 
for an army, never valued but when it is to be fought 
for ; and in times of peace laid by, condemned to 
ruft, with other the ufelefs arms and inftruments of 
war. Our religion has domeflic as well as foreign 
enemies ; we have feen with what an uncommon zeal 
it has been attacked by infidels; profeffing not to in- 
troduce any religious perfuafion, but to throw out all. 
Thefe men, who deride all religion, will be found in 
the end to be the beft agents for them who labour 
to bring in the worft: and the intereft of our coun- 
try being fo united to the caufe of religion, fuch 
profane liberty is deftrudlive of our fecurity, fince 
every heart, that is alienated from a fenfe of God 
and religion, carries off with it a pair of hands from 
* the defence of the public. 

To a zeal for true religion let us add charity, the 
crown of all virtues ; and let us fanc^ify this day of 
our deliverance, by laying afide all hatred, malice, 
and defire of revenge s that we may with one heart, 
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ioA one mind, #6tiff God fbt Mft matSm^ Md te 
flore lui pcot^^Hdta fer OBrlidMib 6b» King, «Bi 
oar country; that he wtiiild pVfe ut the bkffiflgjKif 
troth and peacte; tiiit he would knig pnfem ont 
SoYOPagn; and that there nmjntfiBt WttC 4 ^ko* 
teftant Prince delbcnded fiom hi«^ to Jftf It Mtf m» 
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Acts XX. 35. 

f hwe Jknued ytia all i/ungs, kow thai fo labouring ye 
augki tofupport the Wiok; and io remember the words of 
ike Lord JefuSj haw be faid^ It it more bleffed /» give 
thai to receive* 

X HESE words concluded the moving fpeech 
which St. Paul made to the elders of the church of 
Ephefus, when he took his final leave of them. 
The time he had to difcourfe with them was but 
litde^ and the occafion was very folemn ; which cir- 
cumftances would determine him to mention nothing 
to them but what he judged to be of the laft confe- 
quence and concern ; and what they ought always to 
remember^ as the dying words of their great teacher 
and apoffle. At the 25th verTe, you find him, 
under the palHon of a father^ bidding adieu to his 
children and the world ; And mnvj behold^ I know 
fiaf yt My among whom I have gone preaching the 
lingdom of GodjJkaU fee my face no more. But to 
(hew that this care of them would outlive himfelf^ 
lie gives them his laft advice^ the beft^ the only le- 
racy he had to bcftow. Two things he efpecially 
ecom^iends to them ; the care of the church of 
i^od, v^ the providing for the ncceillties of the 
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poor and hdplefs. The former chaige you htve ft 
the aSth verfe ; Take heed therrfor$ unto yomfihe^ 
and to all the flacky over which the Ho^ Gkq/l ktik 
made joAi^tffeerSyto feed the chunk if Gj^^^KAk 
hath furehqfed wiih his own bloods The latter yoa 
read in the words of the text : / havejlkewedjoli Ji 
things, how that Jo labouring je ought tojkffort At 
weak ; and to remember the words of the hard J^ 
how he f aid. It is more bteffed to give than to nenve. 

There are fome duties (b efli»tial- m lel^idi^ ji» 
'•iieceflary to form the charaAer* of « g^od-sUy 
iilQch more of a good Chriftiaoy. that they. dMji 
hare been^ and I hope will always coptinue tirb^ 
the Preacher^s common topic. Yet this^ I knovKf 
in fotne refpe6ts a difadvanftige^'aod thtft ^^aalMk- 
tiohs of this kind are efteetned to be fo ttucfc tiiki|i 
of courfe, that they are often tifed with moie'dM 
by others, from whom they are lefs expelled. 1 
have need therefore to befpeak yout h,t6nr; that I 
may be heard on this fubje<$^, without incurring the 
cenfure of being thought a common beggar. And 
yet not to diffemble my intention, beg I would; 
partly indeed for your fakes, whofe neceiiities can 
no otherwife be relieved but by charity ; bur much 
more for your fakes, whofe ample fortunes, if righdy 
admihiftered, entitle you to the cholceft blellings of 
the Gofpel : For it is more blejfed to give than to re^ 
■ ceive. 

In fpeaking of the duty and obligations of cha- 
rity^ in this reftrained fenfe of the word, in which 
it regards only the temporal wants and neceiiities of 
our brethren; there are three things proper to be 
confidered. 
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-Firft, How far the obligations of this duty ex- 
tend ; for that* they do not extend equally to all is 
Evident, becaule fuch as are qualified to receive are 
in all ordinafy cafes exempted from giving. 

Secondly, Who are duly qualified to receive cha- 
fity. 

Thirdly, What is the bleffing and reward that 
sttends upon the faithful difcharge of this duty. 

The firft thing to be confidered is, how far this 
fluty extends ; I have Ihewed you all things, fays 
the Apoftle, haw that Jo labouring ye ought to fup- 
port the weak. In the verfes preceding ^le te^^t he 
had fet before them his own example, and the me- 
thod he took to provide for himfelf, and thofe who 
were with him. / have coveted, fays he, no maris JiU 
K^eTj orgoid, or apparel. Yea, ye yotirfelves know, that 
thefe hands have mmjlered unto my necejjities, and to 
them that were with me. Now the exhortation of th^ 
text being founded on the example which the Apo- 
ftle himfelf had given, and thofe words. That Jo la^^ 
iorsring ye ought to Jupport the weak, neceflarily re- 
ferring to fuch labour as St. Paul had undergone, 
when his own hands miniAered to his own necef- 
fities ; it is evident, that the Apoftle direfted, that 
part of what they could earn, even by the labour of 
their hands, ihould be fet afide and dedicated to 
works of charity. The fame diredlion is repeated 
in bis Epiftle to the Ephefians, chap. iv. 28. Let him 
ihat Jlole Jieal no more ; hut rather Jet him labour, 
nisorking with his hands the thing which is good, that he 
may have to give to him that needeth. Where you find 
labour enjoined them, not only that they may have 

24 



an bonefi: means of fupporttng themfelvcs, but t%a 
tliey might have fomethinglikewife to fpare in cha- 
rity to fuch as were in diftrefs, and unable to work 
for their own living. As the Apoftle pleadi hu 
own example to the elders of the church of Ephe- 
fus ; To does he likewife to the ThefTalonians, in hia 
ad Epiftlc wrote to them ; Neither did wt, fays he, 
eiH iiiiy mans bread for nought ; but wrought with Is* 
bour ami travail night ami day, thai tue might mt ht 
chargeable to any of you : not becfijife ive havi Ml 
power, (i. e. a tight to claim a maintenance as mi- 
aiders of the Gol'pcl,) but to make our/elves an enjam- 
tie for you to follow us. chap. iii. vcr. 8, 9. 

From thefe pafTagcs laid together it is manifeft, 
that the Apoftle calls upon all indifferently, the dr 
ders and paftors of the church, as well as othen, to 
labour, working with their hands; and he cbarect 
on their labour, not only the duty of providing fix 
themfelves and families, but alfo the care of fuppcwt' 
ing thofe among them who were indigent and neccf- 
fitous : but the meafures and proportions of charity 
not being things of a determinate nature, but fuch 
as are relative to the circumAances and conditions of 
limes and perfons, and vary and change together 
with them; it muft be abfurd to apply the rules re- 
lating to charity, which are to be found in the halj 
Scriptures, to ourfelves and our own times, without 
making a due allowance for the difference in our 
circumftances and theirs to whom the rules were firft 
diretfted. And therefore, to give you a jufl fenfe of 
the meaning of the text, and of other apoftolicil 
rules concerning the pra(Stice of cliarity, it will be 
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necefiary to ihew you what was the fi'ate of the 
tjmes and perfons to wliich thofe rules have refe- 
rence. 

The church of Chrift at the firft preaching 
of the Grofpel coniified almoft wholly of the {Cm 
and indigent^ fuch as were hardly able to fupport 
and maintain themfelves by their labour, much leis 
to be liberal towards the fupport of others : for thia 
reafon St. Paul chofe rather to work for his bread 
with his own hands, than to make his miniftry bur- 
denfome to the churches; though at the (ame time, 
be aflerts the right he had to be fupported by them 
in his fundlion, notwithftanding the narrownefs of 
their own circ^umftances. The learning and educa* 
tion of the firft converts were no better than their 
fortunes ; and even the rulers of the church were 
oftentimes taken from trades and mean employ^ 
meots ; the Spirit of God wonderfully fupplying 
their defeiSts, and enabling them under all outward 
diladvantages to promote the caufe of the Gofpel 
with great courage and fuccefs. Upon this account 
the Gofpel is fpoken of as the peculiar portion and 
inheritance of the poor ; our Saviour gives it as a 
charaifteriilic of himfelf and his miifion, that tie 
poor had ihe Gofpel preached to theni^ Matth. xi. 25, 
And St. Paul addreffing to the Corinthians^ difco- 
vers to us the condition of that church ; Ye fee your 
eallingy brethrerty how that not many wife men after tht 
fid/hy not manjf mighty ^ not many noble y are called: buS 
God hath chofen thefoolifh things of the world, to con* 
found the wife ; and God hath chofen the weak things 
of the world y to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and bafe things of the worldy and things which are de-- 
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Jpifed^ hath God chofen^ yea, and things ivhich are neff 
to bring to nought the things that are. i Cor. i. 26, 
27, 28. 

Thefe circumftances of the firft Chrifriaris conii* 
dered, it is eafy to juftify the propriety of the Apo* 
file's exhortation in the text. When you reflcft 
how poverty reigned through the whole body, yoa 
will not think it Arrange that the Apoftle fpeaks of 
labour, even to the elders of the church ; lincc 
their own labour and work were the only riches the 
Chriftians of thofe days were in pofTeffion of; and it 
muft be either perverfenefs or ignorance that maket 
fome argue from this, and other like paflages of 
Scripture, againft a fettled maintenince for the 
©iriftian clergy; without feeing, that the codfe- 
quence, if there be any thing in it, muft equally af* 
feft the whole body of Chriftians : for the reafon 
why the governors of the church were poor^ was, 
becaufe the whole church was fo ; and if the ex- 
ample muft be preflTed to oblige the prefent times, 
all men muft part either with their eftates, or their 
religion ; othenvifc we cannot be in the condition 
of the primitive church. It would at this time of 
day be no very proper exhortation to call upon all 
Chriftians, without diftinftion, to work with theif 
hands, that they might have fomething to fpare in 
charity ; but it was not only proper, but neceflary 
in the beginning, when there was no other fource of 
riches in the church, but the work and labour of 
Chriftians. In the text, you fee the elders, and 
with them all others, were called upon to labour, 
that they might be able to fupport the weak : and 
in the Epiftle to the Ephefians, the precept is gene* 
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Yal, 'to lahourj working with the hands^ that there 
taay be fomething to fpare to him that needeth. 
X?an you imagine, that nothing is lit to be dedicated 
to charity but what is earned by bodily labour ? or 
that thofe who have plentiful fortunes and eilatcs 
are obliged to work with theif hands, that they may 
by their labour fupply the wants of others, which 
they can better and more efFedlually fupply put of 
their large revenues ? It may be, and certainly is, 
very proper for us to exhort you to part with fome- 
thing out of your abundance to eafe the wants of 
the poor; to fpare fomething out of the fuperfluities 
of fortune to fupport the neceflitous: but it had 
been very improper for the Apoftles fo to have ex- 
horted Chriftians, at a time when there were none 
^ho had either abundance or fuperfluity ; all they 
could do was to admonifh and perfuade thofe who 
•were able to labour more abundantly, that they 
"anight be in a condition to contribute to the relief 
of fuch as were unfit for work by age, ficknefs, or 
other infirmity. Thofe who are able to work, who 
^re blelTed with health and ftrength, and foundnefs 
of limbs, are rich with refpe<51: to thofe who are in- 
^capable through want of limbs, or by the weight of 
years, to afiift' themfelveS ; and therefore, when bo- 
<iily labour was the whole riches of the church, 
there was a neceffity that the ftrong fhould work to 
fupport the weak ; or that the weak (hould perifh 
in their want and poverty. And this Ihews the 
reafon of fuch precepts of charity, in which men 
are moved to part with fomething, even out of 
^the little they can earn by the fweat of their 
brows. 
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This will help us likewife to underftand fomf 
other paflkges of Scripture relating to the exercilf 
of charity. St. Paul gives the Corinthians tiqiely 
notice of his intention to oiake p. coUedion among 
them for charitable ufes ; and exhorts them to lay 
by a litde every week, as they could fpare it, that 
he might find them prepared to contribute when ht 
ihould come. Now this plainly regards their po- 
verty and low circumilances ; for had they bees 
rich, there had been no need for it ; but they were 
not lb wealthy as to pay bills at fight ; and there- 
fore their only way was to prepare their fum by 
litde and little^.as their drcumftances would give 
them leave to fpare it. 

In the fecond Epiille to the Corinthians, the Apo- 

^le is upon the fame argument, and preifes them ta 

be liberal with great eameftnefs ; but that he might 

not feem to bear too hard upon their neceilities, he 

thus corre6l3 himfelf; J mean not that other men bi 

eafedy and you bur defied y but by an equality , that 

now at this time your abundance may be a fupply for 

their want^ a Cor. viii. 13, 14. What docs this 

equality mean, which he would introduce between 

the givers and receivers of charity ? Muft we ftrip 

ourlelves fo far as to be upon a level with the poor, 

who alk our alms ? This is a hard faying, and, if 

purfued ftritflly, would introduce great confufion 

and diforder into the world. But if you confider 

the condition of the church when the Apoftlc 

wrote, you will fee how properly he addrefles them. 

They miglit well have faid to him, Why muft all 

the burden lie on us ? What have we that we do 

not purchafe by irkfome toil and labour ? To pre- 
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vent which complaint^ the Apoftle is beforehand 
with them in declaring, that he meant not that they 
ihould be burdened, and others fet at eafe: had he 
been applying to the rich and wealthy, there could 
have been no occalion for this caution, for they can 
give with a liberal hand, and yet not be burdened^ 
So likewife the equality he fpeaks of has the fame 
view ; he prcfles it not as in itfelf juft or neceflary ; 
but in refpedfc to the time, it could not be avoided ; 
for when there are none but poor to relieve the 
poor, it is plain how near the equality muft be 
between the giver and the receiver. This equality^ 
therefore, the Apoftle does not lay down as a gene^ 
ral rule and proportion to be obferved in charity i 
but rather excufes it, as the neceflftry circumftance 
of the charity of thofe times. 

From what has been faid, we may learn to girt 
an anfwer to the firft inquiry, namely, how far the 
duty of charity extends? The Apoftle brings all 
under the obligations of it, who are able to labour ; 
but this muft be mitigated by the difference of cir- 
cumftances between us and thofe to whom the Apo- 
fUe fpokc. He prefled all to labour, in order to 
their being charitable ; the reafon is plain, he had 
none to fpeak to but fuch as lived by their labour t 
bn^ were he in this place, at this day, his exhorta- 
tion, I doubt not, would be direded efpecially to 
the rich and wealthy, to fuch of you as enjoy the 
bleffings of heaven in ah uncommon degree. Thofe 
^ho live by their labour are rich and pro^rous 
in comparifon of the poor wretches who move mife* 
rably on crutches, or who want hands to help them« 
Selves ; and they owe a tribute to God for th<i 
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ftrength they enjoy of his gift. Thi& is plaiin from 
the Apoftle's rule^ and if it is, if even the meaner 
ibrt are indebted to their great Mafter, and muft 
pay an acknowledgment out of the little they re- 
ceive ; how much greater are your obligations^ who 
neither toil nor fpin, and yet are clothed in glory, 
who neitlier reap nor gather into barns, and yet arc 
fed in plenty? This is plain. But it is harder to fay 
.with refpeft to the lower part of mankind, where 
the obligation to this duty begins; for although 
ibme who labour may be debtors to charity, yet all 
are not, becaufe all are not able to anfwer the necef- 
.fities. of themfelves and their families by the profit 
of their work ; and fuch can be under no call to 
contribute to others. If I may have leave to deliver 
an opinion in a matter no where clearly determined, 
J would found it on the advice which St. Paul gives 
to the Corinthians, that they fhould lay by in ftorc 
the firft day of every week, as God had profpered 
them ; that is, that feme part of what remained 
after a provifion for the prefent occafions of them- 
felves and families, fhould be referved to charity. 
In this view, all who are in a faving way, or who 
may be fo with prudent care, are under tlie obhga- 
tions of charity ; for it is but reafonable, that we 
Ihould do good in proportion as we grow rich. Be- 
tween our own prcibnt wants, and the prefent wants 
of others, nature will admit of no comparifon ; but 
when we are able to lay up for ourfelves, it is hard- 
ly confiftent with the love we owe our brother, to 
be fo partial to ourfelves, as to fufFer the care for 
our own future wants to ihut out the confideration 
pf his prefent mifery. But this matter is left to 
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every man's difcretion, in order to prove his love, 
iince too ftri<ft rules would in great meafurc deftroy 
the virtue of charity, the true value of whic][i lies 
chiefly in this, that it is a free-will offering. 

Let us then proceed to the fecond inquiry, 
namely, who are duly qualified to receive cha- 
rity. 

/ have Jhewed you all things, how that Jo labouring 
^e ought to fupport the weak. By the weak here we 
mufi: underfland, fuch as are not able to labour and 
work for their own living ; for fince all who can la« 
' bour are placed on one fide, and made debtors to 
- charity, the weak, who are placed on the other fide, 
and who have a right to be fupported by charity, 
.muft be fuch as are not able to work, or to provide 
for themfelves in any honeft calling or employ- 
ment. This cafe is fully determined by the Apoftle 
in his fecond Epiftle to the Theffalonians ; fVhcn 
we were with you^ fays he, this we commanded youy 
that if any would not work, neither Jhould he eat. For 
we hetir that there arefome which walk among you dif- 
orderly, working tiot at all, but are bujy-hodies. Now 
them that are fuch we command and exhort by our 
Lord Jefus Chrijl, that with quietnefs they work, and 
eat their own bread, chap. iii. lo, 1 1, 12. Here you 
fee all fuch as could work excluded from the bene- 
fit of charity, and laid under a neceflity to labour 
by this injundlion ; If they will not work, neither let 
them eat ; that is, let them not be fupported in their 
idlenefs, but be compelled by hunger to do their 
duty, that they may, as the Apoille fpeaks, eat their 
own bread, and not become a burden upon the cha- 
jrity of the church. 
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The general rule then arifing from thcfe apofto* 
lical precepts feems to be this : that fuch only are 
due objects of charity, who are through licknefs or 
other infirmity rendered incapable of labour. And 
yet this rule, if conftrued to a rigorous fenfe, will 
be found inconfiftent with reafon and equity; for it 
may happen, that the man who is moft able to la- 
bour, and who does labour to the utmoft of his 
ftrength and power, may be the moft pitiable and 
unexceptionable objedl of charity : the reafon is, bc- 
caufe a man is not in all cafes able to earn fo much 
as the neceffities of himfelf and family require, and 
then he muft either perifh, or be relieved ; and his 
working for his maintenance as much as he can, is 
fo far from excluding him, that there cannot be a 
better plea in his behalf. Where poor families are 
numerous, and confift moftly of young children, 
who can bring in nothing to the common ftock, by 
any thing they are capable of doing, this cafe often 
happens ; and the wants of the family exceed all 
that the diligence and induftry of the parents can 
provide. 

But though we cannot ftate the rule of charity fo 
as to exclude all who can labour ; yet it may feem 
reafonable perhaps fo to limit it, as that all who can 
work Ihould work before they are entitled to any af- 
fiftance from others. There is much more equity 
in this than the other ; yet even to require this, in 
all cafes, would be cruel and inhuman : we know 
the cafualties that all human things are fubjeft to ; 
we have feen many reduced to poverty and want, 
from the moft flouriftiing and profperous condi- 
tion : fire and water, winds and ftorms, which arc 
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the fecret minifters of Providence, caufe mighty 
changes in the world, and often place the richeft 
upon the fiune level with the pooreft; and when- 
ever it pleafes God to fet fuch inftances before us^ 
the tendereft regard is due to their misfortunes. 
When you fee a man fallen under fuch calamities^ 
one perhaps too who has been a father to the needy 
and friendlefs, who has relieved hundreds in the 
days of his profperity, would you, when the hand of 
God was upon him, turn afide from his affliction, 
and iay^ Go, work for your living? Though indeed, 
in a reafonable way of judging, they who have not; 
been inured to labour from their youth, but have 
had a liberal ingenuous education, may be fairly 
reckoned in the number of thofe who are not able 
to work. The plea of the unjuft fteward in the 
Grofpel, when it was put into the mouth of fuch an 
honeft unfortunate man, has every thing in it to 
move your pity and compailion : / cannot dig, to beg 
I am ajhamed. 

Since then there can be hardly any general rule 
fixed, which will be equally applicable to all cafes, 
it may be worth our while to examine the reafon 
and equity from which this duty flows, which will 
ferve to diredt us in all the various circumftances 
under which the objedls of charity prefent them- 
ftlves* 

Charity is a relative duty, and fuppofes the dif- 
tindlion of rich and poor, fince, if there were no fuch 
diftihdlion, there could be no reafon alHgned why 
any man fhould part with what he has to another, 
who is already in as eafy a fortune and condition as 
^ VOL. m. A a 
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himfelf. The diftinc^ion of rich and poof fuppofa 
property ; for if all things were \n common, and 
bvery man had a right to ferve himfelf at difcretioo 
out of the heap^ one could not be richer than an- 
other^ but every man would have an equal title to 
every thing: but then how unequally foever the 
good things of the world are divided^ the wants 
and neceffities of nature are fhared in common : the 
poor are as fenfible of hunger, and thirft^ and cold, 
as the rich are ; and it cannot be fuppofed that 
God fent men into the world with fuch wants and 
cravings^ merely to ftarve and periih tinder them: 
and yet how ihall their wants be fupplied, who have 
nothing to fupply them with ? Steal they mufk not; 
for that would be to invade the (acred law of pro- 
perty, and overturn the order which God has fet- 
tled and appointed : it remains therefore, that they 
muft obtain the things they want from the propri- 
etors of the worlds in exchange for fuch fervices as 
they are able to perform. 

But is this, you will fay, a fufEcient fource for 
the maintenance of the poor ? What if thofe who 
are in pofleffion fhould refufe to accept the fervice 
of the poor in exchange for their wealth ? This 
would be an hard queftion, were there not an equal 
neceffity on both fides ; had not Providence fo or- 
dered it, that the rich can no more live with- 
out the poor, than the poor without the rich ; which 
being the cafe, the poor, who are able to aflift the 
rich, can never want a means of fubfiftence. How 
would a rich man differ from a poor one, were he 
to ferve himfelf in all the neceffities of life ? What 
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%6uid fignify your large trafts of land, were you 
to plough and few with your own hands ? What 
pleafuie or advantage would your numerous flocks 
jrield, were you to fpin the wool yourfelves, before 
you could be defended from the winter's frdft? 
Since theh the rich are under a necellity of being 
ferved by the poor, as much as the poor are of 
being maintained by the rich, it evidently follows, 
that the rich have as good a right to require fer* 
rice from the poor, as the poor have to demand 
maintenance from the rich ; and confequently the 
rich may as reafonably withdraw their maintenance^ 
as the poor withdraw their ferrice ; which Ihews 
the equity of the rule in general. If any man will not 
tvori, neither let him eat ; for^ in truth, were the 
poor to be maintained without working, the rich 
would be in the worfe cafe of the two ; but there 
can be no obligation on the rich to exercife a cha- 
rity, which would deftroy the very diftindlion of 
rich and poor ; and therefore there can be no ob- 
ligarion on the rich to maintain an idle poverty. 

It is evidently then agreeable to reafon and equity, 
that the poor, who have ftrength and ability for la- 
bour, fliould work for their living. Let us in the 
next place confider, how the duty of the rich ftanda 
withrefpeft to this fort of poor. 

The right which all men have to rnaintenance 
and fubfiftence is a fuperior right to that of pro- 
perty ; for the great law of felf-prefervation is ante-» 
cedent to all private laws and pofleffions whatever i 
. the confequence of which isj that in the laft refult, 
the property of the rich is fubjcft to the maintc-. 
nance of the poor. Since then the rich cannot iq' 

Aa a 
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reafon preferve their property longer than the poor 
a way of maintenance ; and fince the poor have no 
other way, ordinarily fpeaking, but their labour ; 
it follows, that the rich are as much obliged to em- 
ploy the poor, as the poor are to work for the rich ; 
and one is as much the neceflary confequcnce of 
the diftindlion between rich and poor, as the other. 

As reafonable as this may feem upon the general 
view, yet it is hard to tell every particular rich 
man what the meafure of his duty is in this cafe, 
or how many poor he ought to employ ; but the 
wifdom of Providence has in great meafure fuper- 
i'eded this difRculty ; for a rich man cannot enjoy 
his cftate, cannot live anfwerably to his fortune and 
condition, without creating a great deal of work, 
for the fupport and encouragement of the poor. 
The gayeft of their atrire comes through the hands 
of the poor j and he that makes a fine garment for 
you, will earn a coarfe one at leaft for himfelf ; he 
that fearches the feas and woods to furnifh daiaties 
' to your table, fu^^lies his own at the fame time 
with wholefome, though lefs delicious fare. Every 
man therefore, who lives anfwerably to his condi- 
tion, does his part in furnifhing the poor with work 
and maintenance : and in this method the poor re- 
ceive fupport from the rich in proportion to the 
different degrees of their wealth ; for if all live 
fuitablj to their condition, every nun will furnifh 
work to the induftrious in proportion to his for- 
tune. 

Upon this view of the world, you may judge 
what real iniquity there is in the temper and prac- 
tice of die covetous penurious mifer : t}iat he dc: 
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nieis himfelf the comforts and enjoyments of life, 
is the leaft part of his crime ; for whilft he pinches 
himfelf, he ftarves the poor } and, by living like a 
beggar in the midft of plenty, he withdraws from 
the needy and induftrious that niaintenance which 
God has appointed for them. Human laws have 
provided no remedy for this evil, nor indeed can 
. they ; but it may one day perhaps be found as cri- 
minal to rob the poor of their work, as to rob the 
rich of their poiTeifions. Nay, this opprefCon often 
meets with its reward in the fecond or third genera- 
tion, even in this world. It is common to fee the 
mifer*s fon or grandfon fquander the wealth of his 
an.ceflor with the utmofl folly and profufenefs: 
and when we behold fuch infomces, can we help 
thinking, that the providence of God is uiing the 
extravagance of the fon, to do juftice to the poor, 
who were injured and oppreiTed by the penury of 
the father? For whatever mifchief extravagancy 
may do to private men and families, yet this gopd 
at leaft flows- from it, that the fame extravagance, 
which is the undoing of a vain rich man, often 
makes way for the advancement of many an induf- 
trious poor one ; or is at leaft, for the time it lafts^ 
a new fund of work thrown into the maintenance 
of the needy. 

Whenever this ordinary method of fupporting 
the poor &ils, the providing for them is a debt 
lying over the pofleflions of the rich, as a necellary 
condition of that law which fecures them in their 
property, by making it penal for the poor to dif- 
polTefs them by force or violence. And this fhews 
the reafonabknefs of our own law^ which has fub* 
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jetfted all the eftates and fortunes of the kingdom 
to the maintenance of the poor, Jn defe<5t of other 
means ; which is not a new burden laid on private 
property by the mere ftrength of an arbitrary law, 
but is the voice of rcafon and nature, acknowledged 
and enforced by the wifdom and power of the Ic- 
giflaturc. 

You fee then how ihe duties arifing from the 
diftiniftion of rich and poor Hand upon the foot of 
natural rcafon and equity. 

The.Gofpel, though it has left men in pofTcflloa 
of their ancient rights, yet has it enlarged the dutia 
of love and companion ; and taught rich men to 
conlider the poor, not only as fer\-aDts, but as bre- 
thren; and to look upon themfelves not only as the 
mailers, but as the patrons and protedlors of the 
needy. Upon this view, the induftrious poor arc 
entitled to the rich man's charity ; fince in the can- 
dour of the Gofpel, we ought to aflift our poor 
neighbours, not only to live, but to live comfort- 
ably : and an honeft laborious poverty has charms 
in it to draw relief from any rich man, who has the 
heart of a Chriftian, or even the bowels of nature. 
Mean families, though perhaps they may fubfift I7 
their work, yet go through much forrow to cara 
their bread ; if they complain not, they are more 
worthy of regard ; their lilent fufFering, and their 
contented refignation to Providence, entitle them 
to the more compaffion ; and there Is a pleafure not 
to be defcribcd in words, which the rich man en- 
joys, whcii he makes glad the hearts of fuch patient 
fuiferersi and, by his liberality, makes them for a 
time forget their poverty and difbefs; that even 
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ivith Ttlpedl to the prefent enjoyments^ the words of 
the text are verified -, It is more blejfed to give than 
to receive^ 

But, to fpeak of the duty ftridtly, charity muft 
begin where the maintenance of the poor fails i for 
whenever it becomes impoffible for them to provide 
for themfelves, it becomes the duty of others to 
provide for them. Now work being the main- 
tenance of the poor, it is evident, that whea- 
ever their work fails, they become objeAs of cha- 
rity : and this happens many ways ; fometimes it 
happens for want of employment ; and whenever 
it does, it is a noble inftance of charity to fur- 
niih work fox fttcb ufeful hands. It is a charity 
which the rich may make fubfervient either to their 
pleafure or their profit; and be it either profit 
or pleafure which accrues to the rich man, as it 
arifes from charity, it will bring a blefiing along 
with (ts and lool;, whatfoever he dotl\, it fhall 
profper. 

Sometimes their want arifes from idlenefs, which 
is generally attended with great corruption of mo- 
rah. When this is the cafe, it isi a kiiidnefs, rather 
than a punifhment, to inure them to labour by 
wholefome difcipline : for work being the pooir 
man's maintenance, idlenefs in him is the fame 
thing as extravagance in the rich ; one deftroys the 
fubftance of the poor as effecStually as the other 
does the fubftance of the rich. 

That the young and the old, whofe years render 
them incapable of taking care of themfelves ; that 
the impotent and lame, who have not only the ne* 
cefiities, but the miferies of life to firuggle with ; 
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that the difeafed in body and mind, who want eil 
ftrcngth or reafon to direifl it to any ufcful pur- 
pofes, arc all fit obje<5ts of Chriftian charity and 
companion, is too well known to be infifted on. 
Thefc calamities, which are incident to human life, 
and ate not always the confequences of vice and 
immorality, but come either in the courfe of nature, 
or are fent by the fecret difpofition of the Al- 
mighty, what are they, but the voice of Providence, 
the hand of God demanding charity ? 

To diretft you to the proper methods of charity, 
in regard to the feveral objedls delbribcd, tliat the 
offering of an honeft heart may not be loft throu^ 
mifapplication, would be an ufeful, were it a neccf- 
fary part of this day's work : but behold, thefe oh- 
je»fts are all before you, and the reports now to be 
read of the charitable inllitutions of this ancient and 
worthy city, will fhew you in what hands you may 
laflely truft whatever your heart inclines you to 
offer to God fur the relief of the miferablc. 

Here the report was read, 
■ You have had now the fiate of thefe charities fct 
before you; you fee how ufefully their revenue is 
apphed, and yet how fkort it falls of the feveral oc* 
cafions. It remains on my part, that, for the encou- 
ragement of your Uberality, I fhould fpeak to the 
laft thing propofed, namely, 

What is the blefiing and reward attending on the 
faithfiil difcharge of this duty : // ts more bUjfed to 
give than to receive. 

The time already fpent admoniihea me to be 
fhort. In a word then : if you ccHQpare the condi- 
tions into which men are divided, and the feveral 
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dudes ; if you confider the obligation the rich are 
under to aifift the needy, and compare it with the 
much harder obligation the poor are under to toil 
for a mean livelihood ; you will have reafon to bleis 
•God, who has placed you on the happier fide^ and . 
to comply with the duty of your ftation with all 
thankfulnefs to the Almighty, and to acknowledge, 
that he has chofen for you the better part ; an.d if 
you difcharge the "duties proper to your condition, 
you may have this comfort added to it, it (hall not 
be taken from you. 

2dly^ In regard to the prefent pleafure and fatis- 
fiidtion attending upon works of charity, the giver 
has in all refpe<^ a better ihare than the receiver. 
The poor man has a prefent comfort in the relief of 
charity ; it is eafe to his fufFering, and it is an en- 
couragement to fee that his poverty is not defpifed 
tyy his richer neighbours, who are fo compaffionate, 
as to come to the fupport and afliftance of it. But 
what is this to the joy of giving eafe and comfort to 
the opprefTed; it is a godlike virtue to do good, 
and the pleafure of it has fomething in it fo divine, 
that words cannot exprefs. To be eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame, to be a father to the poor, and a 
defender of all under oppreffion, are characters 
which bear fome refemblancc to the prerogatives 
of the Almighty, and are the nobleft efforts of a 
rational mind, afpiring to be like its great Cre- 
ator. 

3dly, If we look beyond this prefent fcene, the 
difference is wider. There is no virtue in being re- 
lieved ; a poor man is not a better man for the cha- 
rity he receives; it brings with it an increafe of 
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duty, and calls upon him for a more fure tnift ok 
God, for greater thankfulnefs to him ; and fome 
obligations it lays him under, with refpeft to hii 
benefadlors here. And it may happen, that the 
charity, which is his prefent relief, maybe a burden 
upon his future account; and will be fo, if he mif- 
applies the gift. But the giver has a better pro- 
Jpe6l before him ; charity is the difcharge of a duty, 
and has the general promifes of obedience ; it is a 
virtue likewife diftinguifhed from the reft, and haj 
its own reward ; the bleflings of the life which is, 
and of that which is to come : it is a debt which 
God will own at the laft day ; it is a treafure tranf- 
ferred to heaven, and will be repaid in never failing 
riches. To conclude, charity is a double main- 
tenance ; it gives temporal life to the poor, and fpj- 
ritual life to the rich : it beftows the comforts of 
this world on the receiver, and the glories of iov- 
mortality on the giver. 
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Matt, xviii. 29^ ^o. 

d his fellow-fervant fell down at his feet y and lefought 

hinijfaying, Have patience with me, and I will pay thee 

alL 

id he would not ; but went and cq/i him into prifony till 

hejhouldpay the debt. 

V HEN we confider the various calamities and 
drefles under which many perfons and families la- 
lur, and their utter inability to fupport themfelves 
ider thefe evils, it is fome alleviation to obfervc 
th what diligence and application Chriilian cha- 
y has been at work to find proper methods for 
e comfort and fupport of fuch as are in mifery 
d affliftion. 

This thought arifes naturally from the bufinefs of 
is day. And furely, this great and worthy city 
!ver appears more honourable in the light of God 
id man, than when aflembled for the fake and on 
le behalf of thofe, who have nothing to plead for 
em but their mifery ; and nothing to return but 
eir prayers. 

As the charitable inftitutions under your diredlion 
id government have no ufe of riches or poiTeilions 
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but for the fiipply of the needy ; the true way ot 
cftitnating their condition is, to confider the pro- 
portion which their revenues bear lo the neceffitia 
of thole who IVand in need of their aflllVance. If 
the poor thri\x and grow able to fupport thein^ 
felves, the hofpitals grow rich in proponion ; if th* 
poor and their wants increafe, the hofpitals them- 
felves grow poor, and become the obje6l of every 
Chriftian's charity. 

From hence it is evident, that whoever, by any 
methods of oppreffion or cruelty, adds to the num- 
ber of the poor and miferable, does as truly atft itt 
oppolition to thefe charitable foundations, and the 
end for which they are inftituted, as if he took from 
them their pofTeflions. For whether you increafe 
their burden, or leflcn their maintenance, it is the 
fame thing. 

There are few who will fufpeil themfelves to be 
chargeable with any defign againft thefe charities; 
and there are, I believe, few indeed, who have any 
iorped defign againft them. But if you coniidcr 
the ca£e in the view now opened to you, it may ap- 
pear, perhaps, that there are many who aA daily in 
oppolition to this good work, increafing that bur- 
den, which is already almoft infupportable. 

There are many ways which men pnuftife in op- 
prefling the poor, which might [Nroperly fall under 
this conlideration ; but I ihall confine myfelf to 
-that fingle inftance, to which the text relates, the 
hardheartednefs and cruelty which men ufe towards 
their poor iofolvent debtors. And I the rather 
choofe to fpeak to this cafe, becaufe men are apt to 
imagine that confcience has nothing to do in it> 
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and that they are fecure from any guilt, fo long as 
they follow in a legal manner the method prefcribed: 
by. the law. Perhaps too, for a like reafon, this 
iniquity has been lefs reproved than it deferves by 
the preacher ; for fear he fhould be thought to con- 
demn the law of his coimtry. 

I have no fuch fear ; nor do I mean to condemn 
the law of my .country, or to charge it with the 
cmelty of thofe who abufe it. If the law itfelf is 
levere, the more reafon there is to be cautious in the; 
ufe of it : but if men will turn the law, which was 
given them for the fecurity of their property, into 
an inftrument of oppreffion and revenge, the law is 
free, but they are guilty. And, without doubt, there 
have been many legal proceedings in courts of jufticej 
which, when they come to be re-examined in a 
higher court, the judge and the jury ihall be praifed 
for executing the law faithfully, and yet the profe- 
cutor condemned for violence and oppreilion. 

There is a plain difference between the laws made 
for the public good and fafety, and thofe introduced 
in favour of private perfons ; only with refpeA to 
the firft-mentioned laws, it is often criminal to con« 
ceal offences committed againft them, or to com- 
pound for them with the offenders. To conceal 
treafon is an offence of a very high nature ; for 
every man is concerned in the life and welfare of 
the King, and bound to defend him. To compound 
with thieves and robbers is criminal, for this plain 
reafon among others, that whoever treats with a 
thief for his impunity, treats for a greater interefl 
than he has a right to difpofe of; for every man has 
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an intereft in bringing fucli offenders to juiiice: ut 
therefore no man can remit the penalty, but he wh<L| 
has a right to xA for the public, that is, the King 
only. 

Bur as to the laws introduced for the fake of pmi 
rate rights and properties, the cafe is otherwife. 
For as every man may difpofe of his Own rights and 
properties as he ihinks fit, ib he is at liberty to ufe 
the methods which the law has provided for the re- 
covery of his rights, or not to ulc them, as he 
pleafes. In all thele cafes therefore the law provide) 
rite remedy, and leaves the ufe of it to the coa* 
Icience of the party concerned. 

Since then men are to be governed by the rulcj 
of rcalbn and confcience, in the legal profecutionrf 
their own rights ; I defire you to consider with m^ 
what it is that rcafon and confcience and ChriftUtf . 
charity require of us in the cafe now under confi't 
deration. 

The words of the test are part of one of our Sa- 
viour's parables. They do not contain an hifiorical 
account of a faift, fuppofcd to have happened juft 
as it is related ; but here is a cafe ftated by our 
bleffed Lord, with fuch circumftancesas he thought 
proper to fupport the inference to be drawn from it; 
and therefore the circumftancesarc to be confidercd 
as neceflary ingredients in the judgment, which he 
makes upon this cafe. Obferve then, 

Firft, Here is a debt fuppofed to be juftly due. 
The poor man owed his fellow-fervant an hundred 
pence. 

Secondly, When the debt is demanded, he doei 
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bet deny it^ or refufe to pay it, but defires forbear-* 
iuice only, till he could by his labour and induftry 
raife enough to difcharge the debt. 

Thirdly, He alks even this as a favour, and with 
great fubmiflion : he fell down at his fellow-fer- 
rant's feet, and befought him. On the contrary. 

Fourthly, The creditor comes with infolence and 
violence to demand his debt. He laid hands on his 
fellow-fervaniy and took him ty the throat ^ faying ^ Pcy 
me that thou oweft. And when the poor man be- 
fought him to have patience, he regarded him not^ 
but hurried him away to prifon ; and for this be- 
haviour he is called, ver. 32. Thou wicked fervant. 

Some of thefe circiimflances feem to be added, 
to aggravate the cruelty of this wicked fervant j 
fuch are they which defcribe the violence ufed on 
one fide, and the fubmiflion and intreaty ofiered on 
the other. And the cafe commonly falls out to be 
i^. Men are apt to demand their debts, efpecially 
from their equals or inferiors, with a haughtinefs 
and roughnefs hard to be borne ; and yet the poor 
debtor is forced by neceflity to take it patiently, 
and to be all fubmiflion. 

But the circumflances, upon which the reafon of 
the cafe depends, are principally thefe two : Firit, 
That the debtor was not able to difcharge the debt 
at the time of the demand. Secondly, That he 
was willing to do juflice to his creditor, and to en- 
deavour, by the beft means he could ufe, to raife a 
fum fufficient to anfwer the demand. Therefore 
where either of thefe circumflances are wanting, the 
reafon of the cafe ceafes, and together with it all 
pleas for forbearance and compaflion. Confe- 
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quently every man is at liberty^ in point of cod« 
fcience, to ufe the method which the law of hk 
country direcSts ; to compel thofe to pay their debts, 
who are able, but not willing to pay them. And io 
truth, where this is the cafe, the creditor is fo fiir 
from being juftly chargeable with cruelty or op- 
preffion in making ufe of any legal method to re- 
cover his own, that the chaise lies ftrongly againft 
the other fide. To delay poor traders, or others, 
in the payment of what is due to them, is always 
injuilice, and fometimes very barbarous injuftice. 
A poor man may perhaps lofe his credit, which is 
the life of his bufinefs, or perhaps his liberty, which 
is the life and maintenance of himfelf and fiimiiy, 
hr want of that very money which you detain from 
him : and when this happens, is it any compenfa- 
tion to pay the man at laft what is owing to him I 
So far from it, that fuch a debtor, even when hb 
debt is paid, may ftand charged in confcience with 
the ruin of a poor family. 

Another circumftance, upon which the judgment 
of our Saviour in this cafe depends, is, that there be 
a readinefs and willingnel's in the debtor to do juf- 
tice whenever he is able, and to ufe his beft endea- 
vours to enable himfelf to do it. Confequently all 
fuch debtors are out of this cafe, who deny their 
juft debts, or any part of them ; and all fuch as 
may be juftly fufpedled to conceal their effcdls, in 
order to defraud their creditors : and fuch alfo as 
live idly and profufely, fquandering the eftate which 
ought to be applied to do juftice to thofe to whom 
it is due. The reafon of thefe exceptions may be 
made plain in few words. The prefent inability of 
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a debtor is the argument for the delay and the for- 
bearance ; but this inability comes not into queftion 
where the debt itfelf is denied. And fince the cir- 
cumftances of men change fo fail as they do, the 
man who wants forbearance this year^ may in a few 
more be better able to pay the debt, than the other 
is to forgive it : and what reafon can be given why 
he ihould not ? Now he who denies the debt, de- 
claims an intention never to pay it ; which certainly 
will juftify the other, in endeavouring by a legal 
method to maintain and afcertain his right ; and 
till the right is cleared, there is no room for one 
fide to plead, or the other fide to confider the ar- 
guments for pity and companion. 

The fecond exception relates to a cafe which is 
fo manifeftly fraudulent, that nothing can be {aid 
in its excufe. They who conceal tReir efFedls, and 
plead poverty deceitfully, are mere cheats, and de- 
ferve no compaflion. To prevent fuch frauds, and 
to arm the creditor with power to compel a difco- 
very, feems to me to be the chief view and delign 
of the law, which puts the body of the debtor into 
the creditor*s power : and fo odious is this deceit, 
that the law, in fome cafes and circumftances, has 
annexed to it a far greater penalty. 

The third exception relates to thofe, who often- 
times are free enough of their promifes to do juftice, 
and yet by their acftions declare daily, that they 
have nothing lefs at heart than to do juftly by their 
creditors. Such are they who live idly and pro- 
fufely, and are conftantly diminifhing what they 
have, and by fo doing are rendering themfelves lefs 
able every day to pay their juft debts. Now, what 
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reafon can you imagine, that is proper to he Um 
before an honeft indiifVrious man, to perfuade liim 
to be content that his own family rtiould fufFer, 
and his fubftance be wafted by the folly and extra- 
vagance of a ftranger? Such a man would certainly 
punilli and rcftrain a fon of Iiis own, were he idle 
and extravagant ; and what kind of goodnefs ot 
charity is it, to maintain and fupport the like extra- 
vag:Ance in another ? Some wife commonweaJtlu 
have debarred fuch pcrfons from the management 
of their own cftates : I am fure there is more reafon 
to debar them from {pending the eftates of other 
men ; and this is what every extravagant man docs, 
whilft he confumes his fubftance, and leaves hii 
debts unpaid. 

In thefe cafes, therefore, and in others of the like 
nature, every good man may, and every wife man 
will, make ufe (in a reafonable manner) of the 
power which the law gives him for the fecurity of 
his property ; and in fo doing he ftands clear of all 
offence againft charity and good confcicnce. 

But when the circumftances mentioned in the 
text meet together ; when the debtor is chargeable 
with DO &ult or fraud, but is difabled by mere po- 
verty to fatisfy his debts; to ufe the extremity of 
the law againft fuch a man is not only cruel and 
inhuman, but, as far as I can judge, contrary to the 
true meaning and defign of the law itfelf. For the 
law which gives power over the body of the debboi, 
ia not a criminal law, ordained for the puniflnnent 
of offenders ; but is a law made to fecuie men in 
their' properties, and to guard tbetn againft the iru 
uui contrivances of fucb as would injure them in 
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their juft demands. To ufe the law therefore, where 
it cannot poflibly have any efFedl towards fecuring 
your property, but can fcrve only to harafs and tor- 
ment a poor unfortunate man, is perverting the law, 
and making it fubfervient to purpofes very different 
from thofe, for the fake of which it was ordained. 
The law does not entruft private men with the exe- 
cution, or relaxation of its penalties for crimes and 
<^ences ; but in the prefent cafe, every man may 
imprifon, or releafe firom prifon, his debtor, as he 
pleafes ; a plain evidence that this law was meant as 
a defence of private rights, and not as a punifhment 
for criminals. 

Is it then a general rule, that the law can never 
with good confcience be executed againft infblvept 
debtors ? There may poflibly be excepdoos, and 
more than I can forefee ; but I think they m\i6i aU 
be attended with this circumflance, that there be a 
profpe6l of recovering the debt, though the debtor 
himfelf be infolvent. It may fo happen, that he 
who has nothing of his own, may have wealthy 
^ends and relations; and though friends are npt 
often willing, for the fake of jufVice, to pay the 
debts of a relation, yet, for the honour of the &^ 
mily, or out of perfonal regard to the relation, they 
will pay the money as the price of his redemption 
from a gaol. Many cafes may be imagined, where 
a rich relation ought in reafon to pay the debt, ra- 
ther than the poor creditor to lofe it. In fuch 
cafes, there may be a reafon to juftify or excufe the 
proceeding. 

Some think that no feverity is too great to be 
ufed towards fuch as have fpent their eftates riot^ 
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oufly, to the injury of their creditors. And indeed 
little is to be fiiid in behalf of fuch perfons. Yet 
ftill it is worth coniidering, whether you would 
choofe to be judge and executioner in your own 
caufe. And if the cafe be really fo defperate, that 
you can aim at nothing by the execution of the 
law^ but the punifhment of the man who has 
wronged you^ I am fure it is the fafer way to leave 
the punifhment to him^ who has faid^ Vengeance is 
mme, and I will repay. 

But the cafe, which I have principally in view, 
ftands clear of thefe exceptions. The unfortunate 
perfons, with whom the gaols are crowded, are, for 
the moft part, fuch as have neither money nor 
friends to affift them ; fuch as have fallen into po- 
verty by misfortunes, by a decay in their bulineis, 
or perhaps by the largenefs of a family, which their 
utmofl diligence could not fupport. Were they at 
liberty, they might probably be of ufe to them- 
felves, and their poor families, and alfo to their cre- 
ditors, by following their honeft callings and employ- 
ments. But now their ftrength confumes in vain, 
they ftarve in prifon, and their children out of it, or 
are thrown upon the parifh for a miferable mainte- 
nance ; and no benefit or advantage accrues, or can 
pofiibly accrue, to the perfon who confines them. 

Men are often urged to deal thus feverely with 
others, by the grief and anguifh which attend the 
difappointment they meet with in their jufl expec- 
tation ; and being themfelves fufferers, they think 
no treatment too bad for thofe to whom they im- 
pute their own diflrefs. But could men confider 
calmly how much mifery they bring into the world, 
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and how many muft partake in the fad efFeiSls of 
their refentment^ I am perfuaded that humanity and 
compafiion^ virtues to which this country never was 
a ftranger^ would in great meafure prevent this 
evil. 

When the fsither of a poor family, who have no- 
thing to depend on for their fubliftence but his la* 
bour and induftry, is torn from them, what can the 
poor widow and orphans do ? For a widow Jhe is, 
and orphans they are, to all the intents and purpofes 
of forrow and afHi(5lion. It is well if they take no 
worfe employment than begging ; oftentimes they 
are tempted to pilfer or fteal, or to proftitute them- 
felves for bread ; and happy is it for them, if they 
meet with no worfe fortune, than to fall into your 
liands to be correAed and reformed. 

In the mean time the wretched father fees himfelf 
undone, and his family difperfed and ruined. His 
(jpirits fink under forrow, and defpair eats out his 
ftrength and life ; that fhould you in time relent 
and releafe him, it is ten to one but the relief comes 
too late. He is no longer the fame man ; before 
his imprifonment he was adlive and ftrong, and had 
fpirit to go through his labour ; now he is broken 
in mind and body, and not able to improve to any 
advantage that liberty, which at laft you are willing 
to allow him. 

Would not any one, who confiders this, be apt to 
imagine, that no man lies in prifon but for fome 
great debt ; that it is impoflible that any one ihould 
ufe another thus cruelly for a trifle ? And yet, in 
truth, the cafe is quite otherwife : there are few, in 
comparifon^ who lie for great fums ^ the for greater 
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>. number are confined for trifles, for fuch fums as 

^ muft be reckoned by pence, and not by pounds. It 

is true, they are commonly confined at the fuit of 
thofe, who are almoft as poor as themfelves; and the 
poverty on the one fide is often urged as a juftifica- 
tion of the feverity ufed againft the other. But 
alas ! what relief is it to one poor man to undo an- 
other ? What comfort is it to torment a wretch, 
whofe mifery can yield you no profit or advan- 
tage ? 

Whether I have juftly reprefented the confe- 
quences of this cafe, or no, you, who have the poor 
orphans of this city under your care; and you, 
whofe charitable work it is to corredl and reform 
the vicious and profligate; are bed able to fay : for 
you know all the diftrefles of the poor, and the 
caufes from whence they fpring. And, to your ho- 
nour I fpeak it, you have provided for every evil of 
life a proper remedy, or a proper comfort. But 
I need not be your orator ; your own deeds will 
fpeak for you far better than I can. The report 
now to be read will Ihew both the nature and the 
good management of the feveral charities under 
your diredlion. 

Here the report was read. 
The account now laid before you is capable of 
raifing very different fentiments in the heart of a 
Chriftian. It is a melancholy thing to hear the 
poor orphans in one place, the profligate vagrants in 
another, the lame and impotent in a third, and the 
diftempered in mind in a fourth, reckoned up by 
hundreds and by thoufands. To what miferies is 
human life expofed ! 
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But ftill, in the midft of thefe calamities, there is 
ealbn to blefs and adore the goodnefs of God, who 
las put it into the hearts of his fervants to provide 
omfort and relief for thefe fons and daughters of 
iRidion. 

The richeft among us, when he views thefe mif- 
brtunes, fees nothing but what he is liable to him- 
elf. Examine the condition of thefe orphans, 
nany of them perhaps born in the midft of plenty, 
hough now they live on charity. There was a 
ime perhaps when their fathers as litde thought 
hey ihould be beholden to an hofpital for the 
oaintenance of their children, as we may think it 
t this day. 

Other calamities make no diftindlion between 
ich and poor; we have no inheritance in the ufe of 
\UT limbs and fenfes, but enjoy them by the good 
^leafure of him who gave them. And whenever 
hefe misfortunes ovenake us, our riches make but 
ittle difference in the cafe ; a rich diftradled man, 
.nd a poor diftrafled man, are very near upon an 
iquality; and as far as the power of imagination 
roes, they often change conditions j the poor man 
ancying himfelf to be a prince, whilft the rich one 
)ines and torments himfelf with the all-fears and 
.nxieties of poverty. 

Since then you are fo nearly related to all the mi- 
cries now placed within your view, need I fay much 
o move tendernefs and compaffion towards a cafe al- 
cady fo much your own ? This is a caufe which na- 
ure will plead for in every heart not made of ftone. 
3ut there is one ftill greater Advocate to plead this 
:aufe, even he who died for our fins, and rofe again 
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for our j unification. Thefe orphans, thefe dife&fed 
in body or in mind, nay, even the profligate 
wretches who are brought to you for punifhmcnt 
and correction, are his care; and whatever charity 
you bertow on them, he will reckon it as done to 
himfelf, and acknowledge it in the fight of men and 
of angels, when he fhall come again to judge the 
world in righteoufnefs. 
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Mark iii. 24. 

If a kingdom be divided again/i it/elf y that kingdom cannot 

Jiand. 

A HOUGH thefe words are read in the Gofpcl, 
yet they have not their authority merely from 
thence ; . but for the truth of the obfervation con- 
tained in them^ there lies an appeal to common 
fenfe and experience. Our Saviour indeed, by 
ufing this maxim, has approved it ; and he could 
llot appeal to the judgment of all men in this cafe, 
-without, at the fame time, declaring his own. 

As obfervations of this kind depend on a great 
number of fadls ; fo are there in the prefent cafe a 
great number to fupport it. The many kingdoms 
and countries weakened or ruined by inteftine divi- 
lions, are fo many proofs upon record of the truth 
of this ailertion. And did we of this country want 
to • have this truth cleared by fuch inftances, it 
would be but reafonable to produce the proofs. 
But we have examples of our own growth, and 
ftand in need of no alliftance from foreign hiftory. 
This ifland has often changed its inhabitants ; but 
the new ones never got polTeifion till the old ones 
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made way for them, by their mutual hatred and ani- 
mufities ; and the nation has, under very iinpro- 
mifing circumftances, maintained itlelf againft fo- 
reign enemies, whenever it was fo happy as to pre- 
ferve peace and tranquillitj' at home. 

The late unhappy times of Charles ihe Firft were 
attended with ihis almoft peculiar felicity, that no 
foreign nation was at Icifure to take advantage of 
our divifions. Europe was in arms ; and the great 
powers too much in awe of each other, for any one 
to conceive hopes of fuccefs, had his ambition in- 
clined him to lay hold of the opportunities, which 
our diftradlions offered. But though there was no 
enemy to ruin us, yet ruined we were. Such is the 
malignity of inteftine divifion ! 

When national quarrels grow extreme, and appear 
in arms, it is eafy to forefee the fad confcquenccs; 
and the coldeft imagination may be able to paint to 
itfeif the miferies that muft follow. And whoever 
looks back upon the many years of diftrefi, under 
which this country laboured in the late times ; let 
him view them with impartial, or with partial eye; 
will fee enough to convince his judgment, how fe- 
tal a thing it is for a kingdom to be divided againft 
itfeif. It will therefore be of little ufe to enlarge on 
this part of the argument ; and I the more willing- 
ly pafs it over, as it will fave you and me the pain of 
viewing various fcenes of woe, which that time, 
fruitful in mifery, would prefenr before us. 

But there are other evils, lefs difcernible, which 
fpring from the fame bitter root, and naturally pre- 
pare the way for the greater mifchiefs to follow 
after : they are the firft fymptoms of public confii* 
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fion i and as they influence greatly the virtue and 
morality of a nation, they are in a more efpecial 
manner the preach^*s care. 

National divilions are fometimes founded in ma-' 
terial differences, fuch as afFedl the well-being and 
conftittition of a government ; and fometimes owe 
their rife to accidents, and trifles unworthy of the 
concern of the public. In this refpeft therefore 
every cafe mufl: ftand on its own bottom, and is 
fubjeA to no general obfervation. But all divifions, 
how diflTerent foever in their commencement, grow 
in their progrefs to be fo much alike ; partly from 
the common depravity of men, who have not virtue 
enough to a6l honeftly in an honeft caufe ; partly 
from the cunning of dedgning men, who feldom 
want the art to diredl the public difpute to the fer« 
vice of their private views; that there are evil ef- 
fe<Sls which may be generally afcribed to all divi* 
fions, as the fruit which they naturally produce. 

I. The zeal and warmth which attend public 
quarrels, are apt to get pofleflfion of men's minds 
and afle<^ions fo far, as to render them in great 
meafure unable to form a right judgment of things 
and perfons. 

Without a right judgment in thefe refpefts, it is 
impoflible for men to be of any fervice to their 
country. For a foundation for public good can ne- 
ver be laid in a wrong judgment of things and per- 
fons. And yet, when contentions run high, fo hard 
is it, even for the cooleft heads, to form right judg- 
ments, that it is hardly pofliible for them to get 
right information in any thing : the very language 
of the country is perverted by the zeal of parties ; 



honour and honcfty are words which lofc their na- 
tural meaning, and become merely relative to th* 
notions of hira who uies them;' and when a perfon 
is reprcfented to us under thefe fair and engaging 
characters, nothing can be certainly concluded, has 
that the man fo highly praifed, and his orator, are 
both of a fide. 

With as little juftice are terms of reproach dealt 
about, though commonly with a more liberal hand, 
as the refentments of anger and contempt are ufu- 
ally keener and more active than thofc of love and 
efteera. Men of difcernment on all fides fee the 
folly and iniquity of this pracflJce; yet they carry 
on the work, without giving credit to themfelves, 
for the fake of the multitude, who are greatly influ- 
enced, and often prepared for mifchief, by thefe de- 
vices. If we look into the large lift of malignants, 
delinquents, and perfons fufpe£Ved, or perhaps with- 
out fufpicion, charged as Papifts, in the late times, 
we fhall find among them fome of the wifeft and 
beft of the nation ; who, could they have had the 
influence in public afl^rs which their worth and 
merit entitled them to, would have faved both their 
king and their country from oppreflion. But thefe 
men were made ufelefs : and in like circumftances 
the beft men will always be fo ; for it muft ever be 
their choice rather to fink under fuch artifices, than 
to thrive by the ufe of them j and the times leave 
them no other choice. 

As it is with perfons, fo it is with things. To fee 
how obftinately and perverfely men approve or dif- 
approve aimoft every thing by the vitiated tafte of 
party, one would think that tnith and reafoi^ had 
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left the world, or that men were univerfally fallen 
blind. But neither have truth and reafon left the 
worlds nor are men otherwife than wilfully blind. 
But when the appeal is made, as in popular cafes it 
is^ to the multitude, the leaders find it much eafier 
to direct their pafRons, than their underftandings. 
And what reafon is there to expeft, that men ihould 
take the diredVion of their own eyes, when they re- 
fer themfelves to the opinion and approbation of 
thofe who have none ? 

This blind attachment to things and perfons tends 
gradually to deflroy the very notions of right and 
wrong, and to render virtue and common honefty 
of little or no fignificancy in public affairs. The 
lower part of the world foon grows to be infenfiblc 
of the difference ; and by an habit of following a 
falfe rule of judging, they become incapable of 
making ufe of the true one. And when defigning 
men obferve, that by doing right they cannot pleafe 
their adverfaries, by doing wrong they cannot of- 
fend their friends, they will foon difregard a dif- 
tindion, of fo little ufe either to their interefl or 
reputation. And hence proceeds that hardnefs of 
mind, which no reafon, no convidlion can fubdue. 

How fatal an influence this muit have upon the 
virtue and morality of any people, will appear by 
following this evil a few fleps further into fome of 
its natural and obvious confequences. 

II. One great guard to virtue, and placed in the 
minds of men by the hand that formed them, is the 
fenfc of fhame when we do ill ; of the fame kind, 
and a twin of the fame birth, is the plcafure arifing 
from the praifc of having done well. When men, 
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through the corruptnefs of their own hearts, get lid 
of thefe natural impreflions, they are, in the opi- 
nion of the worlds profligate and abandoned. Of 
this kind the inftances are but few. But then, to 
make their natural pafHons of any fervice to us, thcj 
mud be kept true to their proper objects, good and 
evil ; and whenever the judgment is fo corrupted n 
to lofe light of this difference, the love of praife and 
the fear of Ihame will become not merely ufeleis^ 
but mifchievous and deftrudlive. And this muft be 
the cafe, whenever a falfe flandard of reputation is 
fet up. And when a nation or kingdom is divided, 
honour and reputation will be dealt out by a falie 
meafure, and fall to their Ihare, who are beft able, or 
moft forward, to ferve and promote the meafures of 
the intemperate zeal, which poiTeffes the one or the 
other part of the divifion. Thus true honour and 
virtue are robbed of their natural forces ; and the 
fenfc of fhame and of praife are feduced into the 
fervice of a fadlion ; and fo far perverted, as often- 
times to prove motives to actions bafe and diiho- 
nourable. 

III. When praife and reproaches are diftributed 
with fo little juftice, it has another very ill efFedl in 
hardening men againft reproach, even when they 
deferve it moft. Reproach, when it fells indifcri- 
minately on the beft and the worft, lofes its proper 
efFe6l ; and bad men will take advantage of the ill 
judgment of the world in abufing the beft, to de- 
fpife all cenfure, how juftly foever paflcd on them- 
felves. This will by degrees make men infenfiblc 
of the pleafure of doing brave and generous adlions 
for the good of their country; they will grow 
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fieeled and obdurate in their minds^ and, with a 
profligate contempt of the opinion of the world, 
renter calmly and without remorfe into any mifchief, 
to which intereft, revenge, or any other mean paf- 
'fion, fhall invite them. 

IV. It is a farther aggravation of this evil, to con- 
-fider, that this infamous condud^ feldom fails of 

being fuccefsful. When the malignity of inteftihe 
diviflon is far fpread, it becomes a ihelter for all 
iniquity. Party zeal ufurps the place of Chriftian 
charity, and covers a multitude of fins. And when 
ooce men find that there is fo Ihort a way to credit 
and efteem, they will be tempted, through lazinefs, 
and a natural depravity, which will be ever ready to 
lay hold on fuch encouragement, to decline the ho- 
nourable and laborious methods of riling to repu- 
tation in the world, and to truft their hopes and 
their fortunes to the merit of their zeal ; which 
hopes feldom fail them. For, 

V. As credit and reputation, the natural rewards 
of virtue, are perverted and mifapplied by the blind 
ipirit of diviiion ; fo are the rewards which the pub- 
lic has provided and deftined to the encouragement 
of true merit, diverted into a wrong channel : the 
irorthieft are often driven into obfcurity, and others 
called into employments and preferments, in which 
they can do themfelves no honour, their country no 
fervicc. 

There is not a place in church or ilate of fo 
mean a confideration, but that the public* has an in- 
tereft in having it fupplied by a proper, and, in pro- 
portion to the duty of the oflicej an able man. 
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When this is the cafe, the work of govemmeai 
carried on regularly and fteadilyj and the influen 
of it are duly communicated, and felt in every p« 
as the blood, which moves from the heart, cdctK 
and warms the extreme parts of the body, as li 
as the lirtie veflels which convey it are in due orfl 
but if thefe fmall channels are obftru<5tcd, ot 1 
their proper tone, coldncfs and numbnefs will cal 
and fometimes greater evils, not to be borne, norl 
be cured but by the lofs of a limb. 

Thefe are the fteps by which divifion com^ 
the manners and morality of a nation. And 
hopes are there of feeing a people grow gm 
and conliderable, who have loft not only the fefi 
of virtue, but even the fenfe of fhame ; who ( 
evil good, and good evil ; and are prepared to 
orifice their reafon, their true imereft, the p«al 
and profperity of their country, to their own a 
their leaders' refentmenis f Can it be expe<£ted tl 
men fhould form themfelves by a virtuous and \lr 
borious courfe of life for the fervice of a country, 
where real v/orth and merit are fo far out of con- 
fideration, that the affcAions and regards of the 
people are tied, like the favour of the Roman cir- 
cus, to the colour of the coat which diftinguifhes 
their fadtion. 

Thefe general obfervations, which I have laid be- 
fore you, might be jufVified by numberlefs inftancc^ 
drawn from the hiftory of the late times j but per- 
haps they may weigh more standing iingle by them- 
felves, than being coupled with fa(5ls, in which the 
palTions of the prefent age are not unconcerned. 
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And fuffident they are of themfelves to warn all 
honeft men how they begin to foment the divifions 
of their country. 

But yet, to do juftice to my fubjedl, and the fo- 
lemn occaiion of this day, it is neceflary to take one 
ftep into the hiftory of former times, and to view 
the works of diviiion in its utmoft rage. 

I am fenlible how difficult it is to fpeak of 
any thing relating to that unhappy time which this 
day calls to mind ; and how hardly truth can be 
borne on any fide : yet (hall not this difcourage me 
from bearing my teftimony againft the unnatural 
and barbarous treafon of this day, and the a6ls of 
violence which prepared the way for it : a treafon 
long iince condemned by the public voice of the 
nation, in the moft folemn adts of Church and 
State. 

I fhall go on therefore to illuftrate my fubje6^ by 
feme examples, which the hiftory of the late times 
affords, and which will reach to the full extent of 
the obfervation of my text, that a kingdom divided 
againft itfelf cannot ftand. 

To put a ftop to innovations, to correal: the er- 
rors or abufes in government, to redrefs the griev- 
ances of the people by the known rules of parlia- 
ment, is the true and ancient method of preferving 
the conflitution, and tranfmitting it fafe with all 
its advantages to pofterity. But when this whole- 
fome phylic came to be adminiftered, as at length 
it did, by the fpirit of fa(5lion and diviiion, it was 
fo intemperatcly given, that the remedy inflamed 
the diftemper ; and the unhappy conteft, which be- 
gan about the rights of the King, and the liberties 
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The biihops of thofe ^ys were generally incliqed 
to fave and fupport the crown. The confequencc 
drawn from thence was, that epifcopacy itfelf was an 
ufurpation. My meaning is not, that this argument, 
was ever ufed in the form of logic, to convince any 
man's judgment ; but it influenced the afiefjtions of 
thoufands, and prevailed fo far as to exclude the bi- 
ihops, not only from this houfe, where they had fat 
from the earlieft foundation of the monarchy ; but 
from their churches alfo, where they had been re- 
ceived and reverenced as rulers and governors, for 
as many ages as can be counted from the days of 
the Apoftles. 

But why do I mention the exclufion of the bi- 
ihops from the Houfe of Lords, when fo much m9re 
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' fatal a blow was given to the liberties and conflitu- 
tion of England, by declaring the Houfe of Lords 
itfelf to be ufelefs, and excluding the peerage from 
a fhare in the legiflature ; a right derived to them 
through a long feries of anceilors, from time imme- 
morial. 

The nobility were not free from the infection of 
thofe times ; and yet, to their honour be it remem- 
bered, that the execrable fadl of this day could not 
be carried into execution fo long as the peerage of 
England had any influence in the gox'^rnment. 
But when once they were removed, and this laft 
fupport of the linking crown taken away, the crown, 
and the head that wore it, fell a victim to the rage 
.of defperate and mercilefs men. 

It is faid, (and the partiality I have for the ho* 
nour of my country makes me willingly repeat it,) 
that few, very few in comparifon were wicked 
enough, and bold enough, to dip their hands in 
royal blood. But then, how fatal to kingdoms is 
the fpirit of faction and diviiion, which could in 
the courfe of a few years throw all the powers of the 
kingdom into the hands of a few defperate men ; 
and enable them to trample under foot the crowns 
and the heads of princes, the rights and honours of 
the ancient nobility, the libenies and properties of 
a free people, and to tear up the very foundations 
of our once happy and envied conftitution ! 

Could thefe a6ls of violence, and the caufes 
which produced them, be fufFered to lie quiet in 
hiftory, as fo many marks to point out to us the 
rocks and fhelves on which our fathers made ihip« 
wreck, we their fons might be the wifer and the 
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better for their calamities. But if wc permit their 
paflions and refcntments to defcend on us ; if wi 
keep the old quarrels altvc by mutual reproachti 
and invectives, what elfe are we doing, but nurfing 
up the embers of that fire which once confumed 
thefe kingdoms, and which may again burft out 
into a deftroying flame? But I forbear; and will 
forbode no evil to my country. 

The application of what has been (aid is fo in- 
tural and obvious, that were it pardonable to omit 
it on this occafion, I ftiould hardly mention it. 

There is no pleafure in viewing the follies and 
diftraAions of former times ; nor is there any ad- 
Tantage, unlefs it is in order to grow better and 
wifer by the example which hiftory fets before m. 
In the prefent cafe we have the experience, which 
coft the nation dear, to warn both rulers and fub- 
jedls, how carefully they fhould avoid all occaiioni 
of divifion. The true way to do it is, for each 
fide to maintain its own rights, without encroach- 
ing on tliofe of the other ; for the conftitution muft 
fufFer, whenever the rights of the crown, or the U- 
beJties of the people, are invaded. And though 
every Briton is to be commended if he is fond, and 
may be indulged, when he is over fond (if fuch a 
cafe can be) of the liberties of his country ; yet be 
ought always to remember, that as the people have 
th^r liberties, fo the King has his rights, which ara 
derived frotn the fame conftitution, and the fame 
law, under which the people claim their liberties : 
and indeed the people have an inteneft and inherit- 
ance in the rights of the crown, which are fo many 
tnifta lodged in the hands o£ the Prince Gdt the dc' 
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fence and prote(5lion of the people, and to enable 
him the better to carry on the neceflary works of 
government. 

To conclude: as we have a Prince on the throne^ 
under whofe government, though fome have com- 
jdained^ yet none have fuffered, in the leaft of their 
rights, by any adl of power ; who has fhewn him- 
felf not only careful, but even jealous for the libera 
ties of his people ; let us in return yield him that 
ihare in our hearts and affe<Slions, which is fo juftly 
due to him ; and is a recompence, the eafieft for 
good fubje As to pay, and yet the moft valuable that 
a good Prince can receive. 
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Luke x. 36, 37. 

Which now of tliefe three thinkefi thou was neighbour unto 
him that fell among the thieves P And he faid. He that 
Jhewed mercj/ on him. Then faid Jefus unto him, Go^ 
and do thou likewife. ^ 

1. HE cafe of the good Samaritan, to which the 
text has relation, was not principally intended to 
(hew the neceflity of works of mercy, or to recom- 
mend them to the pra6lice of the world ; thefe 
were points in which our Lord, and the perfon with 
whom he dlfcourfcd, had no difference. Nor is 
there in the world any material difference in opinion 
upon this point, as long as the duty is recom- 
mended, in general propofitions, and application is 
made to the common fcntiments of humanity in be- 
half of the mjferies and fufFerings of our fellow 
creatures. Nor are thefe fentiments peculiar to 
Chriflianity ; they have their foundation in nature, 
and extend as far as reafon and fenfe prevail ; and 
it is to the pen of an heatlien we owe that memora- 
ble faying, Homo fum^ nihil humajium a me alienum 

futo. 

But however agreeable thefe works are* t6 *th^ 
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fenfe and reafon of mankind^ whilft they coniider 
them only in general, yet in making the application 
to particular cafes in order to pradtife, many diffi- 
culties are moved ; and men, unwilling to undergo 
the trouble or the expence which attend on works 
of charity, or lay alide their prejudices and refent- 
ments againft perfons whofe misfortunes and cala- 
mities have reduced them to be objedis of charityi 
have found out many limitations on thefe duties; 
and have let in fo many partial confiderations and 
reftriflions, that mercy and humanity, which natu- 
rally extend to all the world, feldom reach to one 
country, oftentimes not to all the parts of one fa- 
mily. 

To remof e thefe kinds of pretences or prejudices, 
was the direct view of our Lord in dating the cafe 
of the good Samaritan ; and the perfon difcourfing 
with him led him into this coniideration, by admit- 
ting the love of our neighbour to be a fundamental 
duty, and immediately inquiring after limitations 
and reftridlions upon the praAice of the duty. That 
this was the cafe will appear upon confidering the 
whole paflage, of which the text is a part. 

At the 25th verfe, a lawyer ftood up, and 
tempted our Lord, faying, Majler^ what Jhall I do 
to inherit eternal life ? Our Lord refers him to the 
law, and alks him what he read there. He anfwers 
out of the law — Thou Jhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy hearty and with all thy foul ^ and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyfelf. Our Saviour 
replies, Thou haft anfwered well : this do^ and thou 
Jhalt live. Thus far all was right ; and had the in- 
quirer ftopt here, we Ihould have had no reafon 
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.to fufped but that his principles at lead were found 
and uncorrupt. He had great reafon to be fatisfied 
with the anfwer, when he had received that appro- 
bation from our Lord^ This do^ and thou Jhalt live. 
. — But he goes on^ and in the words of the 29th 
vcrfe it follows^ — But he^ willing to juftify himfelfy 
/aid unto Je/iiSj And who is my neighbour f What now 
is it that he would juftify himfelf from ? No charge 
had been brought againft him; fo far from it^.that 
our Lord had commended his difcreet anfwer ; and 
if he a(5led according to the terms he had propofed^ 
our Lord had promifed him life. This can be no 
otherwife accounted for but from the confcioufne& 
of the perfon himfelf, who knew very well that his 
practice was not conformable to the general rule 
he had laid down, and which had been approved 
and commended by our Lord. Our Saviour*s 
faying to him. This do, and thou Jhalt live, called 
him to compare his practice with the rule he had 
propofed ; and upon a fecret comparifon made in 
his own mind, he found that to juftify himfelf, the 
terms of the rule muft be explained and limited ; 
and therefore he fays, fFho is my neighbour f In the 
fenfe of the law, and according to our Saviour's ex- 
j)o(ition of it, every man who wants our affiftance, 
and whom we are able to aflift, is our neighbour, 
and as fuch entitled to our good oftices. The Jews 
had fome very near neighbours, in the reftrained 
fenfe of the word, with whom they were fo far 
from entertaining any intercourfe of good offices, 
that all common civilities had ceafed among them: 
thofe were the Samaritans ; and fo far were the re- 
icntments of the Jews carried, that when our Sa- 
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viour delired a woman of Samaria to give him a 
little water to drink, fhe exprefles great wonder at 
it, and fays, Hoiv is it that thou, being a JeWy ajkeji 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria f And 
the Evangelift gives the reafon of her wonder— /or 
the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans'-^ 
(John iv. 9.) This being the cafe, when our Saviour 
put eternal life upon obedience to this law, Thoufialt 
love thy neighbour as thyfelf there was great reafoD 
to alk the queftion, JVho is my neighbour? Had our 
Lord told him, in conformity to the opinions and 
practices of the Jews, that they only were neigh- 
bours who were of the family and ftock of Abra- 
ham, or of the fame faith and religion with them- 
felves, the man had found what he fought after, a 
juftification of himfelf : but when our Saviour, de- 
manding his opinion upon the cafe of the good Sa- 
maritan, had forced him into a confeffion that even 
the Samaritan was his neighbour, he flood con- 
demned out of his own mouth ; and upon the ex- 
ample of one, whom he reckoned his enemy, was 
fent away with this fhort reproof and admonition, 
Go, and do thou likewife. 

The parable of the good Samaritan is fo well 
known, that I fhall but juft mention the circum- 
ftances of it: — One travelling from Jcrufalem fell 
among thieves, was robbed and wounded. A Prieft 
and a Levite ; who were, in every fenfe of the 
word, neighbours to the unfortunate man ; and if, 
in duties of common and general obligation, one 
can be more obliged than another, they were, by 
chara6ler, efpecially obliged to relieve this poor 
neighbour ; but they looked* on him, and paflcd by 
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on the other fide. A Samaritan, excluded by the 
Jews from all rights of neighbourhood^ came by, 
and had compafiion on the fufFerer ; he dreiTed his 
wounds himfelf^ and afterwards placed him, at liis 
own'expencc, under the care of one, who was to fee 
the ciire perfected. 

The queftion now was, who was neighbour to 
this unfortunate man, in the fenfe of the law, Thtni 
JhaU love thy neighbour as ihyfelf. As the cafe was 
ftated, there was no room to infift on the near rela- 
tion the Prieft and Levite bore to the wounded 
man ; the nearer their relation, the worfe neigh- 
bours were they for negleding him ; no room, to 
objeft againft the Samaritan, his want of relation, 
or his difierence in religion ; the lefs and the fewer 
his private obligations were, the more difinterefied 
was his obedience to the law, and the better neigh- 
bour was he. Upon the whole of this cafe, our 
Lord*s conclufion is, Goy and do thou likewife. 

Taking then this direftion of our bleiled Sa- 
viour, as it ftands explained by thefe circumftances, 
it will lead us to confider, 

I. The nature and extent of charity, or love to 
our neighbour. 

ir. The value of the excufes which men fre- 
quently make for negledl of this duty. And, 

III. The excellency of that particular charity, 
which gives occafion to this day's meeting. 

I. Of the nature and extent of charity, or love 
to our neighbour. 

I obferved to you before, that the principal in- 
tention of our blefled Saviour was not to fliew the 
ncceffity of works of mercy, for that under certain 
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limitations was admitted on all.fides. Nor was it 
to recommend one kind of charity in preference to 
another, but to ihew the extent of all. In ftatinga 
cdTey'it was necelTary to inftance in fome fort of 
charitable work ; but the conclufion^ Go, and do ihm 
likexvifej is not confined to that kind of work only, 
but is intended to ihew us who are our neig^iboun 
in regard to works of mercy and compaffion in 
every kind. 

The works of mercy are as various^ and of as 
many kinds, as the wants and infirmities of men, 
which are the obje<5):s of mercy. Were men per- 
feA, there would be nothing in them to pity or 
compailionate. Every kind, therefore, and every 
degree of mifery is an objedl of mercy ; and whe- 
ther men are expofed to calamities by the necefiity 
of their condition, and the overruling provid/ence of 
God; or whether they bring them on themfelves by 
lin and wickednefs, or by folly and indifcretion ; 
yet ftill, confidered as miferable, they are objeAs 
of pity. If this were not fo, mercy would not 
be one of the attributes of the Deity. For he is 
not moved by a fellow-feeling of our calamities, 
or any apprehenfion for himfelf; for no evil can 
approach him. Sin and wickednefs are attended 
with guilt as well as mifery, and therefore alfo ob- 
jefts of juftice and punifhment ; and it may, per- 
haps, be a cafe attended with difficulties, when we 
attempt to reconcile the operations of juftice and 
mercy, with refpedl to the fame fubje<ft. But if 
God be a God of mercy, as undoubtedly he is, the 
conclufion muft ftand, that mifery, viewed by the 
eye of reafon, is an objedl of compaffion ; and the 
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confequence mufi: be, that, in the reafon of things^ 
mercy is as extenfive as mifery ; and not to be con^ 
fined, by any particular or partial confiderations, to 
mifery of one kind, or of one man more than an* 
0ther. If we confider ourfelves, therefore, merely 
as reafonable creatures, no reafon can be afligned 
for excluding any objedl: of mifery from our pity 
and tompaifion. But if we confider ourfelves as 
men, there is another and perhaps a more fenfible 
inducement to the practice of the works of mercy, 
and which upon examination will be found, as fA 
as our power of doing good goes, of Uke general in- 
fluence. And this arifes from refleAing, that there 
is no mifery we fee, to which we are not ourfelves 
liable. The cafe therefore of the miferable is a 
common cafe, and in Ibme fenfe every man*s own. 
If we find ourfelves better than others, fo as to 
avoid the calamities which fin and iniquity bring 
upon many ; or wifer than others, fo as to ihun the 
evils which folly and indifcretion draw down upon 
numbers ; this is fo far fix)m being a reafon why we 
fhould defpife or negleA their fufferings, that it 
daily reminds us to afk of ourfelves this quefliion, 
fFho made thee to differ from another f And if we 
anfwer it as we fhould, it will fiirnifh us with an- 
other reafon for the exercife of charity, which will 
extend to all men. 

For, if aU men are the fons of one common fa- 
ther; if all conditions of life are the appointment of 
one common mafter; no man can be reckoned a 
ftnmger to us, who is fon of the fame father, and 
iervant of the fame mafter ; however he may, for 
rcafbns unknown to us, be placed in a lower condi^ 
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tion of life, and called to fenT "in a meaner ftation, 
endowed wiih lefs and fewer abilities. 

Carry thefe confide rations with you into tiie 
world, and view the wants and necefiiiies of the 
poor ; hrtcn to the cries of widows and orphans, to 
the moans and complaints of thofc who fuffcr under 
the torments of body or of mind : take into your 
view the follies and the wcakneflcs of men, wlio 
are perpetually ftroggling wiih the inconvenience^, 
which a little prudence might have prevented, bw 
whicli require a great deal of care and forrow ciilicr 
to cure, or to bear them ; and think a little, wliai 
reafon, what the fenfe of your own infirmities, whit 
the regard due to the common Father and Mafterof' 
all, require at your hands. One duly attentive W 
thefe realons could never h.U Into the little CfHifr- 
derations, whether /Aii milcrable man was his couo^. 
tryman or townfman, whether tie rather wis of the 
iiune party or opinion with liimlelf; for the grc« 
and true reafuns on which mercy and charity arc 
founded, exclude all fuch little refpetfbs and rela* 
tions. . ' 

As the cafe ftands thus upon the foot of reafon, 
and the natural fentiments of men, fo likewiie have 
the precepts of the Gofpel bound thefe duties upon 
us in the fame extent. 

Honour, efieem, and reverence, are due to thofe 
who deferve honour, efteem, and reverence ; but love 
is a debt due to all men, and is a debt never to be fully 
paid and exhaul^ed. Therefore St. Paul commands, 
that -we rentier to every tnan his due, fear to whom 
'fear, honour to whom honour is due .- but when he 
comes to fpeak of love, he varies his ftyle, and con- 
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fiders us in this refpedl as debtor to every mah: owe 
no man any thing, but to love one artother. As if he 
had faid, all other debts due to particular perfons^ 
you muft take care to difcharge; but love is due to 
all, and you muft never think of paying or clearing 
the debt of love to each other ; for that is a debt' 
which will be owing as long as you live; it is a per* 
petual duty, and can never have an end. In the 
lame manner are the precepts of love and mercy en- 
joined by our bleffed Saviour in general terms, not 
confining them to particular objects, but leaving 
them at large, and open, to be applied to all men : 
Blejfedj fays he, are the merciful^ for they Jhall obtain 
mercy. Had this been a duty owing to any perfons„ 
as they (land particularly related to us, our Lord 
would not have left this material duty imperfe<ft, by 
negledting to fpecify the proper objedls of it; but 
having diredled our love and mercy to no men in 
particular, we mud conclude that all in general are- 
the obj^(fts of it. 

If we confidcr thefe laws as derived from the au-. 
thor of nature, and of the Gofpel, we ihall find that 
they proceeded from a love as univerfal as that 
which they enjoin ; the general good of mankind is 
the end provided fur in thcfe laws. The tpiferies 
and calamities of life are many, and not to be 
avoided ; and perhaps wife men, though they com- 
plain leaft, feel them mod. It is a melancholy 
thing to refle<5l how much of this mifery is of our « 
own making, and what a great abatement might be 
made in the forrows of life, if every man would but 
lend his hand to make himfelf and the reft of the 
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world hBppy. The unkind offices we daily receiK 
from malice, ill-nature, and revenge, from envy, 
and caufelefs refentments, make a much greater fi- 
gure in the calamities of life, than all the evils 
which the providence of God and . the condition of 
human life bring on us. And even the calamities 
which cannot be avoided, might be mitigated hj 
the kind offices of our brethren. And therefore to 
oblige men to charity and mercy, is to unite them 
in a confederacy againft the evils and miferies of 
life ; that no fooner ihall misfortune feize one^ but 
all fhall be alarmed, and help flow in from every 
quarter ; that every hand ihall bring affiftaace, and 
every tongue bring comfort to the affiidted ; and 
each man's happinefs be the common conceroi 
while every man loves his neighbour as himfelf. 
What a blefled ftate would this be ! and how much 
happinefs did the wife author of nature delign for 
us, when he made the common intereft of mankind 
to be every particular man's duty ! What love to 
man did the author of the Gofpel Ihew, when he 
required it, as a mark of our being his difciples, that 
we Ihould love one another ! 

Having confidered now the extent of this great 
duty of love and mercy towards our brethren, 
it will be eafy in the fecond place to eftimate by 
this meafure what value there is in the excufes 
which are frequently made for the negledl of this 
•duty. 

But to fpeak without confulion on this fubje<ft, 
it is neceflary to diftinguilli between love, as merely 
a fentiment and habit of the mind, and as coupled 
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with a power and ability to exert itfelf in external 
9LI&S of mercy. Conlidered as an habit and fenti- 
medt of the mind, it muft be univerftd, without ex- 
ception ; and no pretence whatever can juftify ma- 
levolence and hatred in any inftance. But it may be^ 
and often is the cafe^ that thofe who have the habit 
of this virtue are able to exert it in very few in- 
.fiamces ; they are too poor to give alms, too jgno- 
nnt to give advice, of too little confideration in the 
world to aid or proteA their neighbours. In all 
thefe cafes want of ability is fomething more than 
an excufe^ for an excufe goes to the omilfion of 
duty ; but there can be no duty or obligation on 
any man to do what he has no power or ability to 
perform. But yet let the meaneft among us confi-* 
der^ that there are duties of love proper to their fta-* 
tion ; if they have no money to beftow, yet they have 
good or ill words to beftow on their neighbours ; 
they are able to affift in vindicating or afperfing 
^cir chara<fters^ and this is an inftimce in which 
their good-will or malevolence may be as efiec- 
tually (hewn^ as if they had great revenues to dif- 
pofe of; and I am afraid the poorer fort^ who are 
petitioners for charity of lUiother kind^ want often to 
be put in mind of Ms kind of charity themfelves. 
But to go on. 

Where men*s fortunes and ftations in the world 
enable them to exert their love and mercy in ac5ls 
of generofity and benevolence to perfons in diftrefs^ 
then is often an unwillingnefs, and always an ex- 
cnfe to attend it. From what has been laid of the 
duty in general, it is evident, that to confine our 
charity to rdadonsi acquaintance^ or men of the 
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fame country, is aifting inconfiftcntly with the grot 
reafons on which the duty itfelf is founded, and 
therefore a breach of duty which cannot be jufti- 
fied ; and it is indeed that very pretence which oof 
Saviour intended to exclude and condemn in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. But what fhall 
fay to the pcrfonal merit of thofe who arc objeAsrf 
charity ? In the parable the perfon reHeved wass 
ftranger to him who relieved him, and was knom 
to him only by his mifery and diitrefs ; and thi 
fore in this example fet before us, the pcrfonal ch». 
nnfier had no influence in the charity. And 
other places of the Gofpel we are exhorted to follon 
the example fei us by our heavenly Father, who, 
maketh his fun to rife on the evil and on the good^ 
and fendeth rain on the juft and on the nnjoft.. 
But as no man's ability to do good in any way 
nnlimited, it is commendable furely to feck aftef 
the propercft and moft deferving obje(5ts of charity; 
and in this confideration the virtue and innocence 
of the fufFerer muft be of great moment. 

There would perhaps be tittle reafon apon the 
whole to be very nice and carious ia the choice of 
objeAs, were it not for the many frauds and cheats 
which are daily pra4ftifed upon the charity of- weU- 
difpofed perfons. 'Begging is become a trade, aOd 
without donbt it is a very wicked one ; it is not only 
a cheat on the gtrer, but it is robbing the ftock of 
the poor, and perverting what was intended for the 
comfort of real diftrefs, to the fupport of idkneft. 
It is greatly injarious to the poor io another refpcA, 
as it lays a general fufpicion upon all who apply for 
alms, and many a proper obje<£i failtof the relief ; 
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dae to him, becaufe he can fay no more in his true 
cafe than counterfeits {ay every day in a &lfe one. 

There is another very great difcouragement whioii 
charitable perfons are under^ from obferving the ill 
ule which the poor often make of their benefadlions 
to them. One would imagine that a man who 
wanted food and raiment, and all other neceilaries 
of: life, was pretty well fecured againft the exceiles 
of ftrong liquors, or any other temptations, which 
muft necelfarily exhauft his little ftock, and Ipave 
him unable to provide for his wants. But the cafe 
is far otherwife ; the general corruption of manners, 
tod plainly to be feen in this country, has fpread 
among (.the loweft; and neceffity itfelf is grown 
luxurious. It is very much to be lamented, that fo 
much art and fkill have been fhewn of late years to 
make drunkennefs the cheapeft of all vices ; for it 
wiU^ it already has made it the commoneil, and let 
in all the vices which follow this excefs upon the 
poorefi: of our people; who were formerly fo far 
happy in their poverty, that their want fecured 
them from- many vices, to which their richer neigh- 
bours were expofed. 

How to advife charitable perfons to fleer clear of 
thefc inconveniences in their private benefactions^ 
I know not .; perhaps it may be a good rule in ge- 
neral not to be too curious, or hard to be fatisfied 
in thefe cafes. JBut with refpedl to the great work 
of chari^y> which has called us together this day, I 
can with pleafure obferve to you, that it ftands free 
of th^fe difficulties ; it will appear fo to do from the 
nature of the charity itfelf, and the method in which 
it is condu(5ted : and though neither the perfons 
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who have undertaken this good work defir^ td htfe 
their praifes fet forth, nor is it my intention to do 
it ; yet, in juftice to the work itfelf, givt; me leave 
to mention very briefly fome circumfhinces attend- 
ing it, that may recommend it to the approbatieB 
of good people. 

In the flrft place then, the perfotis admitted to 
partake in this charity are real objedls, and from the 
nature of the thing they mufl: be (b ; the blind, the 
lame, the difeafed of various kinds, refbrt hither for 
a cure of their evils. That fuch are proper obje^ 
of charity, there is no doubt; but when complaints 
of this nature are ufed to move private charity, they 
are often counterfeited ; and the money intended 
for the relief of a poor cripple is perhaps given to a 
fturdy vagabond. But that cafe can never happen 
here ; for cheats and counterfeits never come to an 
hofpital to be cured ; they never defire that their 
complaints (hould be examined by the ikilfiil eye 
and hand of the furgcon. Whatever therefore may 
happen in other cafes, you may be fure to meet 
with^o frauds of this kind in this charity. 

There are diftempers, indeed, which may be pre- 
tended, and in judging of which even the fkilful 
may be impofed on ; but neither will fuch frauds 
come here ; for nobody will pretend fuch difcafes 
merely for the fake of going into a courfe of phyfic, 
and fubmitting to the rules and orders of a place, 
which, though it affords ample provifion for the 
wants of the miferable, yet it affords no temptation 
to the idle and vicious, that they fhould defire to 
come under the rule and difcipline of it. 

Secondly, Whatever is given in fupport of this in- 
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JtitmioB flows from the true and gencsiom principle 
of charity, brforedefcribed : all pcrfons arc entitled 
to relief here, if they really want k ; and erery conttir. 
butor is moved by the general regard to the good of 
men, without any regard to the little partialities^ 
which often influence our private charities, whether 
we intend they Ihould or no. But to fubfcribe to 
fupport an hofpital, open to all juft complaints, is a 
general fubfcription for the ailiftance and comfort 
of men in mifery and diftrefs, without any other 
confideration whatever : and therefore this charity 
has this excellent ingredient in it, that it is lov$ 
without partiality. 

Laftly, There is one inducement more, which is 
the good management and economy fhewn in tb^ 
application of this charity. I have mentioned now 
a thing worthy to be highly commended and ex- 
tolled, but not by me in this audience. I (hall take 
notice of it, therefore, only as a fadt, a fadt publiih- 
ed by laying the accounts of this charity before the 
world, and in which every man, who pleafes, may at 
an eafy rate have full fatisfadlion. 

If this confideration is, and furely it is a great 
inducement to benefactors to encourage this good 
work; it is an argument alfo to thofe who have 
employed their time and their pains in the affairs of 
this houfe, to perfevere in this work of love : their 
charity is more, perhaps, than they imagine : others 
give whatever their proportion amounts to; but 
thefe, by their good and wife adminiftration, encou- 
rage many to give ; it is a circumflance which they 
may refieft on with comfort here, and it will furely 
have its reward hereafter. 
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Go on therefore with chcerfulnefs in this gndl 
and good employment ; and in confidence that yoB I 
axe fcrving a Matter, who will not forget this yom 
work and labour of love. 
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^nd Mofes made an end of Jpeakmg all thefe words to all 

IJraeL 
And he f aid unto them^ Set your hearts unto all the words 

which I tejlify among you this day; which yejhall com* 

mandyour children to ob/erve, to do all the words of this 

law, 

jL OU have in the text the laft piece of ad\nce 
which Mofes gave to the people of Ifrael ; for on 
the felf-fanie day, on which he made this exhorta- 
tion, he was fummoned by God to depart from this 
world ; accordingly he died on the mountain of 
Nebo, and was gathered to his people. 

The laft advice of dying friends naturally makes 
a ftrong impreflion on the minds of thofe who fur* 
vive them ; and it is as natural for thofe who are 
leaving this world, to make the thing, which they 
efteem to be of the greateft confequence and im* 
portance to their friends^ who are to ftay behind 
them, the fubje A-matter of their laft advice. 

Conlider now the character of Mofes ; the many 
years he fpent in condu6ling the people of Ifrael 
from JSgypt to the land of promife ; the high of*- 
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ficc he bore, by being appointed by God a prophet 
and lawgiver to his people : confider ,hiai, after a 
long courfe of teaching and exhortation, giving his 
laft advice before he died ; and you muft needs 
think the happinefs of the people to be extremely 
concerned in the matter recommended to them by 
fo great a friend, by one of fuch authority, and 
under fuch circumilances. 

The advice is no lefs intereiling than is to be ex- 
pected : it aims at laying a folid foundation of hap- 
pinefs for that and all fucceeding generations ; by 
inilruc^ing the people how to perpetuate to their 
ppilerity the knowledge of Grod and Jbis laW| aod tp 
make him their conftant friend ancji protef^or; 
namely, by inftilling into the minds of their (chil- 
dren a fenfe of the great things which Grod hid 
done for them and their forefs^thers, and by fonsiBg; 
them early to obedience to the divine law undft 
which they lived : — Yejftall command ycur childrpn 
to ohferve and do all the words of this la%v. 

The Jews had ftill a greater reafon to be careful 
and conftant in difcharging this duty towards their 
children ; they had not only the laft command of 
their great lawgiver for it, but they well knew that 
they were diftinguifhed from the reft of the world 
by Providence for the fake of this duty. Their 
great anceftor Abraham was chofen to be the head 
of a great nation, that he might, and becaufe God 
knew he would, be diligent to tranfmit to his pof- 
tcrity the knowledge of God's laws, and to breed 
them up in obedience to them. In the eighteenth 
chapter of the book of Genefis, God declares his 
purpofe of making Abraham a great (ind mighty na- 
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tien ; and tkat all th nations of the e^rih Jkwld 1h • 
hleffed in him. At the 19th verfe, the reaiba of thi$ 
peculiar regard to Abraham is given ; For I know 
Urn J thai he will command his children and his hofffif- 
hoU after him, and thty Jhall keep the way rf the 
JLord, to dojuftice and judgment. 

That the command of Mofes lays an obligation 
on parents to make ufe of their authority with 
their children to bring them into fubjei^ion to the 
law of Gody is put out of all doubt by the language 
of the text. They were to command their children 
to obferve and do all the words of the law. But 
this precept had a larger and more exteniive riew^ 
being given not merely as the advice of a preacher^ 
but as the injimdion of a great lawgiver, pfefcrib^ 
ing a proper method to eftabliih and fccure thf 
pfofperity of a nation. The education therefore of 
the children of a country may, and ought^ in aU 
wife governments, to be confidered aa a national 
concern. 

This concluiion may appear, perhaps, with greater 
force, as fupported by the declaration of God con- 
cerning Abraham, juft before mentioned. God (aw 
that Abraham would command his children an4 
houfehold after him, to keep the way of the Lord, 
and to do juftice and judgment ; and therefore 
he determined to make him a great and mighty na-' 
tion. Now if this difpofition, feen and approved 
in Abraham, has no relation to the office of a pub-r 
lie magifhate, the reafon given for making Abra-t 
ham head of a great people, is a very ftrange onet 
For if the magi ft rate has, and ought to have, no 
fOBcern in feeing the youth of the country brought 
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up in the fear of God, Abraham's difpofirionl 
take this care upon him could be no reafon ftir 
making him the head of a great nation. 

To judge of the methods which have been or 

lay be applied to propagate or preferve religion 
and the fear of God in the world, we muft coalider 
the nature, capacities, and circumftances of meniB 
general ; the influences under which they aft ; u>d 
which of them may be properly made ufe of in tbe 
cafe in qucftion. Religion being the fcrvice of It 
free agent, all external force is excluded as abfo* 
lutely improper : inftruftion is the proper applica- 
tion to a reafonable mind ; and were men under no 
jofiueQce but that of reafon, inftru<?tion would be 
ithe only proper application : but men are bora 
with paflions, as well as reafon, and the paffioM 
grow ftrong and turbulent, much fooner than reaftm 
comes to fuch maturity as to be able to corrcft and 
rcftrain them ; and therefore authority is wanted as 
well as inftrutflion, to form the mind of men to 
virtue and religion. 

I am feolible there are fome, who have their ob- 
jeflions to this method of propagating religion, who 
think all men fliould be left free to judge for them- 
felves, without having the prejudices of education 
thrown into the fcaie on either fide. They fee that 
in Cbriftian countries, all are, through the power of 
education, ChrifHans ; in Mahometan countrid, 
they are, for the fame reafon, Mahonietaiu ; and 
they think true religion fhould reject the ufe of 
thofe means, which ferve indifferently to promote 
truth and falfehood. 

It is no unconimon thing for men to piuiiie their 
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fpeculations till they lofe fight of nature ; the con- 
fequence of which is, that they fall into notions 
contradidVory to the experience of mankind, and 
abfolutely impoflible to be reduced to pradlice. 

Look into the hiftory of ages paft, there is no in- 
ftance to be found of children brought up free 
from the imprellions of cuftom and education ; 
coniider the nature and condition of men, and it is 
impoflible there ever fhould be. 

Children have eyes and ears ; what they fee, they 
naturally imitate ; what they hear, influences their 
tender minds* And where parents negled): the care 
of their children, they are left to chance, and pick 
up notions and opinions from others ; perhaps from 
the footman, who oftentimes is conftant companion 
to the heir of the family. So that where parents 
omit to inflruA their children, it is not leaving 
them to their own freedom of judgment, but it is 
leaving them to receive impreflions from &r worfe 
hands. 

But as this objedtion, if there be any weight In 
it, diredlly impeaches the natural means ordained by 
Providence for preferving true religion, and the 
means enjoined as well under the Chriflian as the 
Jewifh difpenfation for perpetuating the great truths 
' of revelation, it may be proper, perhaps, to take this 
matter a little higher, and confider how it flands on 
the principles of reafon and human nature. 

Did men come into this world perfedV, and 
equally perfeA, having their minds flored with all 
neceflary ideas, and able to make a proper ufe of all 
the faculties of the underftanding, there might be 
ibme reafon, perhaps, in faying, ^^ Leave themfelves 
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^ to judge for thcmfelires.** But as tht cafe ta other- 
wife, and we bring little more into the world with m 
than an animal life, and arrive by flow degrees to the 
ufe of reafon and the knowledge of things about us, 
it is the diredion of nature, in confequence of this 
courie of nature, that parents fhould teach their 
children, as they grow capable of learning, the things 
that are necefTary to their well-being. 

The great force of cuftom and education, whether 
rightly applied or otherwife, could not be long un- 
obferved in the world : as foon as it was obferred, 
it became a ftrong call upon the natural alfe<^toos 
of parents to guard the tender minds of their chil- 
dren againft wrong impreffions^ and to prevent the 
growth of evil habits in them. Without the exer- 
cife of this care in fome degree, authority cannot be 
maintained on the part of parents, nor duty required 
on the part of children. If parents have nothing to 
teach, what have children to obey ? What then 
muft become of the natural duties ariling from this 
relation, when nothing will remain, unlefs perhaps 
fome degree of fondnefs, fuch as brute creatures 
have by inftindl of nature ? 

That this natural force of cuftom and education 
was intended by Providence to a<ft in conjuncftioD 
with reafon, for the fupport of virtue and religion, 
there can be no doubt; and whoever confiders what 
God has done, by natural or fupcrnatural means, for 
the fake of religion, will fee abundant evidence for 
this truth. 

But, when the ways of men grew corrupt, when 
cuftom and education were gone over to the fide of 
vice and fuperftition^ and reafon and religion were 
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left akme to ftroggle for themfelres ; it is hardljr to 
be imagined how univer&lly the corruption fpread, 
apnd bow ftrongpoifefiion was given to idolatry and 
iuperftition thrbughout the world. It may be hard 
to fay, what induced men at firft to confecrate birds 
and beafts, ftocks and flones, and to fall down aiid 
worfhip them. But when once thofe follies were 
introduced, cu'ftom and education fpread them far 
and wide ; and they took fuch deep root, that hu* 
man reafon c<iuld not Ihake them, but was content 
for ages together to wear the chains of blind fuper- 
ftition. Cuflom aiid education cannot be ihut out 
^ the cafe; and influence they mui): and will have; 
and if they are not fecured on the fide of reafon, 
and taken in as afliftams to it, they will foon grow 
to be tyrants over reafon ; and men will think and 
a£t 35 if they had none. 

We read in ancient ftory of a people^ who ufed, 
when their parents and relations were grown old and 
infirm, to. kill them and feaft on them. The cuf- 
tom appeared) as well it might, barbaroua and inhu- 
mamiB the eyes of all civilized nations : but thofe peo- 
ple being aiked in their turn, what they thought ^£ 
thofe who fuffered their aged parents to linger and 
die of themfelves, and then burnt or buried their 
dead bodies, they exprefled the gpeateft abhorrence 
for iuch impiety. Had the Egyptians, or airy 
other people, been examined in like manner, upon 
any or all thdir fuperf^itions, their fentimema i^i fa- 
vour of their national cufloms would have btdtx 
found aa fltong, and as hard to be reAified. 

So genend and fo ftroMg ift the (otM oi cuftom 
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and education, that the influence nuiy be iaid to be 
natural to the mind of man ; and if the influence is 
natural, it was, doubtlefs, defigned by the Author of 
nature to be fubfervient to good purpofes. That 
he intended it for this ufe, is manifefl: alfo from his 
making this ufe of it, and from his interpofing to 
corre<!^ the abufes to which this natural influence 
was but too liable through the paflions and corrup- 
tions of men. 

Coniider, from the beginning of things what pro- 
viiion was made for propagating religion in the 
world. Adam was created in the ftate of manhood; 
and as he came a man, and not a child, out of the 
hands of his Creator, he brought into the world with 
him all knowledge necefTary to a man ; of which 
the knowledge of God and true religion was the 
moil necefTary part. Of him then fufiicient care 
was taken. 

But all after him came infants into the world, 
void of knowledge, capable of coming at it but by 
flow degrees, and liable to many errors in the only 
thing they had to depend on, the ufe of their rea- 
fon. What care now was taken to direft them 
right in this momentous afFair of religion ? Was it 
not plainly this, that they were put into the hands 
of an inftrucftor, who was himfelf inftrudled by 
God, able to teach them the great works of Provi- 
dence in the creation of all things, and to point out 
to them the duty owing from the creature to the 
Creator ? 

How long this influence continued to preferve a 
fenfe of true religion, we know not ; probably in 
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fome tolerable degree for many ages; for many 
ages pafled before God^ for the wickednefs of men> 
deftroyed the world by a deluge. 

Coniider now again what care was taken of relU 
gion at the reftoration of the world after the de- 
luge ; the wicked with all their ungodly deeds pe- 
rifhed in the waters ; one diftinguiflied preacher of 
righieoiifnefsj with his family, was faved^ to be the fa- 
ther of a new worlds and to teach the ways of right- 
eoufnefs to his pofterity. And what was this, but 
uniting once more the force of reafon, education, 
and cuftom in the caufe of virtue and holinefs ; 
and turning its natural influence into its proper 
channel, which had been divided and perverted by 
the wickednefs of men ? 

After the deluge, as the world grew populous^ it 
grew corrupt again ; and idolatry overfpread the 
face of the earth. God had promifed never to de- 
ftroy the earth again for the wickednefs of the inha* 
bitants. But, to check the courfe of impiety, and to 
keep up a fenfe and evidence of true religion in the 
midft of an idolatrous generation, he thought fit in 
his wifdom to raife up a nation to be his own pecu- 
liar people. He made choice of Abraham to be 
head and father of this nation ; and we are at no lofs 
to account for the reafon of this choice ; for God 
has told us with what view he eledled Abraham — / 
Icnow iifrif thai he will command his children and his 
houfehoU after him, and theyjhall keep the voay of the 
Lord, to dojuftice and judgment. 

When the defcendants from Abraham were grown 
numerous enough to make a people of themfelves^ 
God was pieced to give them a law^ introduced 
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;«ttd AMfiMMd kf maif flgMi ikJPJWMJaiij wid 

memory of them titratiigh «li g cf i c fwwi <tt^« Ottftf 
' lifei^ ud terMtonkft were kifikiiiett, id b»€NiAaot 
-%»!» of the nacMittl rdiigidii} wlkk'tt^teld 
'«id kit before the eyes o^ the peof''^- like g^H 
vlUiigs whiek God httl done for fihemf ' Aifh« ft» it- 
-4fa(tit^ MM die pdBof^fi foeb iMs thM MeottfA- 
fiffioft to be iXMde «: the oflbriii^^ tlHtf firlfe^fMii 

• Mcotded in Che book of Dtumomotaf^ Hef nito 
bMogte the oflbtiBg wtt to fpMk aadf Iky Mbie 

• tfattXovd bifl God» .4^ 
^ ^— A Syriai^ reoi^ w periA watf my fai iw i iHd 
.^ he went down imo-£^rp«^ and ftffMntet-^im \ 
^with a few, and became ^re *miiAm^'\pmi 

1^'^ tti^Hey^ ttd JK^OUB* :.; o.» 

^ ^ And the I^yptians evil-eiiCMited my a«l^ 
- '^ flkSted uft, attd kid upon us hard bMdi^* 

*' And when we cried unto the Lord God «f Mr 
*^ fathers, the Lord heard our voiccy and looked on 
^ our affii6lion> and our labour, and our oppreC- 
*^ fioft. 

^ And the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt 
^ With a mighty hand, and with an ou^ftiwched 
^ arm, and with great terribleneft, and wich figOB, 
^ and with wonders. 

** And he hath brought us into this pUce, and 
^ hath given us this land, eten a land that iloweth 
** with milk and honey. 

<^ And now, behold, I have brought the fifft^indtf^ 
^ of the land, which thou, O Lord, haft, given 

me. 

Tbeie^ inftmitioM, introduced at &p6t bf pdfititc 
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law, fooD obtained the force of national cuftoms, 
and became a ftrong barrier againft the fuperftition 
of the idolatrous nations round Judea ; and they 
were intended to anfwer this purpofe. 

But it muft be obferved of thefe inAitutions in 
general, that they were not intended to operate 
merely by the force of cuftom ; but were adapted to 
preferve and renew the memory of the true reafons 
in which the religion of the Jews was founded. If 
you had been to reafon with a Jew upon the obedi- 
ence due to the law of Mofes, could you fay more to 
him than what the feail of the paffover taught him^ 
and what the profeilion made at the offering of the 
firft-fruii!S contained ? Thele inftitutions therefore 
intended to make cuftom fubfervient to reafon and 
true religion; ^nd they were fo conftituted, that 
they could go no where as cufloms without carrying 
ivith them the true reafon of religion. 

Upon this foot the Jewifh religion flood, till God 
fought fit by a new revelation to call all the world 
tQ repentance, and obedience to the Gofpel of 
Chrift Jefus. 

The nations of the earth were idolaters before the 
coming of Chrift ; and their religious worfhip was 
not only dire<Sled to falfe objedls, but was in itfelf 
impure and corrupt, and tended to introduce great 
depravity of manners. The feveral forms of fuper- 
ftition in feveral countries had eftablifhment, edu- 
cation, and cuflom, to fuppqrt them ; and thefe 
prefcriptive rights had got fuch Arong poflefGoni 
that there was no hope of feeing them beat out by 
human wifdom. Some few perhapsi faw the follies. 
whicl\ furrounded them; but their ^fifdojn .wai 9I 
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no ufe towards reforming the world, whaterer it 
might be to themfelves. 

To root out this inveterate evil required fupenift- 
tural affiftance ; and yet fuch afliftance as was con* 
(iftent with the freedom and reafon of human minds, 
and agreeable to the nature of religion j which lofes 
its very being when it is feparated from freedom 
and reafon. 

The power of miracles was fach an afliftance; for 
miracles are an appeal to reafon, as much as the worb 
of nature are; and therefore miracles offered in fup- 
port of true religion are to be confidered as new 
arms put into the hand of reafon, to enable it to fub- 
due the powers of corrupt cuftom and education. 

My fubjeA does not lead me to coniider all the 
purpofes which Providence had to ferve by the 
power of miracles; but this manifeftly was one, 
though not the only one, to awaken the attention of 
the world, to confider what they and their fathen 
had been doing when they fell down before ftocb 
and ftones, and forgot the Lord who made them, 
and to whofe command thej faw all nature was 
obedient. 

When reafon and true religion were by this 
powerful affiftance fet free from the ihackles of ido- 
latry and fuperftition, miracles ceafed; and, for per- 
petuating the knowledge of God and of his trudi 
in the world, the natural and ordinary methods 
of teaching and inftrudllng received an additional 
ftrength under the Gofpel, by fetting apart an mder 
of men, whofe bufinefs it ftiould be to publifh to 
every generation the great things which God had 
wrought for them through Chrift Jefus. Tiiis, I 
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Iky, was an additional ftrength to the ordinary and 
natural means of education, but was never deiigned 
"to fuperfede it ; for parents are obliged by the law 
of the GofpeU as well as by the law of nature, to 
breed up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord ; and where this care is wanting^ 
it is rarely that the other can take place ; children 
hegledled naturally grow headftrong and felf-willed; 
and we fee, by fad experience, that they are fent 
too late for inflfu<5tion to the church> who were 
nevef inufed to it at home^ 

Laying then thefe things tdgethef, Confider, what 
is there in the prefeilt circumilances of things that 
We can do to promote virtue and Jreligioil in the 
World ? We have only natural and ordinary meand 
within our power. May we ufe them ? or muft the 
care of virtue arid feligioti be glvferi up ? If not, thd 
properefl*, I had almoft faid the only efFeAual me- 
thod to preferve them, is to lay a foundation for the 
youth of the country. 

But thefe general refled^ions do fo naturally arife 
fimn what has beeii faid, thit I will leave them to 
your own thoughts ; atid go on to cdhiid^r the par-^ 
ticular cafe how before us. 

The ftatc of religion in Ireland very well defervei 
the attention of every itiah in this kingdom^ who 
lias a concern either for the purity of the Grofpel> or 
for the fcCurity df the government under which we 
live. 

* The Refdrtnatioii wto very iiiiperfe<5Hy carried on 
in Ireland ; and the bulk of the people have been 
ever fince, and ftill are, Papifts. The natives have a 
language of their own, extremely hard to be learned 

sea 
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^or underftood by any but themfelves, which maloci 
it almoft impoffible to convey any hght or knov> 
ledge to them. The prJefts among them, who talfc 
their language, being born and bred among them, 
know as little of any thing elfe, as the people them- 
felves do. So that Popery in Ireland is old tradi- 
tionary Popery, without any of the corredlion or imp 
provement which Popery in other parts has been 
forced into by the light of tlie Reformation. The 
learned of the church of Rome have been long 
palliating and refining their abfurd do<^rines and 
praiSices. Tell them tliat they worfhip faints and 
images, they will diftinguifh between diredl worfhig, 
^d relative worfhip, between religious fervicc, and 
honour and refpeft due to the faints. But the poor 
Irirti worfhip faints and images, and have never 
heard even of thefe refinements; which being in- 
vented as anfwers to objeflions, are of no ufe among 
i poor people, fecured by their ignorance, and a 
language underftood by themfelves only, from all ■ 
objetftions. 

Not many years ago a worthy clergyman of Ire- 
land, with great pains and labour, made himfclf 
maftcr of the langu^e of the natives, with an intent 
|o pfcach the Gofpel among them. He entered 
ppon the work, and the fuccefs teemed to outraa 
bis wilhes: his audience was numerous, and thff 
people feemed to be much affected with his dif- 
courfes : but as foon as this was perceived, the 
priefls had orders to publifh an excomnuinication 
;igainft every perfon who fhotild attend thefe fer- 
mons : the effect was, that the preacher was entire- 
ly deferted. 
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The cafe Is much the fame in fome parifhes of 
the kingdom, which have not a Proteftant in them, 
except the minifter of the pariih ; but few perhaps, 
who underiland his language, and they reftrained 
bf all the terrors, which the priefts of Rome can 
infufe into poor ignorant people, from giving ear t6' 
his inftru<^ions. How uncomfortable ^ fituatioh 
muft this be to an honeft minded clergyman, to 
£tid himfelf placed in an office, with a great truft 
ailiiexed to it, and which it is morally impoflible for 
hifcn to difcharge ; what a reproach is it to our Pro^ 
teftant church in the eyes of the adverlary, to have 
ihepherds appointed, and no flocks to be attended ; 
xulers fettled where there are none to be directed ; 
ttiniflers without congregations ; preachers without 
beiirers ! 

This great evil ought to be removed, muft be* 
removed, as far as proper and reafonable methods 
can prevail ; and till all reafonable methods are 
tried, the reproach will remain with us imanfwered. 

Confider this ftate of religion; and let every 
Chriftian lay his hand to his heart, and fay, whether 
this cafe calls for help or no. Can we be blatnelefs, 
if we look on, and fee thoufands perifh* for whom 
Chrift died, without fo much as offering to help 
or relieve them ? Thefe people, poor as they are, 
ignorant as they are, are yet children of the fame 
Father with us, men of the fame nature, fellow fub- 
jcfts and fellow Chriftians : if they know but little 
of Chrift, by whofe name they are called ; if they 
live in darknefs and fuperftition, and in blind obe- 
dience to Popifh tyranny 5 they arc but in the fame 
caft in which our forefathers were, and from which 
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: arc happily delivered. How ftrongly do thefc 
circumftances plead their caufe ! The reverence we 
have for the common Father of all ; the benevo- 
lence due to our fellow creatures ; the love we owe 
to men united to us in one and the fame fovietyj 
compaflion to their unfortunate cafe, which was 
once our own ; regard to the name of Chrift, by 
which they and we are called ; do with one voice 
exhort, incite, and provoke us to this labour and 
work of love, in which their prefent and future bap- 
pinefs, the glory of God, and the honour of the 
Gofpel, are fo nearly concerned. 

There is another conlideration well worth your 
attention, which though it affords not fo ftrong a 
reafon as thofe before mentioned, yet a ftrong one 
it does afford, to encourage you to go on with the 
good work you have underuken ; I mean the prof- 
perity and welfare of the conftitution and govern- 
ment under which we live. 

The prefent government and the Proteftant reli- 
gion muft ftand or fall together; Fapifta are by prin- 
ciple enemies to both ; the more ignorant they ar^ 
the more determined and defperate enemies they 
will be ; a^being free from the reftrunts of coofci- 
ence and refleAion, to yield blind obedience to their 
diredlors- 

The Papifts in Ireland, by the loweft computation 
I have feen, are five to two. The civil and military 
government are in the hands of Proteftants, and in 
times of publicr tranquillity are fulficieot to keep the 
Papiils in due obedience : but whenever the public 
has been diftreifed by internal commotions, the 
ftrength of Popery in Ireland has been fatally atper 
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rienced. The fituation of aflSurs in Charles the 
Firft's time brought them to take arms ; and the 
general maifacre of the Proteftants is ftill frefh in 
memory^in which thoulands periihed by cruelties 
unknown even amoilg barbarous nations. 

At the Revolution^ the Popery of Ireland endan« 
gered the Protefbmtilhi of the three kingdoms^ by 
finding employment for the arms of England^ when 
they were wanted elfewhere to fupport the caufe of 
liberty and religion : and ihould we ever be fo un« 
happy as to fee our religion and liberty put again to 
the chance of war^ there can be no doubt which 
fide the Irifh Papifts would take. 

Even in the times of peace they are of little ufe to 
the public^ being through want of education great-» 
ly unacqmunted with the arts of civil life^ and ftran* 
gers to the improvements which make men great 
and conliderable. They may be fit for arms^ but 
they are not fit to be trufted in a Proteflant army : 
many of them indeed take to this employment; and 
they are a feminary for foreign troops ; a ftrength 
bred up among ourfelves, but always at the fervice 
of our enemies. So that when you compute their 
numbers^ and their force, you muft place their 
ftrength to the account^ not of their natural Prince, 
the King of Great Britain^ but rather to fome fo* 
reign powers^ and to thofe efpecially, of whom Eng- 
land has the greateft reafon to be jealous. 
* What ihall we lay then to this ftate of the cafe i 
Shall thefe great numbers continue ftill to be our 
enemies; or fiiall we try to gain their afiecSHons, 
and make them friends as well as fubjeA to the go- 
Ternment ? Shall we fee them ftill i^rificing their 

£e4 
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lives due to the defence of their country, in the fct* 
vice of foreign powers; or fliall we engage thci 
hearts and hands in a nobler warfare, in the caufe of 
liberty ? Shall we permit them to remain untaugb^ 
uncultivated, ufelefs to theinfelves and to the wortdi 
or fhall we fliew them the arts of life and honeft 
induftry, teach them to be happy, and of ferriM 
to themfelvea and to the public ? 

There can be no doubt which part is to be 
chofen. But as even the temporal advantages pro- 
pofed are not to be obtained but by fetting thefe 
poor people free from the tyranny of Popery, and 
by opening their minds to fee and receive the 
truths of the Gofpel ; the methods to be ufed with 
them muil be fuch as are confiftent with the nature 
of religion, and fuch as the circumftances of the 
people will admit. — And fuch only have you mado 
choice of. 

When you receive children, whofc parents wil- 
tingly entmft them to yout ciu'e, (and others yoa 
&ek not after,) you a&. by commilfion under the pa- 
ternal authority, and are authorized by the fame na- 
tural right, when yoa teach ind inftru£l fuch chil- 
dren, as parents themfelves are when they teach and 
inftruift their own. Whoever therefore has any ob- 
jedtion to the work you are engaged in, muft firft 
dtfpute the parent's right to educate his own chil- 
dren, before he can controvert yours. 

If the confent of parents gives you a ri^t, your 
charity, and benevolence in undertaking a duty* 
which the poor parents are incapable of difchai^ng 
thenafclves, will not fail to give you a reward in doe 
time. Ages to come, when they feel the bappf 
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change^ the foundation of which is now layings ihall 
blefs your memory ; and thoufands yet unborn may 
owe their happinefs in this worlds and their hopes 
in a better^ to this work and labour of love. 

Gro on then, and may fuccefs wait on your care. 
The wifties of all, who wifh well to their country, 
are with you ; and every good man, if he has no- 
thing elfe to give, will bellow his prayers, that this 
work of the Lord may profper in your hands. 
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9 Cor. ix. i2. 

For the admini/iration of this fervice not only fitpplieth 
the want of the faints , hut is abundant alfo by many" 
ihankfgivings unto God* 

JL O take in the full fenfe of the Apoftle upon this 
fubjeA, the 14th verfe ought to be read together 
with the text ; and then the whole will run thus : 
For the admini/iration of this fervice not only fupplieth 
the want of the faints ^ but is abundant alfo by maivf 
ihankfgivings unto God \ and by their prayer for you, 
which long after you for the exceeding grace of God in 
you. 

The occafion of thefe words was in ihort this : 
the Apoftle had been making coUe Aions among the 
Chriftians of feveral countries^ for the relief of the 
poor diftrefled brethren in Judea ; and, intending 
ihortly to viiit Corinth, he fends before him an ex- 
hortation to them to be in readinels to anfwer the 
hopes and expedlations which themfelves had raifed 
in him, that he fhould receive a large fupply at 
their hands. The chapter of the text is entirely 
fpent in this argument; the Apoftle introduces it 
with excufing his writiqg upon this fubjeA, iince 
he knew how forward they were of their own fic* 
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cord^ and how much their zeal had provoked and 
ilirred up others to be Uberal : but then from this 
very circumftance he juftifies his application to 
them^ and urges them in a Very powerful manner 
to make good their fair promifes^ left haply if thej 
ihould after all be found unprepared at his comings 
both he and they fhould be ajhamed in their cmU' 
fident hoafiing. I ihould not have taken notice of 
this argument made ufe of by the Apoftle to fiir 
up the Corinthians* char^ty^ which is not indeed 
founded oH the nature of the good work itfelf^ or in 
the^promifes of the Grofpel^ but for the fake of ob- 
ferving to you, that it is not only lawful^ but lauda* 
bie, to tnake the natural paffions and inclinatiotis of 
dien fubfervient to the caufe of virtue and religion ; 
diat it is no way unbecoming a preacher of tfae 
Oofpel to apply to that fenfe of ihame, to that Ion 
of credit and good report, which God has implanted 
in men, to be perpetual incitements to actions vir** 
tuous and praifeworthy. Thefe motives however 
mull be kept in their proper place ; we may re- 
commend, but they cannot make a duty; the 
ground of our obedience lies deeper. The honour 
of God, the good of our brethren, the care of our 
Own happinefs, are the fprings from whence all du* 
ties flow ; and though we may conlider thefe as 
diftincft heads, yet they always unite in one ftream, 
and run together without divilion : for whilft we 
do good to others, we do honour to Grod, and takq 
the beft care of ourfelves : and the honour we have 
for God will as naturally ihew forth itfelf in the 
love of the brotherhood^ z% it will certainly end in 
our own happinefs. 
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. From thefe principles the ApofUe exhorts the 
Corinthians to fet forward the charity propqfed to 
then^ with a liberal hand^ alTuring them^ that it 
would be abundant to the honour and glory of God^ 
through many thankfgivings ; that it would fupply 
the wants of thje faints ; and that it would return to 
them in bleilings^ through the prayers that would 
be offered to God in their behalf. 

We muil not imagine that thefe principles arc 
peculiar to works of charity and beneficence, fqr 
they really extend to all parts of our duty ; all re- 
ligion is derived from them ; and there is nothing 
we are bound to, but as it relates either to the ho- 
nour of God^ or the good of mankind, or our own 
welfare. 

' In treating therefore of this fubjeA, I fhall con« 
fider, 

. Firft, How thefe principles influence religion in 
general. • • 

' Secondly, How plainly and evidently they lea4 
us to works of charity and mercy. 

Thirdly, I will fhew you how efieftually they do 
confpire to recommend to us that good work, fop 
the promoting of which we are this day met toge^- 
ther in the prefence of God. 

Firft then, let us confider how tjbefe principles in? 
Auence religion in general. 

Man is a religious creature, in confequence of 
his being a rational one ; our obligations to do right 
arife from the natural powers with which we are en^ 
dowed, to diftinguifh between right and wrong ( and 
when in any cafe, in which we are concerned to a^ 
our reafon difcovers to us what is rights it ^t i^ 



lame time unavoidably fixes our duty and obtlg^" 
tion. 

Ir is but too plain, that to know and feel the ob- 
ligations we are under, is one thing, and to coinplj 
with them in praifiice, is another ; all wilful fmnets 
feel the obligations they are under to do right, and 
yet are carried by other inducements, which hare 
greater force upon their minds, to do wrong ; and 
where men comply with their duty, it is not always, 
nay, it is perhaps but rarely, for the fake of that 
natural light of reafon only, which creates the duty; 
but for other reafons, which afFet^ their own in* 
tcreft and convenience. And this fliews the diffe- 
rence between the principles, and the mere motivM 
of religion. 

A rational mind ought efpecially to be infJuenced 
by the power of reafon ; and if we could fcparate 
men from the corrupt paffions and affct^ions which 
hang about them, the fame light of re^on which 
fliews them their duty would fufficiently move and 
infiuence their wills to obedience ; in which cafe 
the principles and the motives of religion would be 
exaAly the fame ; and the ad of obedience would 
be fincere and pure, and of the iame kind with the 
light of reafon from which it flows. Such obe* 
dience as this is in the higheft degree rational and 
religious ; and though laws, both human and dl- 
rine, are guarded with hopes and fears, yet the 
workings of fuch hopes and fears cannot add to the 
religion of fuch obedience ; unlefs you fuppofe that 
there is more religion in being moved by our own 
paflions, than in being conduced by the claa Hght 
of our reafon and underftaodingt 
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When once a man has attained to the knowledge 
of God^ and of the relation he bears to him^ and 
feels the natural obligations from thence arifing to 
^ove, honour, and obey his Maker ; though other 
coniiderations may come in with good efFedl to in* 
dine his will to his duty, yet no other coniidera- 
tions can add to his obligations, or make the duty 
of obedience more a dut}', or more an adl of true 
religion, than it was before : for he who honours 
and obeys God, becaufe he knows that God ought 
to be honoured and obeyed by him, his creature 
and his fervant, z&s upon as high and as true a 
principle of religion, as a rational mind is capable 
of. 

The fecond principle of duty, which is the love 
of our neighbour, may be confidered in two views, 
either as it refults from the common relation which 
all men bear to God, or from the relation which 
men bear to each other : in the firft view, to love 
our neighbour is properly a religious aA, and part 
of the duty we owe to God ; and he knows but 
little of God and his attributes, who cannot from 
thence difcern, that to do good to our fellow-crea- 
tures is an acceptable part of obedience to him ; 
that to vex, injure, and opprefs them, is injurious 
to him, the common Father and Maker of all men. 

But befides this, could we fuppofe men to forget 
God, without forgetting themfelves, and lofing the 
reafon with which they are endowed; the very 
light of jeafon, aflifted by the natural faculty of 
what is right and wrong, would oblige men to ufe 
each other with juftice, and with tendemefs : for 
reafon itfelf is a law to a reafonable mind : apd in 
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the prcfent cafe, you muft either fay, that it would 
be altogether as reafonable an at^ in a tnan, who bo* 
lieves not in God, to murder an innocent child, ■ 
Xo nouriih and fupport it ; or you muft allow thai 
reafon alone in this cafe makes a difference, and 
creates fuch an obligation as a reafonable mind 
piuft ever be fenfible of, and inclined to follow. I 
would not call this religious obedience ; but it is 
obedience to the law of our own minds: and could 
we be fo ftupid as to forget the hand which planted 
this law in our hearts, yet whllft the law itfelf lives 
in us ; that is, as long as we continue to have rea* 
fon and fenfe, fo long fhall we feel the obligations 
we are under in obedience to it ; fo long fhall wt 
be diflatisfied with ourfelves for adling contrary to 
what we fee, and know, and feel to be right and 
becoming. < | 

But join thcfe two confidcrations together, and 
you fee into the very fource of all the obligations » 
man can be under to do good to his fellow-crea-. 
tures. We can confider men only as they ftand 
related to us, or as they and we iland equally re-, 
lated to God, our common father ; and under thelii 
views we may difcover whatever we owe to man for 
bU own lake, or for the fake of God who made 
him i and difcern the whole compais of our duty 
with refpeift to the fecond great branch of it, Tiett 
Jkalt love thy neighbour as thyfelf. 

Let us then proceed to the third thing, viz. the 
love of ourfelves, and our own happinefs ; .and con- 
fider how far this will and ought to influence our 
leligious obedience. 
„ It is very evident from the common and unireti 
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fid fiynfe of rhtokiild, that the defines 6f life tod 
ha^piMfs affc JHilpteilions which come from the A\i- 
thet of naturt; ind confequchtly that to follow 
th(!fe impreiiions, and to aA irl purfuance of thettl^ 
is ac<!ordihg to nature, and kgreeable to the will 6£ 
Gted, the anthbt of theiti. It is rcafonable for a 
miUi to be concerned for his own happinefs ; and 
fince the will of Grod can never contradiA right rea- 
fohy it is cotlibharit to the divine will for men to aft 
ilpon this principle, the care of themfelves and df 
their own welfare. This concern for our own hap- 
pititfs is a very ftrong principle of action ih us, and 
when <luly purfued, within its proper bounds, a very 
joftifiable one ; and though in ftriftnefs of fpeecli 
it caiinot be termed a principle of religiofi, hecaiife 
the reafon of our own religidtis bbbdience is not to 
bfe refolved into felf-love; yet, confiderihg the ftrift 
Tmioh which God has niaide between Our liap- 
pinefs and our duty, the concern for our own happi-^ 
ntfs, when duljr regulated, will always be a potver- 
fiil ptrinciple of aftion in matters of religion. 

The nattttd cate and conrcem therfefore which all 
ttih have for themfelves and their own happitiefs^ 
is the gi'eat fdiirce from which the motives of reli- 
gidili airfe deduced : artd the reafon why this natural 
pfinci{de of aftion does often furhifh very p)owerful 
mdtiteis to the caufe of vice and irrellgion, is no 
othdr thah this; that men often,* through the cor- 
nijjtitAo'f their affedlions, judge amifi of their hap- 
{nUtefs, and purfiie thofe things as pleafant and pro- 
fitable, which ar« really pernicious and deftruAif e. 
In which cafe men are not to be blamed for purfu- 
ing; thbi]" oWn hapi^inels^ but for the comqrtion of 

▼OL. III. 9 f 
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their hearts, which makes them pUcc their happi- 
nefs in the things the moft contrary to it. For 
fince God made man to be happy, and has endowed 
him with reafon, to difcern wherein his true happi- 
nefs does confift, it muft needs be agreeable to the 
will of God, that man fhould endeavour to attain 
that happinefs for which he was intended. The 
confcquence of which is, that it is no blemifli to 
our obedience, that we are moved by the coofi- 
derations of that happinefs, which God has made to 
be the reward of it. 

To judge rightly therefore of the motives upon 
which men a<ft in their religious concerns, we muft 
judge of the nature of the happinefs they propel 
to themfelves ; and this, I think, we may admit as 
a rule in this cafe ; that as long as men feek afici 
that happinefs which is natural and proper, and in- 
tended for them by God, fo long they nA upon mo- 
tives agreeable to the wilt of God. 

The happinefs in which men are capable of bar- 
ing any ihare, or for wtuch they have any defiies^ i> 
cither that which belongs to this worlds or riiat 
which belongs to the world to come. ' That future 
rewards are proper iodtements to virtue and reli- 
gion, is plain (^pm hence ; that God has prapofed 
them as fuch, and fent his only and well-bdovcd 
Son into the world, to bring life and immortality to 
light through the Go/pel. But thefe fature xewardi 
do not alter the nature of religion, or giVe God a 
better title to our obedience than he had beiope; 
they contun not the reafons and evidences aftbe 
obligations we were ander to the fupreoM Cnttofi 
but they are added as proper nioTemcDtt to the will 
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Vid affisAions of men^ and to raife their minds 
above the temptations of this worlds which fo eafily 
faefet them. The particular rewards promifed in 
the Gofpel being matter of divine revelation^ to re- 
jeft them^ is want of faith ; to admit them^ is an 
a<£t of religion towards Grod, with refpedi to that 
faith, which is the foundation of our receiving 
them ; but with refpeA to the influence of the re- 
wards themfelves, they do not make any thing to be 
a religious duty, which is not fo in itfelf ; they do 
not make any thing ceafe to be religion, which was 
religion before. 

As to the happinefs of this prefent life, we can, I 
think, as little quefkion whether God intended men 
to be happy here, as we can, whether he intends 
them to be happy hereafter : the natural defires of 
men after this happinefs, the neceflary conneftion 
between virtue and happinefs, and the goodnefs of 
God towards his creajtures, will not permit us to 
make any doubt of it: and if God intended men for 
happinefs here, to purfue this happinefs by the mofl 
juftifiable means, i. e. by the means of virtue and 
religion, mufl needs be agreeable to his holy will ; 
and confequently the profpeA of the peace and 
tranquillity of this life is a proper motive to reli- 
gion. 

Under the old law we find the promifes of this 
life were exprefsly made to religious obedience by 
Grod himfelf ; a demonffaration, I think, that the 
motives of this world are not in their own nature 
deffau&ive of religious obedience. Long life, tem- 
poral peace and profperity in the flourifhing condi* 
tion c^ their country, firuitfiil feafonsj and plentiful 

tfa 
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harvefts^ are inducements alwa3rs propofed to tbi 
Jews to keep the commandments : nor may we pre- 
tend to fay, that thefe promifes were peculiar, UA 
only proper to the Jews, unlefs we think that it w* 
peculiar to the Jews to deiire long life, profperity, 
and plenty : for motives founded in natural d^iires 
muft be as extenfive as the defires themfelves ; and 
having been propounded by God as motives of rdi 
gion to one nation, it fhews they are proper for iSi. 
The Jews had indeed an expreis promife of tempos 
ral felicity, if they continued obedient : other na- 
tions, if they believe God to be the governor of i&6 
world, muft have aflurance of the lik6 reward ; for 
to fuppofe God to govern the world, infers his ckti 
of a religious obedient people : and therefore our 
Saviour gives it as an inftance of want of faith, 
where men diftruft the goodnefs of God in provid- 
ing for them, whilft they endeavour to ferve him. 
But further; even under the Gofpel we are affurcd, 
that godlinefs has the fromifes of the life that now isy 
and of that which is to come. 

To encourage ourfelves therefore in our duty and 
obedience, with the hopes that God will reward us 
here with life, health, and profperity, is no blemift 
to our religion ; but indeed is an a6l of faith in 
God, as governor of the world ; and a proper in- 
ducement to make us, in all we fay or do, to look 
up to him who is the giver of every good and per- 
fedl gift, both in this life and in the next. 

Our Saviour reckons but two general heads of re- 
ligion, the love of God, and the love of our neighbour; 
but the fecond of thefe plainly infers another, the 
love of ourfelves ; for fince we are to love o\s 
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H^ghbovr AS ourfdveSy it i& evident that we may 
mmi oi^ht to love ourfelves. A corrupt and irreli* 
gious afie Aion can be no nde of duty ; and if we 
M9 bound to love others according to the meafune 
of the love we have for ourfelves, it is evident at 
Ipaft that we may, confiftently with the tiature of 
religion, love ourfelves as much as we are bouml to 
Iflws ofliers: and iince it is our duty to promote the 
pfefent eafe) and happinefs, and profperity of o^ 
ncigfabours, it mufk be ag^eable to the mind of our 
blefled Saviour, that we fliould take the fame cave 
cf ourfdves : and if this be a lawful care, it muS^ 
seeds be allowed, that it is never better employed 
dun when it makes us obedient towards God, in 
hi^ies of liis favour and protedion. 

Having now, if not too largely, yet at leaft as £sr 
as ikc prefent occalion will give leave, endeavoured 
to dear the firft thing propofed ; I ihall proceed to 
the fecond ; namely. 

How plainly and evidently thefe principles lead 
us to works of charity and tnercy. 

Me ikat ^ffreffeih the poofy fays the wife King of 
Ifrael, refraacheth Jus Maker: hit he that honouretk 
JfM, hath mercy on the poor. 

The poor are the creatures of God, not only as 
they are men, but alfo as they are poor men : the 
different orders and degrees of men are from the 
hand of Qod ; and to defpife or opprefs a man for 
being what God has thought fit to make him, is to 
reproach God : and if we have a true honour for 
God, the common Father of both rich and poor, it 
will difp<^ us to regard even the meaneft of his 
chikittii. The rich are the elder brothers of thr 

Ff3 
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world ; and as they Ihare the eftate of 'it amoi^ 
them, fo is it incumbent on them to provide for the 
neceflities of the reft of the family-; which they can 
hardly negledV without renouncing the common re- 
lation they have to one and the fame parent; fo that 
to fhew mercy to the poor is a diredl way of paying 
honour to God. 

Belides, works of mercy redound to the honoor 
of Grod, through the praifes and thankfgivings of 
thofe who feel the comfort and relief of theoL 
The charity of the rich, thrown into the lap of the 
poor, afcends up in more delightful ilreams than 
the incenfe of the altar, and returns again in ihonrcrs 
of bleflings upon the head of the liberal. The. un- 
expected relief which the indigent meet with, natu- 
rally creates in them a great fenfeof Providence, 
and of the care of God over his creatures ; it raifes 
them to a thankful acknowledgment of his* regard 
towards them, and difpofes them to a religious de- 
pendence on him in the midft of all their diftrels. 
So that in this fenfe alfo works df charity tend to 
the honour of God, as they promote a true fenfe of 
religion in the world. 

That the good and welfare of men are diredlly 
confulted by the charitable hand, is too plain a cafe 
to admit of any proof: and great pity it is, that 
there is any room to doubt whether this end be al- 
ways attained by the liberality of well-difpofed per- 
fons : but fo it is, that too great a part of what is 
given in charity in this rich and populous city, in- 
ftead of being a fupply to the want of faints, is the 
nourilhment of idle and debauched vagabonds: a 
cafe the more to be lamented, becaufe the frequent 
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inipoftures of this kind make good people diftruft- 
fiil of all who afk for charity^ and fometimes bring 
great difficulties upon the well-deferving poor. 
Under thefe circumilances, we can no otherwife an* 
fwer this end of charity^ the doing good to others, 
than by taking fome care to place our charity right ; 
and to dift^nguiih between the truly needy, and the 
idle beggar^ who lies in wait to intercept charity^ 
and to divert the maintenance of the more deferv- 
ing. But however we may be impofed on in this 
refped, yet in that which follows, I truft there is no 
fear of being deceived ; for though the wicked re- 
ceiver of charity fhall anfwer for his guile and hy- 
pocrify, yet the liberality of the giver fhall not go 
unrewarded: for^ 

Thirdly, By works of mercy and charity, we 
make the beft provilion for our own prefent and fu- 
ture happinefs. This may be concluded by direA 
inference from what has been already faid ; for lince 
works of mercy have fo plain a tendency to promote 
the honour of God, we cannot doubt but that God 
will reward the love and obedience of fuch as take 
pleafure therein. Add to this, the exprefs promifes 
of the Grofpel made to thefe good works efpecially ; 
infomuch that clothing the naked, feeding the hun- 
gry, giving drink to the thirfty, viliting the lick and 
the prifoners in their diftrefs, are mentioned by our 
bleilbd Saviour as chief articles of inquiry at the 
laft great day ; and are put into the ihort defcrip- 
tion which St. James has left us of pure and undefiled 
religion in the fight of God ; add to this, I (ay, and wc 
have all the fecurity that can be defired or ex*-* 
pelted. 

F f 4 
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The final retribution for this, and every odlT 
work, muft he expected from the juftice of Go|ii, jn 
that day in which he hath appointed to judge dK 
world ; but this hinders not but that we may juftly 
hope for parr of our reward in this life, la the 
chapter of the text, the Apoftlc encourages the Co- 
rinthians to liberality, by teaching them to expd) 
9. return for it from God, in the jncreafe of thdl 
ftores, and a plentiful harvcft of the good fruits o^ 
the earth : this reward he earneftly prays they may 
have : — He thut mmjiereth Jeui to tJ^efower, both m- 
tiijler bread for your food, ami mutl'tply yur feed favm. 
The Apoftlc wrote to Chriftians, and doubtlels he 
made ufe of none but Chriftian motives; and upon 
hii authority we may venture to promife to the cha- 
ritable Chriftian a fuiiable reward, as well in the blef- 
fings of this life, as of that which is to come. But 
it ia time to proceed to the laft thing propofed : 

To fhew how efl'etftually thefe conlider^tions con- 

^ice to rocofpjiKiHl to w thtc good «r<^ foe pro<- 
ipoting of which we are this day met togeth«r iq 
the fear of God. 

If to fupply thiS t(mpor«l vaots of the b/ethreo 
be ft wofk redoundbg to the honour of God ; ber 
bold thefe numerous objects before you, aU wearing 
the livery of charily, not as a badge of fecrimde to 
wy, earthly maAer, but as a token tliat they vtA 
their bene&(5lors are equally fcrvants to God; wxf 
a^. their prefent wants and neceflities the ooly coDr 
cem of this pious inftitution i but a foundAtiodk tf 
laid for the gonftant fupport of them and their ^ 
milies, by training them up, and difpofing of thoq 
to fuch ufeful employments as may yield them f, 
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comfortajble maintenance for their lives; fo that thj^ 
charity^ like the widow's crufe^ will always recruit 
itielf ; and bread to be earned by thefe many hands, 
ifi time to come, (hall be placed to the liberal man's 
^count, as the growth and produdl of his benefi- 
cence, and be a memorial of his good works daily 
reivew^ed and offered up in the light of God. 

But the fupplying the temporal wants of the poc^ 
i3 not the only, nor the chief end of thefe inftitu- 
tjpns ; they have another view, which more dired- 
ly regards the honour and glory of God ; the ia- 
^TuAing of youth in the principles of virtue and 
ilpligipn^ and teaching them to Know God betimes^ 
^nd the obedience owing to him. And if providing 
^r the temporal wants of the poor fhall be eileemed 
an honour paid to Gk)d, how much mpxc fhall this 
ctaarity be fo efteemed, which is dedicated exprefsly 
to that end ? the chief bufinefs qf which is, to fil) 
the mouths of babes and f^cl^lings with the praife^ 
of God, a facrifice which he will Qpt defpife. To 
inflnxd undifciplined youth in the principle^ of 
&ith and obedience, what is it but to extend the do- 
minion of Grod over his creatures; to ium the hearts 
of the di/bbedient to the wifdqm of the jufi^ and tq 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord; to conquer 
the powers of darknef3, like good fqldiers of Chfift; 
and to lay up in ftore for ourfelves more than (he 
conquerors crown ? But, lecondly^ 

The argument has the fame advantage with re- 
fped^ to the good of thofe who are the imniediam 
objeAs of this charity : it has this in commoii wijC^ 
c^er charities, that it is a fuj^ly for the w^ts of 
the poor ; it has this above oaany otheni, thjtf i(^ it i 
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provifion againft future wants ; but its chief glory 
is, that it is a provilion not only for the prefent 
comforts of this life, but alfo for the happinefs of 
that life which is eternal; by refcuing the poor from 
that contagion of vice to which they are fo fatally 
expofed, for want of due inftru<Stions in their youth : 
it is this want which has filled the flreets with idle 
Vagabonds and beggars ; many of whom know no- 
thing of the Lord who bought them^ except only his 
name ; nor had they known that, but merely for the 
ufe of it in the common forms of begging. Laflly, 

As to yourfclves, the encouragers, the fupporters 
of this good work, God is your reward : and as the 
charity you are engaged in has all the marks of a 
juft regard to the honour of God, and of a tender 
and Chriflian concern for the prefent and future 
happinefs of your brethren ; fo need you not doubt, 
but that the promifes of the Gofpel fhall be juflified 
unto you, both in this life, and in that which is to 
come. Go on therefore, and faint not; if your work 
be attended with difficulties, they fhall ferve only to 
increafe your reward. Let it be the care on your 
part, that your good he not evil fpoken of\ and if of- 
fences come, (and they mufl needs come,) wo to them 
hy whom they come. 

But that this charity may in all refpedls be above 
reproach, and anfwer the ends propofed by the libe- 
ral benefaAors, I earneflly recommend it to thofe 
who have the immediate care of thefe children, to 
be watchful over their behaviour, and conflant and* 
diligent in the difcharge of their own duty. The 
fuccefs of this charity depends in great meafure 
upon their fidelity : men of fortune and bufinefs in 
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the world cannot attend fo clofely as to obferve 
every thing that pafles; this care therefore muft 
reft upon thofe, who have more immediately the in- 
fpe^lion of thefe fchools. And let them remember^ 
that they receive the pay of charity ; and that they 
cannot negleA their duty, without adding this ag- 
gravation to their crime, the abufe of one of the no- 
bleft charities of this age. 

And now, may that God, whofe honour you are 
labouring to promote, whofe children thefe are^ 
who are fupported and inftrudled by your cha-^ 
rity^ profper this work in your hands; and 
raife up frefh fupplies for the adminiihation of 
this fervice: may he minifter bread for your 
food, and multiply your feed fown, and in- 
creafe the fruits of your righteoufhels. To him^ 
&c. 
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And the people ferved the Lord all t/ie days of Jq/hua, and 
all (he days of the elders that outlived Jq/hua, who had 
feen all the great works of the Lord that he did fhr 
Ifrath 

X HUS fix ail is well : God had been extremely 
gradous and mercifnl to Ifrael ; and tbofe who had 
feen his wonders^ and had felt the miferies from 
which be had delivered them^ retained a grateful re-- 
membrance of his goodnefs. But the cafe quickly 
leered : no fooner were the men, who had feen the 
works of the Lord, gathered unto their fathers^ but 
there arofe another generation after them, which knew 
not iht Lordj nor yet the works which he had done for 
Ifirael : and the children of Ifrael did evil in the fight 
iff the Lord. The effects of their departing from 
God their deliverer are defcribed at the 14th verfe. 
And the anger of the Lord was hot agah^ Ifrttelj ^nd 
he delivered them into the hands of the fpoikrs that 
foiled theniy and he fold them into the hands of their 
enemies round about yfo that they could not any longer 
fiand before their enemies. 

Yoa have now the cafe of the Ifraolitei fiol^ b^ 
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fore you. I wifh it was a lingular cafe, and that 
reft of the people of God ftood clear from the ^< 
itnputKtion. If they do, happy are they; if thm 
do not, they have great reafon to fear, that the fame 
caufc will produce the fame effeft ; and that thcf 
Ukewife ihall be fold into the hands of their ene- 
mies. 

It is but a melancholy refleiftion to think, thai 
the mifbehaviour here charged upon the people of 
Ifrael, is almoft a natural efFetft of the prefent de^- 
nerate and corrupted ftate of nature: we receive be- 
nefits with great warmth and zeal of gratitude, aod< 
we poflefs and enjoy them with great coldnefs and 
indifference ; and too often with a total forgeiful- 
nefs of the hand that beftowed them. This temper 
difcovers itfelf in the common affairs of life, and the 
mutual intercourfe that men have with men. Thofe, 
who are able to help us, are courted and carefTed as 
long as we want their afliftance ; are honoured and 
reverenced whilft they afford it i and as foon 
they have made us happy, we begin to think they 
did us bat juftice, they gave us only what we had a 
right to ; and the acknowledgments due to the be- 
nefador are paid to our own merit and defert. By 
thefe fteps our fuccefs in the world, owing perh^ 
entirely to the partiality our friends had for us, and 
which ought to make us humble and thankful, leads 
us to two odious vices, very incident to human na- 
ture, though very unbecoming the condition of it, 
pride and ingratitude. 

Public blellings make ftill lefs imprefiion on the 
minds of men than private bene&Aions. Very few 
think of any obligation lying upon tbemfehes.for 
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the good they enjoy in common with their neigh- 
bours. The peace and quiet fecurity procured by 
the care and proted^ion of governmfent, is rarely re- 
fiefted on as creating any debt of gratitude to thofe 
who watch for us. When tribute is demanded by 
thofe to whom tribute is due, men are apt to con- 
lider what they pay as fo much loft out of their 
property : whereas in truth no part of our fortune 
makes a better return to us, than that which is be- 
flowed to fecure the whole, and to maintain peace 
and tranquillity in our days. 

What mifchief this temper of ingratitude pro- 
duces in private and in public life, is but too mani- 
feft. Every man almoft has his complaint againft 
fomebody, who has repaid his good offices with 
negledi and contempt, perhaps too with injuries; 
and in public life one would imagine that liberty 
was miftaken for a right to abufe the government ; 
and that the dignity of a free ftate conlifted in aA- 
ing without regard or reverence to thofe who are at 
the head of it. 

But the ef!e<5ls of this perverfe difpolition adting 
in the affairs of this life, and among ourfelves, arc 
matters of light complaint, compared with its influ- 
ence in matters of religion. We have all One great 
Friend, if we would acknowledge him ; one great 
Governor, if we would regard him. But we are too 
apt to deal with God as we do with the reft of our 
friends ; we intreat, we beg for his afliftance, wl^n 
we are in diftrefs; and when we are relieved, wt 
think but little of him. 

The common blelfings of Providence are re- 
ceived and enjoyed by multitudes^ who feldom or 
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Acvet think of the hsind tbit filpplies' their waim. 
The former and the latter rain, and thie plehtifBl 
feafods, are afcribed to I ktioW not what coiirfe of 
natural caufed : but fuch caufes are meant, to which 
no thanks are due ; and this notion^ contraiy to m* 
fon and true philofophy, is the mbre readily em- 
bracedy b^caiife it fornifhes meil with the good things 
of the world, and lays them uinder no Obligations to 
the Author of them. St. Paul lays, thit God at bo 
time Jeff him/elf without ivithe/s, in that he did good, 
and gave us rain from heaven^ dnd fruitful JeqfimSj fiU 
ling our hearts with food and gladnefs. But how has 
this evidence been attended to? The cohftant and 
tegular ftipply of our necellities makes as imagine 
that we have a right to them by prefcription, and 
that we have a property in th^ as children of the 
c^rth : or, that if any thihg is owing to wifdoth, it 
is to otir own Wifdom, in liianaging thfe ground and 
the feafons to the beft advantage. And thus for- 
getting the Author of every good gift, and transfer- 
ring the honour due to him to ourfelves, we do, in 
the language of the Frophet, facrifce unto our net^ 
and bum incenfe to our drag^ becaufe by them oi^ for" 
tion is fat, and our meat plenteous, Hab. i. i6. 

But however thefe common bleffings, which 
come to all without diftin<5lion, are negledVed and 
overlooked, one would imagine that fignal deliver- 
ances wrought in favour of any people;' and in 
which the arm of the Lord is made bare, and viii- 
ble to every eye, fhould be had in perpetual remem- 
brance, and be tranfmitted with fentim'ents of gra- 
titude, honour, and religion to the latcft pofterity. 

But the cafe is far otherwife ! 
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The hiftory of the Jews, a people under the pecu- 
liar and vilible government of Providence, is a fe- 
lies of rebellions and revolts againft God, who had 
frequently and miraculoufly delivered them from 
the hands of their enemies. In their ftory the 
counfels of God with refpedl to them and their 
neighbours are laid open ; and we fee plainly the re- 
ibntment of God's juftice againft a rebellious people, 
and in what manner he raifed the nations roimd 
about them to puniih and diftrefs them. From 
their example we may learn to reckon with our- 
felves; and, by conlidering our own cafe, know 
what to fear, and what to hope, from the juftice 
and mercy of Grod : for the ways of Providence are 
unalterable, and the fame wifdom and juftice which 
governed the Jews, governs all the people of the 
world. The purpofes of Grod are the fame towards 
all nations, though not fo difcernible and manifeft 
as in the hiftory of the people of IfraeL Profane 
hiftory prefents us many inftances of nations fub- 
dued under the hand of their enemies, and fallen 
from a ftate of pride and fovereignty to the mife- 
table condition of flavery and captivity. There the 
hiftory leaves us. It acquaints us with the fadls, 
and the politicians of the world are bufted in allign- 
ing caufes for the furpriiing changes that have been 
in the nations. Some difcern great wifdom and 
condufl on the fide of the conquerors, and great 
miftakes and ill mianagement on the fide of the un* 
fortunate ; and all agree to afcribe, in moft cafes, the 
events and fucceftes of war to the number and bra- 
very of the troops. But look into the facred hifh)- 
ly, where the counfels of God are difplayed by hia 
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holy Prophets, there will you fee a plain reafon, why 
the favourite nation, delivered moft wonderfully and 
miraculoufly from the ilaverv of Egypt, was fold 
again into flavery to the Piiiliftines and other hea- 
then nations around them. Had this ftory been 
told in the common way of hiftory, we fhould have 
thought this people extremely weak or unfortunate, 
in that they had no fooner efcaped out of the haods 
of the great and powerful kings of Egypt, but they 
became vaflTals and bondfmen to the little princes 
bordering upon Canaan. But fee the truth of the 
cafe : they became extremely unfortunate, becaufc 
they were extremely wicked ; their profperity waj 
their ruin, as it made them forget the Lord that 
bought them. And the ftrength, which they re- 
lied on as their fecurity, betrayed them to their dc- 
ftrudtion ; for they had to deal with him, whofavetk- 
not kings h the muliiluiie of an hoji, nor g'lvelh tht 

■ Let no tnan be fo weak as to imagine that diis 
method of Providence w^s peculiar and confined to 
the Jews, and that other nations were left to foUov 
their own imaginations, afid that God regarded 
them not ; for the contrary appears in the fame ti- 
ered hiftory, in which we have the account of the 
Jewifh nation. The counfels of Grod were not in- 
deed fo manifeftly declared to other nations by pro- 
phets and mefiengers from God; but the methods 
of jufticc were the fame to all, and the nations were 
left to reafon and confcience, thofe great lights given 
to all alike, to interpret the condmft of Providence 
with refpetfl to themfelvts. Were Sodom and Go- 
fnoirah deftroyed by chance ? No : it was by a £re 
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from heaven, commif&oned to extirpate a wicked 
and profane people. Were the Canaanites over- 
powered by the arms of Ifrael ? Certainly not : but 
Grod, who had wsuted in patience and forbearance 
till the meafure of their iniquity was full, delivered 
them up to deftrudlion. Inquire what became c^the 
great monarchies of AfTyria, Babylon, and Egypt: 
you may fee their doom foretold by the prophets. 
They were to be deftroyed for their great idolatry 
and corruption : and the prophecies have been fo 
remarkably fulfilled, that they are a fhmding leflbn 
of infhiidlion to all nations, who have eyes to (ee^ 
and hearts to underftand. Thus too it fared at laft 
with the £ivourite people of the Jews : they were 
often punifhed in mercy, and fufiered to be mife- 
rable, that they might become better. T%ey were 
from time to time admonifhed by the prophets; 
and at laft God fent his Son to them ; him they flew 
and hanged on a tree; and having filled up the 
meafure of their iniquity, vengeance purfued them; 
and fiich vengeance as aftonifhed the world, and 
does yet aftoniih it ; for there is no mifery like their 
mifery. 

Final punifhments, whereby nations are entirely 
rooted out, are of ufe to us as examples and warn* 
ings to fiee from the wrath to come ; otherwife 
they can do us no fervice : for ihould we ever fall 
into fo wretched a condition as to call down fuch 
judgments on our head, who can deliver us from t}ie 
hand of the living Grod ? But other judgments, how 
fharp and fevere focver they may be, are the effects 
of mercy, and intended for our correftion. When 
mncient arid late deliverances are forgotten^ and have 
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no efFeA upon the mind ; when the voice of God 
fpeaking in his law, by his prophets, and by the mi- 
nlitcrs of his word, is no longer attended to; no- 
thing remains but to apply ftiarper remedies, or to 
permit the people to fill up the full meafure of their 
iniquities, and to perilh in their lins. It is mercy 
to prevent this fatal evil, how corroding foever the 
means, made ufc of by mercy, may prove. The 
perverfenefs and corruption of men's hearts juftify 
the goodnefs and equity of God in inflicting fuch 
punifhments, and they muft blame tliemfelves for 
not attending to the gentler and the kinder calls of 
Providence. 

Perhaps there may be no great occafion to juftify 
before you the ways of God towards the childrea 
of lirael ; we are all of one opinion to condema 
their perverfenefs and ingratitude : fo much eafici J 
is it to dcte<5l the faults of others, than to fee and 1 
acknowledge our own ! ' 

But are we innocent from this great ofience ? 

Let us confider our owo cafe: and furely we 
have great reafon to confider it, now the enemies of 
our religion and liberty appear with trliunph in oM 
land, and are in poiTeflion of one ancient and pow- 
erful kingdom united to the crown of England. 

Our unhappy divifions in civil matters I choofc 
to pafs over in fitenc? at this time and place ; for I 
mean no reproach to any man. And without doubt 
our condutft towards God, and our regard to his 
holy religion, is the firfl: and moft interefting confi- 
deration now before us. 

It is well known that the people of Ifrael were the 
cbofen, the peculiar people c^ God; and difiin- 
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guifhed from the reft of the nations by a fpccial 
Providence diredling them and their affairs. If 
you confider this as the effeft of partiality, and a 
weak fondnefs for one fet of men more than an- 
other, you injure the attributes of God, who a6ls by 
wifdom and juftice in all his dealings, and is no 
refpeder of perfons. The houfe of Abraham was 
called for the fake of true religion ; to preferve the 
knowledge of the one God among themfclves, to 
propagate it among the nations, and to prepare the 
way for introducing into the world, under proper 
circumftances, that feed, in which all the nations of 
the earth were to be blefled. As they were chofea 
for thefe great purpofes, fo whenever they a6led 
contrary to them, they ceafed to be the chofen pco* 
pie, and were treated as enemies and rebels. 

We are apt enough to boaft of the purity of our 
religion, and our reformation from the errors and 
corruptions of the church of Rome ; and to flatter 
ourfelves that we alfo are a peculiar people of God, 
and fet up by Providence to be the bulwark of the 
Proteftant religion. And indeed, if we judge from 
the many deliverances we have had, when our reli- 
gion and our liberties were in utmoft danger, we 
have great reafon to acknowledge the care and pro- 
tection of Heaven over us. But remember ftill that 
we too are chofen to profefs and maintain the truth 
of God's holy Gofpel, and to bear our tcftimony 
againft the corruptions, which have prevailed over 
a great part of the Chriftian world. If, inftead* of 
adding up to this part afliigned us by Providence, we 
grow carelefs and indifferent to our holy profeffion, 
and fufFer a fpirit of irreligioa to preVait over the 
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natron, we forfeit our title to 6od*s prote£libn ; we 
are no longer the chofen people, and muft expeiSt to 
be treated as enemies and deferters. 

Our prefent fituation is attended with fears and 
uneafy apprehenfions ; and if we look back and con- 
fider from whence we are fallen, we may fee but 
too much reafon to fufpedl that our fears are well 
grounded. How has this nation been bleiled with 
the light of the Gofpel ! How wonderfully and how 
often has it been refcued from danger, when to 
human appearance there was no help at hand ! 
Scarcely had the Reformation taken root among us, 
but a Popifli Queen, made cruel by bigotry and fu- 
perftition, afcended the throne, and applied the only 
ftrong argument of Popery, fire and faggot, to ex- 
tinguiih the light that was breaking in upon us» 
Not only the civil powers of this country were in the 
hands that meant to deftroy the Reformation, but 
they were fupported and united to the powers of Spain, 
whofe prince was become a partner of the throne of 
England ; who lived to deftroy (not in this country, 
bkfled be God^ but in his own dominions) thou- 
fands and tens of thoufands on account of religion. 
Such were the powers under which the Reforma- 
tion here, ftill in its infancy, was to ftruggle. It is 
painful to think of the miferics of that time; but 
think of them we ought, and blefs God for the no- 
ble examples of conftancy and Chriftian courage, 
left by thofe whom he raifed up to bear teftimony, 
at the expence of their lives, to the trutli of his re- 
ligion. Had this r^ign been long and profperous, it 
is highly probable that Philip of Spain had left this 
country in the iamc condition he left his own : 
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tvhere the Inquifition roles with lordly and uncon- 
trollable power orer the confciences and over the 
fortunes of the people. But God, in whofe hands 
are the iffues of life and death, made wav tor a Pro- 
teftant Princefs to afcend the throne ; in whofe long 
and glorious reign the Reformation took deep root, 
and the eftablifhment of this national church was 
perfeAed. A work of great wifdom and piety, and 
fo efteemed by the Proteftanc churches abroad, 
however unhappily fome among ourfelves have for- 
faken her communion. 

The reign of this glorious Princefs was almoft sc 
ContitHial fcene of deliverances from foreign inva- 
lions, and difturbances at home. And notwith- 
ftanding fhe was diftrefled on every fide, by bulls 
arid curfes from Rome, by armadas from Spain, by 
rebellions in England and Ireland, (he left this 
church and nation in peace aod fecurity : fo won^ 
derfiiUy did the hand of God appear in our prefer* 
Tation.- 

Peace and fecurity under a weak government 
'v^ieh fiicceeded, produced by degrees a corruption 
in principles and manners, which emded at lall in 
the ruin of this church and nation, and the deftruc* 
tion of a virtuous Prince, worthy of a far better fate^ 
With him fell all our hopes of order and govern- 
ment in church and ftate ; anarchy and confufion 
ufurped the throne; and religion was fo divided intor 
an almoft infinite number of difagreeing fe(5ls, tha& 
the true one could hardly be found in the crowd. 

But whilft we are under this thick cloud, He, 
who can bring light out of darknefs, did, againft all 
the hopes of human probability^ reftore us to our 
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Iiappy conftitution In church and ftate ; ttot hj 
force of arms, or the power of princes, but by over- 
ruling the pallions of men ; fo that even they be- 
cime inftruraents in reftoring thefe blciBngs, who 
had been greatly concerned in deftroying them. 

It will be wronging the nation to fay, that this de- 
liverance at the RetVoralion was not received with 
great joy and pleafurc. The joy indeed was excef- 
live; and, as the cafe too often happens, left little 
room for fober and ferious reflexions. The hearts 
of men being fet open to the imprellionsand tranf- 
ports of joy, foon grew fenfual ; and the profperity 
of the nation broke out into luxury, and into all the 
vices which naturally attend it. The fenfes of reli- 
gion decayed; and the very appearances of it were 
fufpeifted, as a remnant of the hypocrify with which 
the late times had been charged. And if we may 
judge by the performances of the IVage, which arc 
formed to the tafte of the people, there never was a 
time when lewdnefs, irreligion, and profanenefs were 
heard with more patience. 

. But let us conlider, what fruit the nation had of 
thefe things. I ihall pafs over all the calamities of 
that time, which were many> and mention only that, 
which is the caufe and foundation of all we fear at 
prefent. In the next reign then, fee Popery once 
more exalted to the throne ai England, and work, 
ing to deftroy the religion and liberties of the peo- 
ple; not by art and cunning, and leifurely fteps, but 
by open and avowed attempts upon our conftitution. 
The laws for defence of our religion were filenced 
by a difpenling power; Papiils were placed on the 
bench, on the feat. 9f judgment, and at the head of 
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foUeg^ in our univcrfities. Men's hearts funk 
for fear, and the torrent feemed to carry all before 
it. One happy efieA indeed it had ; it awakened 
men to a fober fenfe of themfelves and their condi« 
tion. When they were put in fear, they foon found 
themfelves to be but men ; and they did the only 
reafonable thing they could do, ^pply to God for 
protedlion. The zeal of the nation at that time, 
for the pure uncorrupted doftrines of the Gofpcl, 
in oppoiitipn to the errors of Popery, was perhaps 
greater than ever it had been from the days of the 
Reformation. The paftors and their flocks were 
equally animated with a conftancy and a courage 
above temptation. And the clergy of the efta- 
bliihed church, under all the fears and apprehen- 
sions that daily threatened them, maintained the 
doiStrines of the Reformation, with fuch learning,, 
ability, and integrity, as did them honour both at 
home and abroad. 

Thus were the hearts of the people turned as the 
heart of one man : nor was it in vain they fought 
the Lord ; for, by a wonderful ferics of providence, 
he delivered them from their diftrefs. And we 
have fcen for many years the crown upon the head 
of Proteftant Princes, the natural guardians of the 
religion and liberties of this country. 

If we have made right ufe of this laft deliverance, 
let us fear no change ; for God will not forfake us, 
till we forfake him. But the profpecSt before us, 
the danger that draws near to us, call upon us to 
nA uprightly with ourfelves ; and not to decefve 
our hearts with hopes that God will remember us. 
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if we have forgot him, and the great things he ha* 
done for us. 

Our hiftortes will always remind us of the great 
deliverances this nation has had, and we cannot for- 
get them ; nor did the Jews forget the wonders 
wrought in the land of Egypt, and the redemption 
of their anceftors from captivity. The hiftorical 
remembrance of the faifts they had; and we have it. 
The charge againft the Jews, exprefled frequently by 
their forgetting God, is the fame which St. Paul 
brings againft tbc lieathen world : H'Tieti ihey knevj 
Gody they glorified him ml as GttI, neither were tkani- 
fit}, hut hecaine vain in their imaginations ; and their 
foolijh heart ivas darkned. 

Do we ftand clear of this charge ? I wifh to God 
we did. 

Let not me be the accufer of my nation, but let 
every man recollect what he has heard, and read, 
and feen, within the compafs of a few years. Sure- 
ly the Gofpel of Chrift Jefus was never treated with 
greater rtialice and contempt, by Jews or Heathens,' 
than it has been in this Chriftlan country. Think 
not that I am' condemning a fober inquiry into the 
truth of religion : God forbid. But what fhall we 
fay, for the undifguifed prolanenefs, and even blaf- 
phemy, that has fwarmed from the prefs ! Many 
inftances might be given; but one can never be 
forgotten ; where the nobleft and molt exalted 
hymn of Chriftian devotion known to this church, 
or any cliurch in the world, in wliich angels and the 
bleffed fpirits above join with us, has been perverted 
■wthe liigheft impiety and blafphemy, that evef- 
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th^^wickednefs or malice of man's heart could con- 
ceive. This and other crimes of the fame naturfe 
are indeed chargeable on the authors : but how de* 
plorable muft the ftate of a nation be, when men 
find encouragement to provide fuch entertainment 
for the public ! 

Look into common life, not to pry into the fecret 
faults of men, but to fee what is become of that 
fenfe of religion, which once animated the people. 
When Popery was breaking in upon us, our churches 
were crowded ; and unhappy was the man, who by 
licknefs, or any real neceffity, was prevented in his 
attendance in the houfe of the Lord. Is it fo now? 
Is not Sunday become a day of diverfion to the great 
ones, and a day of idlenefs and lazinefs to the little 
ones ? And has not this been manifeflly followed by » 
great increafe of great wickednefs and violence among 
the lower people ? Theft and robbery, which ufed to- 
be fecret crimes, now appear armed in our ftreets ; 
and are fupported by numbers ftrong enough to defy 
the power of the magiftrate. The unruly paffions 
of men muft be governed either by force, or by re- 
ligion. Force cannot watch at all doors to prevent 
funher mifchief ; but religion is a centinel placed 
in every heart, to guard it againft wickednefs ; and 
it is but a natural confequence for men to grow vio- 
lent and injurious to others, in proportion as their 
fcnfe of religion decays. 

But amidft this ruin of virtue and religion, one 
thing there is, that ftill may be thought matter o£ 
comfort ; that the nation is generally averfe to Pa- 
pery : but it is fome abatement even to this con>- 
forr, to confider that the fear of Popery is not al- 
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ways a concern for the purity of the Gofpel, but a 
fear merely of the powers of a Popifh church. 
Thofe who have the leaft religion, and are grown 
wild with notions of liberty, have reafon to be ap- 
prehenfive of ecclefiaftical courts and inquilitions 
under the diredlion of Popery. But in this there is 
-no virtue or merit ; though it may be perhaps an 
happy circumftance at prefent, that there is fome- 
thing in Popery, for thofe to be afraid of who have 
no regard for religion. 

But in the mean time has not Popery been daily 
getting ground on us, by the artfiil and unregarded 
iniinuations of the adverfary ; and by applications 
of another kind, which do indeed but little honour 
to the converts or the converters ? The price, at 
which a man may fell the Proteftant religion, is be- 
come almoft a ftated and well known fum ; and 
there are known markets, in which a man may fell 
the faith in which he was born and bred. Such new 
purchaled profelytes make no great figure; for this 
method indeed has no effect, but upon the lowelt 
people. And conlidering how improper an appli- 
cation this is to the confcicnce, there is ground to 
fufpeft, that it is made ufe of rather to raifc recruits 
ao-ainft a proper time, than in hopes to make real 
converts. I wifh they may not foon feel the cffedts 
of this management fo long connived at. 

But to return to ourfclves : to prevent this, and 
whatever elfc we may apprehend from the danger 
and difpleafure of God^ let us feek the Lord in our 
diftrcfs; and, by acknowledging our own unworthi- 
nefs, and the abufc of former mercies, render our- 
fclves objects of his goodncfs and forgivenefs. We 
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have but too exactly copied the behaviour of the 
Jews in their days of profperity; let us learn of 
them likewife in their adverfity, and cry unto God 
for help againft our enemies. Let us fet a due va* 
lue upon the bleffings bellowed on us, and walk 
worthy of the light of the Gofpel which has fhone 
among us; that our condu6l and behaviour may 
bear teftimony to the truth which we profefs. 

And as in all the difpenfations of Providence to* 
wards us, it is expelled from us, that we ihould 
make ufe of the means which God hath put in our 
power, for our own defence and fafety ; let us on 
this occafion with cheerful nefs, and the hearts of 
men who truft in God, be ready to employ our per- 
fons and our fortunes in the defence of our King and 
country, and the happy conftitution in church and 
ftate, under which we live. Let every man do his 
part : he who can do leaft, can pray for the peace 
of Jerufalem. Every man may reform one, that is 
himfelf, and fill up perhaps that number of the 
righteous, for the fake of which the city may be 
faved. 

In a word, the time calls upon us to be ferious ; 
to think of God, and of ourfelves ; and, according 
to the advice of the Pfalmifl, with which I fhall dif- 
mifs you, to Jiatid in awe and Jin fiot, to commune 
ivith our own hearty and in our chamber ^ and be Jlill ; 
to offer the facrifice of righteoufnefsy and to put our 
Irujt in the Lord. 

FINIS. 
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